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ABSTRACT 

This monograph opens with an historical overview of 
dance in higher education from 1887-1991 and then focuses on issues 
for the 1990s. The publication is divided into five sections: (1) 
"Current Perspectives: Overviews of the Field" discusses what 
constitutes an appropriate dance education at the college le^^el; (2/ 
"Teacher Education" calls for program improvement, consistency among 
technical, conceptual and pedagogical knowledge, tho need for a 
discipline-based approach to teaching dance, incorporation of 
Africans-American dance history into the curriculum, and integration 
among the arts in order to promote better understanding of dance 
competition; (3) "College/Adult Beginners" addresses strategies for 
studio classes based on principles of learning, introduces 
self-teaching into technique classes, describes the challenges in 
working with adult-beginner ballet students, and talks about an 
experience in which a university community became involved in dance; 
(4) "Teaching Choreography" takes an historical view of the dichotomy 
between process and craft; and (5) "Faculty Issues" focuses on the 
problems of tenure and promotion, presents a survey on dance 
adrrinistrators, and discusses mentoring among dance faculty. The 
document contains 18 papers. (LL) 



^ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
* from the original document. * 
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Introduction 



Wendy Oliver 



Brief Historical Overview of Dance in 
Higher Education 

It hius been a little ovor a ciMUury s'mvo tho oarli- 
ost danco programs wore established \\\ higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Since that time, dance 
in higher education has seen tremendous growth 
and change. Each era of university dance education 
sin(*e 1887 had a dominant issue, or issues, around 
which educators rallied. The record of these (Con- 
cerns has been kept in the publications of their 
respective times. 

f 887-1 900 

Most dance educators associate the year 
v.ilh Margaret H'Doubler's great accomplishment 
of establishing the first dance n^ajor in higher edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
However, fewer of us are aware that in 1887, 
Dudley Sargent established the 'arvard Summer 
School, a normal school which included dance 
within its physical edu(*ation program. This school 
and others like it were estabUshed for the sole pur- 
pose of physical education preparation for female 
teachers; although men taught the courses, only 
women took them. The rationale for incduding 
dance (called dancing caMsthenics or aesthetic 
daiu'ing) in the curriculum stressed grace, man- 
ners, and physical fitness (O'BrifMi, 19()(i). 

However, grace and fitness were not the only 
qualities valued during this time. The inlluence of 
Francois Delsarte's ideas Oi expressiveness 
through movement were strongly felt at the 
Harvard program, and this notion was ' at the lead- 
ing edge of ideas about dance" (O Bricn, p. l^Ki). 

1900-1930 

was the first year <iance was th(^ main sub- 
ject of discussion at the conference of the 
American Physical P'.ducation Association. It was 
also the year when sev(Mi artit 1< s about dance 



appeared in the physi(*al education literature. 
Henry Taylor, in his article "The Dancing Foot." 
said: 

. . . the new dancing must be hygienic; it 
must be g>'innastie; it must he recreative; it 
must be expressive and it nuist illustrate the 
highest standards of beauty, (in O'Brien, p. LM8) 

Educator Luther Guli(*k wiis leading the reform 
of physical education for children, advocating 
dance as a beneficial and necessary activity 
(CMiapman, 1974) and was the first educator to 
write a book about dance (O'Brien. 19 (i). During 
the years between 1905 and n)17. folk dam^e 
became popular in higher education, co-existing 
with aesthetic dancing. This was a change toward 
social rather than personal expression. Meanwhile, 
Isadora Duncan was performing in Europe, but her 
work did not appear to directly affect dance educa- 
tion at that time (O'Brien). In 1915, Jacques 
Dal(*roze\s eurythmics, or music interpretation, 
came to the fore in dance education. The impor- 
tance of expressiveness in dance eclipsed the 
notion of physical fitness or grace. 

During the years 1918-19:32, dance expanded 
significantly through the '*new" physical education, 
which valued what was natural, expressive, and 
educational. The center i)f activity was Teachers 
(^)llege. Columbia University, where (jcrtrude 
Uolby ( reated and taught "natural dance. ' biused on 
her synthesis of ideas from Duncan and DahToze 
(Chapman, l^)71). It was at Teachers (\)llege thai 
Margaret I/Doubler was trained. 

H'Doubler's dance m;\jor, established under the 
auspices of the Physical Education Department at 
the University of Wisconsin, stressed creativity and 
personal growth, founded on a biological und(^r 
standing of the body. Although she called her styl * 
"interpretive dance, '^ it was a(*tually a part of the 
emergeiK^e of what IxH'ame modern dan( e. whi(*h 
rejc( ted both ballet and aesthetic dance (Chapman, 
1971). 

Also (luring tlu^ late twenties, daiuc educators 
atteiKh^l th(^ p(Mformanc(\s of Martha (iraham. 



Doris Humphrey, and othor artists, and enrolled in 
their courses. The teachings of these >?reat danet^rs 
lh(Mi bejian to permeate ihe schools, 
Communication through dance became the 
byword. However, not all educators agreed that an 
artist-based approach wa^i appropriate in an educa- 
tional setting (O'Brien. IDbO). 

1930^1950 

The National Section on Daiu'e was established 
in 1932, as a part of the American Physical 
Kducation Association, and signaled an effort by 
dance educators to dc^ternuiu^ what dance in educa- 
tion should be. Th(^ purpose of the Dam e Section, 
as stated l)y Chair Mary O'Donnell, was 

... to I roinote the const rurtive develop- 
luent of all types of daiu e in orlucation, and 
to provide the leadership essential to the 
success of such a program. It aims to serve 
all s( hool levels and all non school groups 
as well, (in O'Brien. HHW), p. 2{)H) 

The thirties brought about a period of (H)nsolida- 
tion aiul strengthening of the ties betwtHMi profes- 
sional artists and dance educators. Modern dance 
was seen as a vehicle for the physical, mental, vmo- 
tional, aiui social development of the student, thus 
legiMmizing its place in an educational setting. 
Although modern dance was dominant in higher 
education, tap, folk, square, and l)allroom were 
also taught: there was disagrcuMtient as to the value 
of t)allet (Oriffith, 1975). 

During the forties, WWII slowed but did not stop 
(he developnuMU of dance in higher education. 
After (he war. the Bennington program founded l)y 
Martha Hill nu)ved to Connecticut College, wliere 
ar(is(s such as Martha Graham. Doris Humphrey, 
Hanya Holm. Erick Hawkins, and .Ios(^ Linu)n wvro 
on (he faculty. ITDoubler s views on (iancc^ contin 
ued to l)e taught icross the country, and Rudolph 
Laban and Aileen I.rckliart each published inlluen- 
tial books. Danct^ p.ogranis were ahuost always 
housed in phy<«' al >^'lMcation departments, which 
varied in iheir connuit nent to dance. 

Walter Terry. danc»^ editor for th(^ .^'r/r York 
/h'r(tl({-Trif)Nfi(\ pub ished a report on dam e in 
higher edu(*ation in lf)4H. While modern dance, 
folk, and sijuare dantn^ were on the upswing, tap 
and ballrocun dechned somewhat (Oriffith. IfiTo). 
The need for a strong dance pedagogy generated 
efforts to create a franu^work that would prove use- 
ful to all educa(ors. whether in dance, physical vdu- 
cation, or g(Mieral education (Kvan. in Chapman. 



In the fifties and early sixties, a nu^or focus was 
the location of dam*e programs within the univer- 
sity setting. Many programs initially considered 
becoming departmenUs on their own, later deciding 
that such action would l)e impractical. Soon after, 
daiu'e educators expres.scMl I'onflii't over moving 
iiUo fim^ arts areiis versus remainirg in physical 
(Mlucation. The resolution of this i.ssue w:is that 

. . . dance wiis an autonomous discipline 
and must stand on its own feet, hopefully 
maintaining good relations with all its asso- 
ciated are^ls. This did not mean that most 
dance prog'^ams went out of physical e(hi- 
cation, hut that the position had been 
finally accepted intellectually, and the t^end 
Wits in the direction of autonomy wherever 
dance was huated. ((ihffith. 1975. p. :VM) 

Merce Cumungham and Alwin Nikolais empha- 
sized iu)iditeral dance, and <is they toured college^ 
campuses with their companies, their ide<Ls began 
to be reflected in the curriculum. Creativity was 
stressed. 

hi UHif). tlu^ Nation Scv tion on Daiu'e in /VMIPKK 
IxM anu* the Daiu'e Division, mirroring the trend 
toward autonomy in higher education. Dance pro- 
grams continued to migrate out of physical educa- 
tion, and by I})7ri, only 50 percent of all dance pro- 
grams in higher education remaiiuMl in physical 
education dt^partnuMUs (Sfani(4i. 198! ). 

Many |)ublications on modern and recreatioiud 
dance appi^ared in the 19()0s. including ,\lma 
Hawkins' ('rcatinf^ Throuffh l)<iyuc {\\H\\). 
How(^ver. older texts contimieil to be popular. 
According to a survey by Faimie Melc(M' (1970). 
three of the most used (laiu'e texts at that time were 
Curt Sachs's WurUi Ilistonj of the Daucv (19:i7). 
Margaret H'Doul)l(T*s Dance: A (^re(Uii (* Art 
h.iperieHiC (1940). and Doris Humphrey's Th<* 
Art (\i Mukiiui Dinires (1959). The acad(Muic 
aspcM't of dance bc^gan to Ix^ recogni/ed wIumi phi- 
losopluM- Su/anne LangcM* wrotc^ about dam e as an 
art form in the late 19()()s. 

There was great conc'ern about the lack of 
n^search in dance. Educators becanu^ aware that 
without a body of research and publications, tluMr 
In^ld would not b(^ highly regarded by the rest of th(* 
academic co!Ununuty In addition to voicing its con- 
cern about research, the Dance Division also 
pointed to threc^ othcM* problems of the (im<^ "(rain- 
ing (piality t(^a( luu.s. glutting nuMi into (he field, aiul 
(»stal)lishing dance as a discipliru^ on all campus(\s" 
(Criffith. 1975). 
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An issue of concern during the sixties and seven- 
ties wius the disagreement over what styles of mod- 
ern dance technique should be tauglu in colleges. 
There were factions who espoused the "old- 
fashioned" techniques of Graham and Humphrey, 
and others who preferred the approach of 
('unningham or Nikolais. During this time, accord- 
ing to researcher Diana Stanich, 

the literature iiulicatcHl that an eff(»ctiv(» dance 
miyor should include a variety of dance forms. 
The prob|(Mii lies in danee faculty being trained 
in onlymie specialty of dance, or t rained in only 
theoretical or historical aspcM ts (»f dance. The 
findings from this study suggest training teach- 
(MS of dance to teach at Icivst three types of 
(huu'e. Sonu* daiu'e programs solved this prob- 
\vn\ by having professional danc(»rs to teach 
workshops in specific danc(» forms. (lf>81, p. 
ir>7) 

Another issue was that of academic degree 
requirements. Many professional dancers were 
teaching within higher education without the 
''proper credentials/' This continued to be prob- 
lematic in the eighties and wius linked to the notion 
that dancers should be taught the academic side of 
dance, as well its t(M*hni(iue and composition. The 
issue of research coiUinued to be debated, with 
some educators feeling that all creative efforts 
should be directed toward performance and chore- 
ography aiul others feeling the need or desire to 
legitimize the field through publications (Stanich. 

For students aspiring to perform, it was gener- 
ally accepted that professional studios, not col- 
leges, were the best places to train. Most dance 
programs up through the early \97{)s believed that 
the main focus of dance in higher education was to 
train teachers, not pc^rformers. although there wcit^ 
some exceptions to this rule (Stanich. 1!)81 ). 

Ethnic and Jazz dance became more visible on 
campuses during the seventies, and ballet gained 
reacceplaiu'C as the decades-long feud IxMwcmmi 
l)allel and modern daiu e died down. Dance anthro- 
polog>'. dance therapy, and dance i^xiM cisc^ becanu^ 
a part of college education. 

19S()-1991 

Siiu'C the early eigluies. l)allroom. folk, and tap 
dance have rontinucnl to thrive, and Jazz dancc^ has 
zoonuMi to pojnilarity: howi^ver, modern dancc^ and 
ballet have conlinucMl to form the cort^ of dance 
programs. Mc^re dance programs have been gcnircd 
toward training professional dancers than vwr 
before: howi^viM. there is an avvarem\ss that (huu iMs 
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must prepare for a ^'second career" (Collins-Head, 
1!)87). 

'*Multiculturalism" became an important issue, 
the thrust of which is that dance education must 
begin to seriously incorporate dance loneepts and 
styles from many cultures if it is to remain relevant 
to future student bodies. As it stands now, most 
dance programs are centered around modern 
dance, generally a white, middle-or-upper-middle 
chvss art form that does not necessarily rellect the 
values of other cultures. Since minorities in the 
United States will become more and more preva- 
lent, dance educators have noted that it is impor- 
tant to create dance education that takes into 
account different frames of referenr(\ 

Hiring, tenure and promotion, and gaining legiti- 
macy and recognition in academe have contiimed 
to be viewed as problematic. As "degree inflation" 
has taken hold, colleges and universities have 
upped their hiring requirements, some its liigh as 
the doctorate, for Jobs that are primarily tea(^hing 
.service classes. The struggle to equate creative 
work with publications continues in faculty bids for 
tenure and promotion. Even at universities where 
creative work is accepted in rank and tenure deci- 
sions, the standards by which this work is Judged 
are not always clearly defined. 

Issues for the 1990s 

The subjects chosen for this issue of Focus on 
IhiHCi' reflect the current coiu erns of its authors, 
and by inference of higlier educators across the 
country It is interesting to note that many contem- 
porary coiu'crns in the field actually have precur- 
sors in earlier times. 

The discussion of what constitutes an appropri- 
ate education in dance at the college level (cer- 
tainly an ongoing theme through the decades) is 
the focus of forr papers. Kdrie Ferdun writes about 
the current roles and future directions of daiue in 
higher education, (Explaining her vision of a disci- 
pline that would recommit to social concerns as 
part of its overall mission. lietsey (iibbons advo- 
cates moving away from compart mentalizat ion and 
technical training to embrace a more phiralistic 
framework. Lynn Matluck Brooks discusses the sit- 
uation particular to dance in the small, liberal arts 
college. .Jan Van Dyke reacts against the "conserva- 
tory approach" in dance training that effectively 
cuts dancers off from many of their intellectual 
capacities. All of these authors are suggesting that 
a holistic approach be considered — one that 
e\pos(\s students to more than "dance training. ' 
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Quality teacher education was mentioned as a 
strong concern for ^he National Section on Dance 
in the 19(>()s, Here, it is discussed by three authors 
who still see room for improvement. Sylvic Fortin 
calls for consistency amontJ technical, conceptual, 
and pedagogical knowledge in teaching dance. 
Karen Clemente writes that dance education 
degree programs have actually iUH lhwd in number 
in the recent past, and speculates on the possible 
causes behind this trend. Francine Lee Morin 
stresses the need for a discipline-based approach 
to teacher education carried out through inserviee 
teachers. 

Tied to the theme of muhiculturalism is luUc 
Kerr's paper on Afrocentric dance. Kerr points out 
the strong influence that African-American dance 
has had on the history of dance in ihis country and 
suggests ways for incorporating this information 
into the curriculum. John Crawford asserts that 
integration among the arts promotes a better 
understanding of dance composition. He has 
designed Jin approach for improving aesthetic Uter- 
acy through the combined study of art, music, and 
dance. 

College and adult bc^ginners are the subject of 



four papers. Susan Gillis-Kruman discusses her 
strategies for studio cla^sses btused on principles of 
learning. Gail Lee Abrams has introduced "self- 
teaching'' into her technique classes with excellent 
re^>ulLs. Carol Solea \ describes the particular chal- 
lenges in working with adult-beginner ballet stu- 
dents, sharing with the reader her own personal 
design for teaching. Eleanor Weisman talks of her 
experience at the University of North Dakota and 
how she was able to involve the university conmui- 
nity in dance. 

In the area of teaching choreography, Carol 
Press takes a historical view of the dichotomy that 
has occurred between process and craft, and ur'?es 
ct)mposition teachers to examine the philosophies 
underlying their curricula. Larry Lavender sug- 
gests that "Did you like it?" is an inappropriate 
question for composition class and carefully out- 
lines an alternate way of proceeding. 

Finally, faculty issues were the focus of three 
authors. Jessica Wood writes about the pri)blems of 
tenure and promotion. Erlyne Wliiteman presents 
her survey on dance administrators, and Kelley 
Picrce-Byrd discusses mentoring among dance fac- 
ulty members. 
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Current Perspectives: 
Overviews of the Field 



1 0 



Dance in Higher Education: Out of the 
Picture or Into the Fray? 

Edrie Ferdun 



I hv stains Drdaiue in the colleges and uiiivorsi- 
ties cannot really be se|>aral(Mi from the status of 
hij^her edneation, the society, ami the world in 
which we live, hi Tact, it is in the chill climate ol 
war. (Honomic recession, and snspect values that 
(juestions about the r(^lative importance and posi- 
tion of daiu e in higher education now present 
themselves. As a means of participatiii^ in the 
stock taking that is fioin^ on across the country, tlu^ 
following questions are posed. How rooted and 
sturdy is the insututionali/.ation of danci^ in higher 
education? Whose needs are being served? What 
functions and affiliations now charai'terize dance 
in higher education? How satisfaitory are they in 
relation to higher education and the society as w(^ 
attempt to understand them today? All of us inside 
the field of danci^ must surely spend some time 
reading our situations and looking for what might 
be the handwriting on the wall or the crack that sig- 
nals new hope. Although each of us faces a unicjue 
setting, perhaps we sense the times together The 
ob.sfTvations I share can he tested against yours. 
The process may help in finding the n(^xt steps 
toward the future of dance in higher education. 



Institutionalization 

Th(^ l}M)()s see dance institutionalized nu)re fully 
than at any time in the history of higher education 
in this country. It is represented in courses, pro- 
grams, and majors leading to undergraduate and 
graduate degrees, including the doctoral degree*. 
This fact, howc^ver, is still noteworthy. Dance, 
unlike mathematics or philosophy, is not a subject 
automatically assumed to Ix^ a necessary const itu- 
(Mit in aca(lem(\ I)anc(^ p(M'formance has fouiul 
expression and a degree of public att(Mition and 
support in many celleges and universities. The 
other arts and athletics an^ morc^ prominent, but 



dance is vic^wed as a legitimate art and a viable^ ave- 
mie to the conuuunity. In many parts of the country 
college dame productions represent th(^ oidy 
o|)portunities for exp(^riencing live danci* |)erform- 
ance. Insiile the aiademii* institution dance has 
develoi)ed resisirih. seivice. and programmatic 
ridationships and affiliations with a variety of 
departments, (^)re requirements in the arts and 
humanities that include dance have tended to move 
dance a litth^ do.ser to the mainstream of educa- 
tional consideration. Dance faculty and their work 
in teaching, r(\search, creative |)roduction, or scv- 
vice ap|)ear to have achieved full stamiing in most 
institutions. 

Although one must certainly coiu'lude that danc(^ 
is present, thc^ question of its relative vulnerability 
is uiumswered. The recency of us estal)lishment 
may make it t^isiest to root out. There are a limited 
mimber of temired faculty commitnuMits. and it has 
not been tested philosophically and practically dur- 
ing various kimls of social stress. As well as being 
young, dame is marginal in its lack of traditional 
support and aifiliation with higher status depart- 
nuMits in the university. Outside higher education, 
and sometimes within, dance still carries contro- 
versy and sus|)icion in its association with the body, 
sexuality, and nondominant cultural groups. Its pri- 
mary clientele is female. On the other band, it is 
th(\se groups who have animated the culturi^ in 
recent ytsus. including higher e(I;:cation and 
s( holarship. 

A conservatiV(^ climate^ would seem to speak for 
eithiM- maintaining what has already beiMi built or 
sonu^how reducing it in keeping with earlier and 
presumably more essential definitions of the uni- 
versity. A more |)roactive {){)sition might see dance 
;us a source of vitality and srck to redefim^ and |)er- 
haps red(^ploy it toward pur|)()ses it now only sug- 
g(\sts but has great capacity to addrc^ss, such as 
multicultuialism. 
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Populations Served 

Onv ol'tho tluMUos of scholars in lf)H()s had to 
(lowithth(» political nature orkiiowi(Ml>j(\ iiuMhods. 
and jjoals. Throu^jhout all pro(u\ss<\s of porccptioii, 
lan|{ua|{o and net ion locations and implications 
related to power are reh^vant. How this works in 
our everyday lives can sometimes Ix^ obscuitv l)ut 
someone in danc(* do(\s not lu^ed much prodding? to 
talk about the role of osstMitially political factors in 
the status of dance its a fit^ld. Ow of tlu^ facts that 
hits been critical to the hirth aiul >jrowth of danct^ in 
higher (ulucation has hvvu that woine!i luakt^ up tlu^ 
prinuiry, sonu^Jimes (exclusive, population s(M'V(m1 
by dance classes, projt^raius. and prof(\ssioual 
(Miterprises. In H'Doubhw 's l)ook. Th(' DaHcc tuul 
Its Plaf'i' in H(hi( (iti(iN ( If^Jo), it is interesting? to 
find a foreword written by F Louise Nardin, dtsm of 
womcMi at th(^ llniv(M\sity of Wisconsin ai Madison, 
Presiuuably hvv support played a roh^ in the accom- 
plishmtMit of the first danct^ majoi* in that [xM'iod. 
Nardil! spoke i^xclusivi^ly of women's (niucation in 
her rationah^ for dance. The alliance ainon^ 
wonuMi. olt(Mi in wonuMi's coll(^^(\s or in sex sepa- 
rat(ui (i(^partm(MUs of physical (Mlucation, ^(Mum'- 
ated th(^ pow(M* to propel danc(^ throu^ih its first 
stages. 

h\ 11)25. unlike IDDK the force of wonuMi was 
ch^arly circuiuscrilxMl; unicpie op|)ortunili(\s for 
colhM'tive expression came tofjetluM' m the sym- 
bolic worlds of sport and danc(\ As wonuMi have 
Ixu'onu^ nu)r(» intefjrated into the assumptions and 
activities of higher educ ation. th(^ roh^ of dean of 
women has faded and most colle^(\s and depart - 
m<Mits ar(^ not explicitly identified as male or 
female. The current affirmative action officers and 
special servic(\s desif^ned for wonuMi and women's 
studies deparlnuuits appear not to have agendas 
that imlude dance or (ianc(M's. TIumc has bvcn 
remarkable silence from women's studit^s in the 
r(\ilm of danc(\ Conferences and workshops, e'/(Mi 
in the arts, art^ rt^pt^atedly held with little or no cov- 
eraj?c of dance. Lik(^ dance, which had to work very 
hard to defin(> its(^lf us a discipluu^ and professional 
hcid distim i from tlu^ populations most involved in 
it , so women's studies seems to need to (h^fine its(^lf 
in t(*rms of the most r(M'ogni/ed. potent, and (explic- 
itly uselul (h^partments and functions in hi^hei 
education. Tnless (lance academi( s strive hard to 
construe danc(e mto frameworks nnderstandabh* 
and appr(M'rat(Ml by tlu^ articulat(^ and (»n(M>ietic 
holders affiliated with wookmi s studi(^s. tluMe is lit- 
tl(* to (^xpect in th(* way of automatic support for 
dance from or^ muz(m1 bodi(»s of woukmi on campus. 
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Although the dance prof(»ssi()n may understand 

that it contimi(\s to hav(^ a roh^ as a chang(^ a^(*nt 
and synd)ol for wom(Mrs opp()rtuniti(^s, a(*hiev(^- 
m(Mits, and dr(\ous of cultural transformation. 
ther(^ is little mom(Mitum from which to build. It is 
in contt^xt of Afri<*an-Ameri(*an studies where 
the sur>J(^ toward dan(*(^ seems now to have deep 
aiul social rciisons. fieyond multi(*ultural concerns. 
th(M(^ is a dan(*(\ art, communication imperi:tive in 
African-American culture that speaks for itself, and 
mnvls to b(^ heard and appr(HMated, Dance in higher 
(Mlucation is just b(^>ji!ming to address those wh:) 
s(M^ and (^xp(M'ienc(^ dance in its cultural roh^s and 
who s(H^k to make visil)|e and powerful the le^aci(\s 
and visions of i heir (^omunmities. The daiu*e Nardin 
supported in IHlif) was nol oidy itssunuMl to Ix^ for 
women, but was associated with "higher (pialities." 
"good music," and the al)senc(^ of "individual self- 
st living" (HT)oul)l(M\ p. xiii, xiv). How ling(Ting is 
this (dite concept in th(^ inst it ut i(mal setting.^ 
Modern danc(^ has work(Ml its way toward multi|)l(e 
(hdinitions. Various kinds of (hMUOcratization hav(* 
taken place, but the whoU^ field of dance as a sub- 
j(M t man(M\ m(^thod. and cultural practic(^ needs ti) 
al(Ml itself to factors that may bear on its (lefinition. 
acc(^ss, aiul appreciation. Race, social (dass, eth- 
nic, political, and sexual orientations may Ix^ chussi- 
fications that need special stU(ly not only to fill out 
the picture of who is being served in daiu'e in 
higher education but also to ensure against tlu^ |)r(»- 
clusion or prom(^tion of particular gr()U|)s or id(\is 
simply by virtu(^ of tlu^ un(^xamined traditions of 
thi^ history of danc(^ in higluM* (ulucation. 

Functions and Affiliations 

Although there ar(^ issu(\s of pow(M', social vow 
text, and historical monuMits and figur(\s, tb(^s(* 
nvvil to b(^ se(Mi in their tfanslation int.) the func- 
tions, programs, and working units that make up 
our current ent(Mprisc. Dance in comiection with 
physical education has a long history of coiu-crn 
lor th(^ wclMxMug of students in (ollcges and uni- 
\(Msiti(vs. The need for activity, as such, and tin* 
basis loi vahunl accot M)lishment ha\'(* mad( studio 
work the most fnndanuMital ground for thinking 
ab(Uit danc(^ in higher (Mlucation, Prob^ssional 
dance artists, heading chorcograpluMs. and darn ers 
outside higher (Mlucation have been an integral and 
itispirational part ol shaping the danc(^ activities to 
art of tlu» times. It was Alma Hawkins who 
acknowi(Mlgcd tlu^ div(MS(^ and sonuMiuuvs divisive 
(MUMgics of artists and teaciu^rs in th(^ colleg«\s and 
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Ballot students in the dance 
program at Kent State 
University's School of Physical 
Education, Recreation and 
Dance. Developing dance artists 
and dance art in relation to 
other arts has become a primary 
function of dance programs in 
hif^er education. 
Photo by University 
Photographers. 




rospoiukMl by pla( in^ danco clearly in Iho niiddlo of 
Iho iniporlanl educational thinking of the iwno in 
hor book, Modern Dance in Higher Ednration 
(1954). Dance jls a comprehensive subject was not 
iissiuned; college programs meant dancing experi- 
ences and creative experiences for a range of 
learners. 

(Continuing development toward the performing 
arts, however, is readily apparent today in our BFA 
ancl MFA programs. Developing dance artists and 
dance art in relation to other a/ts has beconu^ a pri- 
mary function. Hannah Wiley, in an article in the 
Chronicle of IHqher Education (1989), sees this 
function as having been our dominant agenda and 
makes a case for further development and integra- 
tion of dance programs with the professional 
world. Bringing professional dance into greater 
relation to university programs seems laudible, l ut 
seeing tlu arts establishment as tlu^ primary or 
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exclusive ground with which to articulate needs to 
be questioned. MFA programs dream and work for 
a world where artists are valued and rewarded in 
some adequate measure for their contributions. 
Federal, state, charitable, and lUMversity support is 
very basic to this assumption; the current eco- 
nomic situation inspires little confidence. 

While dance was Dooming as a performing art in 
recent decades, the institution of education and 
other more service oriented fields have undergone 
various kinds of decline, ('olleges of education and 
professional preparation programs have often 
found themselves having to retreat and defend. 
Karen Clemente (1990) found in a national survey, 
which included l:M college and university depart- 
ments, that many had discontinued their dance 
educalion degree programs because of limited job 
opportunities in public schools. The philosophy 
and practice of dance education, however, was still 
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considered important and 77 pereent of the 
responding schools offered courses. The majority 
also danced for the pubhc schools while interacting 
in only minor ways related to more fundamental 
programmatic exchange. Dance preparation in the 
context of physical education persists in some 
form, even though the connection to dance depart- 
ments cannot be assumed. The Clemente survey 
corroborates the impression that the physical edu- 
cation curriculum in the public schools is the larg- 
est purveyor of dance. 

There has, of course, been significant movement 
toward dance specialists and dance certification 
across the count ry, but progressive institutionaliza- 
tion remains to be seen. Positive development 
along this line has profound implications for dance 
in higher education. Despite the significant leader- 
ship from many dance educators in colleges and 
universities, it is not clear to what extent dance in 
higher education seeks to affiliate it self with educa- 
tion or with the social agenda that seeks to reno- 
vati^ and revitalize the nation's schools and chil- 
dren. Is dance strong enough as a sulyect matter 
and performing art in higher education to allow the 
kind of participation, conunitment, and contril)U- 
tion that it might want to provide? Who will pay the 
bills for investing in the future of education? Are 
the affiliations with other arts educators, physical 
educators, and mainstream education sufficiently 
developed to predict a way for dance to work? 

The commercialization of nuich of what in the 
past had been dissociated with public institutions 
h;\s created for dance a wider marketplace within 
which to understand itself. Although I am not aware 
of dance programs shifting markedly toward prepa- 
ration for exercise, aerobics, and fitness centers or 
toward media, advertising, and other businesses 
using dance as a matter of course, it is apparent 
that dance ma,jors hav(^ a variety of new part-time 
jobs and interests. The exercise science indu.stry, 
the focus on performance enhancement, and th(* 
role of technology' in creating shoes and devices of 
economic consequence has changed the context of 
dance in .society. Affiliation with the sciences, pro- 
fessionally in the form of dance science, begins 
again to take dance in the direction of its original 
relationships in the colleges, that is, with the health 
and medically orient (h1 field of physical education. 
This time, however, it is with changed social values 
and experiences. The foothold physical education 
used to hav(^ in the pul)li(^ schools seems to have 
loosened in s(une ways, making it more open to 
successful dance, while also subjc(*ting it again to 
exclusive |)reoccupation with exercis(\ 



From another direction, the human potential 
movement, holistic health concerns, and the aci'u- 
mulating theory and practice from Eiist and West 
that dancers often refer to <is the l)ody therapies, 
give another ^)hilosophic framework and career 
vision to socially and personally I'oncerned danc- 
ers. In an earlier period dance therapy successfully 
institutionalized itself in relation to various medi- 
cally oriented contexts, as well as individual prac- 
tice. Somatic educators and dance scientists may 
well seek to define special programs that may or 
may not stay intimately ;issociated with dance its 
W(^ know it. DaniT departments have not been par- 
ticularly necessary for many of the developments 
that are surrounding dance. It remains to be .seen 
how the dymimics of dominance at the institutional 
level will shape the framework and role of danc(\ 

Possible Directions 

These times can certainly be read in a variety of 
ways and can lead us to an array of .strategies to 
meet the potentials we ascribe to ourselves. The old 
needs that arise out of looking at the health and 
vitality of the peoi not oidy remain but shout 
their claims on our attention. Fantasy and play, 
touch and physicality, live interaction, discipline 
and creativity group work and appreciation of dif- 
ference all seem even more necessary than in previ- 
ous periods, "'he needs for sound somatic orienta- 
tions and personal and social stability in the face of 
persistent stress suggest ritualized danc(* activities 
be valued. Needs for self-help and growth suggest 
creative, integrative approaches informed by an 
expanded biise in psychology. 

The virtuosity expected of the professional 
dancer suggests that long and .sy.stematic pathways 
be provided for dancers to follow. Yet the nmlt iplic- 
ity of approaches characteristic of today's dance* 
suggests breadth, creative flexibility, and princi- 
ples that can be applied across the various worlds 
of l)ody. movement, art, and I'ulture. The latter ori- 
entation may find particular compatibility to uni- 
versity purposes because of the resolve of cogni- 
tive* dissonances and perspective it presents. 
Performance and production, however, demand 
that preparation l)e somewhat stabilized at least for 
individuals (M groups participating in the same 
kinds of choreography. The situat ion can be read as 
a call toward great(*r specialization along various 
lin(\s or among the various roles of choreographer. 
perfornuT, audicMice, teacher, and scholar or 
toward a more unified approach ccMitered on the 
individual or ( ulturc. In any case, to provide alter- 
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native pathways and to represent different 
approaches means dance departments must have a 
full complement of faculty. Choices must be made. 
Numbers of students, the relative importance of 
various functions of the dance in higher education, 
the potentials for alternative avenues for dan'^e in 
the society, and the situational realities and ds 
all must play a part in the choices. What will the 
values be? 

Dance as a performing art, professionally coi^ 
ceived, seems to excite great numbers of aspiring 
.students. Concern is sometimes expressed as to the 
advisability of thinking and planning programs in 
relation to a star path dream set in view of limita- 
tions on fulure opportunities and remuneration. 
Audiences for dance have certainly grown, but who 
and how many are involved in a satisfying, econom- 
ically sustaining cycle? Placement of dance in the 
real fabric of society and educating for its 
enhanced functioning seems to be an emerging 
goal. The same could be said for the discipline of 
dance within the ccmtext of the university. wShould it 
serve an arts function, be a service vehicle for 
selected populations and functions, or be a subject 
with the usual assumptions for participation in th(^ 
full range of education and research missions? Is it 
time for dance to better fulfill its subject matter 
role in relation to the humanities and to assume^ 
more ccmfidently its importance as a socially rele- 
vant phenomenon? There are many dance depart- 
ments fielding courses for the general education 
curricula of their colleges and universities. Often, 
facing a broader range of students encourages 
fresh definition of dance. Much of the recent devel- 
opment and controversy in the humanities and gen- 
eral education has changed the ground and the 
appreciation of the knowledges and pract ices rep- 
resented by the field of dance. 



As 1 see it, dance does have special significance 
in higher education at this time. Part of that signifi- 
cance is based on the historic refusal of dance to 
abandon immersion in dance experience as a vital 
form of education. Academe is on the brink of new 
realizations relative to alternative modes and 
meanings. Dance offers a background of informa- 
tion and a new frontier in scientific, cultural, and 
clinical studies. What dance seems to have forgot- 
ten is the dynamism of commitment to social 
change and personal integrity that was so vital to 
its early years. The present period would seem to 
call for movement into the central currents of 
social concern. By this I mean to confront poverty, 
racism, sexism, homophobia, agism, fascism, and 
the general abuse of life and legacy. The full devel- 
opment of dance as a discipline and comprehensive 
undertaking involving goals in dance as art, 
humanity, and vehicle for education and other 
human social needs seems to be the most poten- 
tially enduring and rej ponsible framework for 
dance in higher education. There is a room for a 
gnuit deal of variety in emphasis among the various 
aspe( ts of dance and dance programming, b\w the 
full house of consciousness seems to provide the 
necessary perspective and the checks and balances 
to support and direct growth. 

Higher education, like the society, is looking 
around for ways to resolve economic dilemmas, not 
always with wisdom or foresight. My sense is that 
staying in tlie picture of higher education is very 
important to the development of an enlightened 
sense of culture and is imperative not only for the 
growth of dance as a field, l)ut for the success of 
higher education. I have no doubt that this is a time 
for entering fully and directly into the fray. Our his- 
tory has readied us to speak if we can connect pur- 
posefully to our visions and values. 
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A Prismatic Approach to Analysis of Style 

in Dance as a Paradigm for Dance 
Education 

Betsey Gibbons 



Danco doponds on tho artislic procosses of piM- 
fonuors anci rlioreographors to bring its incandos- 
(•out phiMiomonon to life. More and nioro. Ihoso art- 
ists are l)oing edu(*atod in dance ma,jor programs in 
colleges and universities. Dance educators must 
examine the educative process and seek to answer 
questions such as: Wliat constitutes an education 
in dance? Wliat is considered knowledge? How are 
we (Mlucating dancers in institutions of higher edu- 
cation today? What are the guiding concepts for 
education in dance? What are the underlying 
suppositions? 

Dance and a Postmodern Curriculum 

In a discussion of postmodern (*urriculun\, 
William Doll (1989) described three facets of post- 
modern thought that have implications for rethink- 
ing dance (nirriculum. These are the nature of 
(i<fs(*(l i\s. open systems, the structure o{ simpUr- 
itif rs. (omplr.i itif, ^n^ (K cufnuldtii r i s, trans- 
fonudtovff change. The closed system, exemplified 
by the "teacherproof*^ curricular materials of the 
19()0s. attempts to "protect itself' from fluxes ot 
nature. An ()p(*H system, on the other hand, uses 
fluxes, per! url)at ions, and anomalies as triggers 
that set off the indiv^idual's internal trans- 
formations and reorganizat ions. Siffiplicit/f 
attempts to ignore anomalies and other '1)umps" on 
a smooth, linearly ordered path, whereas romplet ' 
itij assumes a web-like reality with nniltiple inter- 
acting forces and views individuals as participants 
inside the wel), rather than <is external observers. 
In complex situations, inleraciions among inter- 
twined elements can produc e sudden spontaneous 
reorganizaticuis into newer and higher orders of 
complexity. A(( }(mHl(itii c c hange assumes pre- 



dictable, controlled, and well-defiiu»d incremental 
changes. Transfonnatii c change occuring in an 
open system is exemplified by quantum physics 
with its nonpredietable, spontaneous leap; it has 
three assumptions: ifitemalitf^, spoutuneiifi, and 
iudefinitcncss. Internnlitif refers to internal reor- 
ganizat ion by an active, rather than passive, 
learner. Spontaueiti^ is a strong element in tliis 
transformative process; when a transformation 
occurs that allows new perspectives, it may occur 
suddeidy, spontaneously Imiejiniteuess refers to 
the concept of ends perceived as ends-in-view 
rather than predetermined goals. The course mu.st 
develop its own path along which students, teacher, 
and course material undergo transformation, with 
inquiry and creativity guiding the direction and 
process of development. 

An education should be a thoughtfully organized, 
cohesive, interconnecting web of experiences 
rather than a ( Election of narrowly defined and 
discrete areas of :;.udy Penelope Hanstein (1986) 
describes a postmodern curriculum for dance as 
one "which attends to. in explicit ways, the percep- 
tion, exploration, transformation, and discrimina- 
tion of artistic conceptions while cultivat ing histor- 
ical and cultural perspectives, developing the 
discerning skills of the critic, and guiding oui stu- 
dents as they seek an.swers to questions alxnit the 
nature of dance as an art form ' (p. r>()). Dance cur- 
riculum is often, however, polarized into "tech* 
nique" (also called "studio" or "activity") clas.ses 
and "theory" (history, criticism, aesthetics, etc.) 
classes, which often seem to have littlr^ in conuiion 
and even appear to be at odds with each (»!h(T. How 
do we as (Mhn^ators create a sense of education 
ratluT than simply admuiistcT a series of courses*.^ 

The duality inherent in the concept of "training 
th(* body as iitstrument" does a great diss(Tvice to 
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ourselves and our students. Dissecting the person 
into the three parts of body (which is trained in 
technique classes), niiiui (which is taught in theory 
classes), and spirit (which is generally not dealt 
with at all in the educative process) leaves three 
parts in search of a whole. Technique classes often 
fail to promote the imaginative thinking, inquiry, 
and discovery that lead to the ability to creatively 
order and make flexible worlds from experiences. 
Theory classes such as aesthetics and criticism 
often employ a polarized approach to choreo- 
graphing and performing, elevating to a superior 
position the role of the choreographer and neglect- 
ing t'.e concept of the performer as a creative indi- 
vidual who aiso employs artistic process strategies. 

Students ei\joy the immediacy, the "do-ingness" 
of technique class. Within the total student experi- 
ence in a college dance nu\jor program, a student 
will probably spend from two to four times the 
number of hours in technique, repertor and 
rehearsing with dance faculty as in theory classes. 
Such experiences are nu)st often approached with 
the Iciist openness as closed systems with preset 
and tightly controlled ()Utct)mes. However, tech- 
nique, repertory, and rehearsal can p11 be opportu- 
mties for educating students in perception, explo- 
ration, transformation, and discrimination of 
artistic conceptions. 

The globalistic, pluralistic approach of the post- 
modern paradigm for curriculum should form the 
basis for the approach to tea(*hing and curriculum. 
The total curriculum and individual approaches to 
teaching must be harmonious and interactive; fac- 
ulty and students in the dance program should 
strive to approach the educative process by 
attending to the perception, exploration, transfor- 
mation, and discrimination of artistic conceptions, 
while cultivating discovery-oriented approaches to 
the study of dance as an art form. Thus curriculum 
l)(»comes a process of development, a beioniing, 
rather than a concrete bodv of knowledge to be 
covercul; learning IxM'onuvs "a by-product of 
nuiuiry, not a direct and exclusive goal in itself' 
(Doll, 1981), p. 2r,:>). 

The Prismatic Approach 

The prismatic approach (Figure 1), originally 
dc^velopcd by the author as a model for the analysis 
of style in danc<\ is also appropriate as a post- 
modern approach to curriculum for dance. The 
prismatic approach has. as its central core and 
guiding tenet, the unicjue individual: a coiui)lex and 




Figure 1 . PlctorlaJization of the prismatic approach to 
the analysis of style in dance. 

integrated person whose creative artistic processes 
stir a constant I'hange in an e{)hemeral art form. 
The global niodel that the author developed from 
the prismatic approach is in the form of three-di- 
mensional globe (Figure 2), which represents three 
interactive aspects of style (Gibbons, 1989). The 
first dimension (M)ncerns the artistic processes of 
the choreographer and the performer; the secoiul 
concerns the qualitative features of the dance work 
and the genre with whiih it is associated; and the 
third concerns changes that occur in these aspects 
over time. The intcrai'tion of these three will pro- 
duce, at any time, a dance event that is a unique 
gcstalt. The first aspe<'t, artistic process, holds the 
most fruitful information concerning dance 
education. 
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Figure 2. The interaction between the three 
dimensions of the global model: artistic processes, 
qualitative features, and changes through time. 
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The Nature of Artistic Process 

Four iLspocts contrihuto to stylo in aiiistic pro- 
vQss (Figure Dispositiov to act rofors to iho ini- 
tiative to diseover and solve artistic problems; 
srhrma refers to how the artist eoneeptualizes the 
art form; stmtegies refer to choices made con- 
cerning the avaihible possibilities; and trainiui^ 
and temperament refer to the dancer s training in 
a form that is congruent with personal 
temperament. 

Artistic* creation is more than a matter of the art- 
ist skillfully manipulating the medium and is a 
much more involved process than simply reproduc- 
ing or "expressing" an idea. The process of creation 
in art is a conversation or encounter between the 
artist and the medium, a discovery-oriented activ- 
ity in which the artist seeks solutions within the 
medium. "(Iradually the work 'tells* the artist what 
is needed. , . . The process itself yields ideals that 
were not a part of the initiating conception'* 
(Eisner, 1J)82, p. 51). Through experimentation, 
invest igation, and discovery, the artist learns about 
the work being created. The creative transactions 
that help to shape the idea are the result of the 
interactions among the idea, the medium, the cho- 
reographer, and the dancer. It is this process of cre- 
ative transaction that is interpretation. The inter- 
pretation of ideas leads the choreographer and the 



performer to single out the qualitative aspect 
which is most intriguing. 

Dispositi(m to Act 

The disposition to act involves formulating a 
problem. Jacob GetzeLs and Mihaly CzikszentmihaU 
yi (1976), in a longitudinal study of creativity in the 
visual arts, differentiate between presented prob- 
lem situations, in which the problem has a known 
formulation, and discovered problem situations, in 
which the artist must first identify or discover the 
problem itself: the task is given but the specific 
problem must oe found. From an original vague 
idea, previously experienced only as diffuse ten- 
sions, the artist must create the concrete statement 
of a problem. The problem is discovered from 
within the situation itself, and each artist will per- 
ceive and resolve the problem in a unique fashion. 
This ability to formulate problems is the essential 
difference between the artist and the craftsman or 
technician. 

Central to this process is the ct/ncept of thinking 
in the medium, what dance theorist Maxine Sheets- 
.lohn.stone (1981) refers to in dance -^s "thinking in 
movement." The painter may think in terms of line, 
hue, saturation of color; the dancer, in terms of the 
organic or geometric shapes of the body, the ineffa- 
ble coimotations of gestures, or the flow of nu)ve- 



Figure 3. Ring model of 
elements that comprise 
artistic process in dance. 
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menl. The mental processes of a dancer are not 
merely a symbolic way of designating thought but 
are the very presence of thought, providing iiidivid- 
ually ordered information. *'In such thinking, move- 
ment is not a medium by which thoughts emerge 
but rather, the thoughts themselves" leets- 
Johnstono, p» 400). The act of dancing is an infor- 
mation gathering event for the dancen Intelhgence 
in dance includes kinesthetic and spatial intelh- 
gence; an awareness of abstract relations of space 
and time; concrete awareness of the movement 
phrases and body shapes in one part of the dancc^ 
connecting with those in another part; the ability to 
discover new relationships between movements in 
various parts of the body while performing; and a 
sense of style to harmonize rhythmic spatial quali- 
ties of movement with expressive qualities and 
abstract ideas to create a sense of unity and onWr 
in a performance (Carter, 198M). 

Schenui 

Schenut refers to how^ an artist conceptualizes 
th(^ art form. This is revealed as a constellation of 
qualitative featur(\s emerging through works anti 
performances as reflections of personal schemata. 
In dance, each artist has a particular vision of art 
and the art form that helps to sculpt the develop- 
mental process. Each (*hor(M)grapher explores a 
unique concc^ption of dance movement, of the 
dancer, and of the purpose of art , which will be con- 
sisteiU throughout the choreographer's (teui re: 
"that is, the form the dances takc^ is consonant with 
each choreographer's creative process, with each 
one s philosophy of the training and rehearsing 
required for dance performance, and with each 
one\s expectations concerning viewers' responses" 
(Foster, lOSf), pp. 1-2). In reference* to the per- 
former. Selma Jeanne ColuMi ( 198:i) stated that '1or 
the dancer to execute the visible dimensions of the 
prescribed steps is not enough; that is otUy part of 
tlu* style. The style lies also in the attitude toward 
the movement, which is also an attitudt* toward 
life** (p. :ir)0). 

One way of looking at schema in dance is to rec- 
ognize the genres of modern dante, ballet, and jazz 
as general schemata, (ieneral scluMuata arise fn>m 
the personal si hemata of tlu* individuals who work 
with ancl develop them; individuals develop pw- 
sonal schemata from the general schemata of the 
genres with which they choose to work. 

Modern dance* has been referred to as "a point of 
view** (Fraleigh, 1!)87; Martin, UKiO) and is charac- 
terized by its individualistic spirit and imlividual 
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discoveries, will, creativity, and imagination. 
Hallet, on the other hand, hius often been referred 
to its a "system" characterized by a sense of tradi- 
tion; its relatively long and strong collective his- 
tory; and a movement vocabulary, pedagogical sys- 
tem, and rules for choreography developed over 
centuries. During the early development of the 
modern dance "a real dichotomy existed: the ballet 
dancers felt themselves disciplined instruments of 
precision; their counterparts considered them- 
selves freely creative and self-expressive individu- 
als. They moved differently, felt differently'* 
(('ohen, 1983, p. 350). Jazz has often been charac- 
t(*rized as highly skillful popular entertainment to 
be appreciated but not studied (Friesen, 1975; 
(Jiordano, 1975), dealing with the purely physical 
and sensual aspec t of dance. 

These genres exemplify but are not (exclusively 
bound to such schemata. Performers or choreogra- 
phers trained in any genre may conceptualize* 
dance primarily as an individual point of view 
developed through individual discoveries, as a 
movenuMit system embodying established ideals 
subjeef to stylistic interpretation, or as purely 
physical (*nt ertainmeiU using highly skilled per- 
form(*rs. This may not necessarily be a n^suU of 
training in a particular genre; it is more likely that 
daiu^ers seek training that closely resembles a per- 
sonal schema. 

Strat(yies 

Stnttcffirs involve choices for acting upoi^ the 
iLspects of the medium the artist hits selected. The 
particular nature of these strategies and how they 
are applied involves slightly different elements for 
each of the interpretive processes of the chorogra- 
pher, director, and performer. The nature of the 
ehoic(*s made during creation in the arts is 
extremely complex. The constraints or rules sug- 
gested by society and history stil! leave an (Mior- 
mous t\umber of choices open to the artist, wlio 
would find it impossible to accept all such possibil- 
ities. However, what is (»hosen can also b(* seen as 
the result of what is n(>( chosen. If each dance uti- 
liz(*(l the entire vocabulary of nuwements or range 
of qualities available, there would be little except 
syntactic arrangement to distinguish one work 
from anoth(*r Kach danc(* and (*ach p(*rformam'e is 
made unicpie by the artist's paring away those (jual- 
ities that do not contribute to the work. During tlu* 
interaction betwc*en artist, idea, and nu^dium iis the 
heurislic process of creation, the artist learns to 
discard what is not esseiUial to clarify the develop- 
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ing idea. Each choreographer or performer 
choosevS to eliminate from her or his particular style 
that which does not contribute to a particular art is- 
tic vision. 

Strategies may be utilized on two levels: 1) as a 
genre imposing a tacit set of rules on choreogra- 
phers and performers that define what is accept- 
able in that particular genre, or 2) as personally 
imposed delimitations, the self-imposed bounda- 
ries of the artist's choosing. The first strategical 
choice for an artist is whether to "follow the rules'' 
of a particular genre or to stretch or break them. 
Originality or creativity may thus be of two differ- 
ent sorts. The first sort of originality is the inven- 
tion of new rules; the second sort develops new 
strategies for realizing existing rules. 

Most style changes have involved the use of 
novel strategies rather than novel rules, making 
possible subtle strategic plays. While some artists 
have invented new rules, some of the great chore- 
ographers have been incomparable strategists, 
developing new strategies for realizing existing 
rules. li\ general the ballet genre, with its strong 
rules, encourages strategists, while the modern or 
contemporary genres have been charac terized by 
iconoclasts who sought to break the established 
rules. 

However, certain nuxlern chorecjgraphers such 
as Martha Graham, Krick Hawkins, and Merce 
Cuimingham achieved longevity by successiully 
establisluug a consistent, stable style and develop- 
hif) new rules, and then becoming strategists. 
Overall, successful choreographers in any genre 
are those who have explored ami employed, in new 
ways, forms and procedures established by them- 
selves or others. 

Performers employ a similar process in the use 
of strategies; the difference lies in the nature of the 
nuiterial. For the performer, conveying the dance 
image is a more complex process than simply 
"expressing" oneself or "reacting" to the musi(\ 
Conveying the work necessitates developing an 
uiuierstanding of it, then making choices about 
how to best convey that understanding. Each 
dancer approaches the art of performing differ- 
ently and will find unique qualitative problems of 
interpretation and realization. Like the choreogra- 
pher, the performer nmst find a way to express, 
through movement, a particular idea. Rehearsals 
represent a series of successive transformations 
during which the dan(*er transforms the subject 
matter, which may arrive as a movement voeabu- 
lary or '\steps/* into the very substance of tlie work 
of art. 
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Training arui Temperamuml 

Training and temperatnent are interactive and 
indivisible in dance. Training in technique is more 
than simply increasing speed, flexibility, and endur- 
ance. Addressing only the "body" aspect of the per- 
former clouds an understanding of performance as 
an active artistic process and strips the performer 
of the role of artist. More than mere physical bodies 
trained in the motional habits of a particular 
school, dancers do not improve technique by sheer 
"physical" means, by mindlessly repeating the 
movement over and over. It is only when the 
dancer, working in the medium of motion, experi- 
ences a conflict, formulates a problem, and suc- 
ceeds in resolving the conflict (usua ly on a wholly 
kinesthetic level) that technique is improved. 

Training also helps to shape how the dancer con- 
ceives the act of moving and initiates or motivates 
movement. F'or example, a port de bras may be 
seen as a geometric shape, a relationship between 
!)ody parts, or as a spatial investigation. 
Furthermore, training develops a dancer's view of 
the relationship between the studio educative pro- 
cess and the dance performance. According to 
Susan Foster (1986), "in [Deborah] Hay's chiss one 
performs dances, while in Balanchine's class one 
enhances skills; in Graham's class one trains the 
body, and in Cunningham's class one does the 
nu)vement" (p. 4(5). 

The interaction of training and temperaiiicnt 
(Miables each dancer to develop a unique nu)vement 
style. I'or the dancer, the link between self and style 
is individual temperament. If the dancer's move- 
ment propensities are not in accord with or not ful- 
filled by the general movement style studied, the 
dancer will often leave that style for another and 
will choose a general style which "fits" personal 
temperament. Sondra Fraleigh stated that "it is sig- 
nificant that movement is the medium of dance and 
the intentive hunum body its immanent source" 
(1987, p. 19). Her(» "intentive" is a key word to 
understanding the artistic process aspei't of the 
performing dancer. 

Summary 

I)anc(* education is often approached in a com- 
partinc^ntalized numner. Both the craft -orierUed 
approach to choreography and the wpoint of 
training the dancer's body as instruui often per- 
nu^ate a curricular approach to the dance disci- 
pliiu\ from technique to philosophy courses. In his- 
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lory, criticism, and aesthetics courses, the roles of 
the choreographer and the performer are of* 
given different weights or levels of importaa 
technique classes often focus on training the danc- 
er's body as an instrument; choreography classes 
often focus primarily on the structural aspects oi 
composition. 

Recognizing artistic process and performance as 
heuristic processes is essential for a postmodern 
dance curriculum. In order for critics, aestheti- 
cians, educators, artists, and students to m-^ke 
cohesive whole from what are seen as many dispar- 
ate parts, a cohesive, holistic framework is needed 
to provide a way of approaching the study of dance. 
The prismatic approai^h, which ha.s artistic process 
as its core, can illuminate the vital roles that (chore- 
ographers, performers, and reconstrudors play in 
creating dance, enable analysis of each part in rela- 
tion to the whole, and (Mcate a sense of wholeness 
in the production of this phenomenon. Such an 
approach also provides a framework for historians, 
theorists, and educators for the study of the various 
iuspects of the discipline of dance (see P'igure 4). 

Wliereas typically the academic system recog- 
nizes di.scursive thought, qualitative thinking as a 
form of knowledge in dancv must also be recog- 
nized, cultivated, and explored in all parts of dance 
(*ducation. Disposition to act, schema, and strate- 
gies must be recognized along with training and 
temperament so that the students can learn to dis- 
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cover and understand the qualitative information 
inherent in dance, and avenues to creative prob- 
lem-solving can be opened. 

Concepts of artistic process must be applied to 
all (*lasses in a dance curriculum. Artistic process 
should be applied and used as a basis for teaching 
choreography as opposed to traditional craft- 
oriented courses in composition (Blom & Chaplin, 
1982; Hanstein, 1986). The concept of artistic pro- 
cess iis applied to pc! (ormance as well as choreog- 
raphy must form the approach to courses in (Titi- 
cism, aesthetics, and philosophy. 

Recognition of the multiplicity of schemata for 
dance may enable less "competition" between 
dance styles. Why should a (^ollege student be com- 
pelled to choose a major in either ballet or modern 
dance, and why is jazz dance rarely given the legit- 
imacy of its other two sisters? These schemata are 
not nuitually incompatible. Each style offers a dif- 
ferent "worldview'' of dance, of the interaction of 
the roles of the perfornter and the choreographer 
and their relationship to t he whole of dance. 

Dance educators must seek to recognize and 
diminish compartmentalization within tlu* disci- 
pline, and replace it with a sense of the intercon- 
nectedness of the art form as a whole. Dance cur- 
ricula should be guided by the key chara(*teristics 
of postmodern thought that include inquiry ori- 
ented toward discovery, a sense of the interaction 
of aspects of the dance discipline, and an under- 
standing of process and transformation. It should 
be envisioned "not as a linear trajectory nor iis a 
course (with hurdles) to he run, but as a 
multifaceted matrix to he explored" (Doll, p. 251). 

Referring to the concept of complex reality as a 
w^eb of multiple, interacting forces, we see that 
dance can be a means by which the individual 
moves in a variety of directions simultaneously: 
forward to the future, backward to synthesize and 
seek to understand former experiences, forward 
into a deeper understanding of the past; outward to 
connect and reconnect bonds between the self and 
others, inward to knit new internal connections 
among the selves of the self; upward to discover 
new depths of spirituality and intellectuality, down- 
ward to elevate the knowledge of the body. 
Learning can occur at any time. Life is a fundamen- 
tally heuristic process. Dance can l)e a way of 
accessing that deliciously interactive spiral of 
(^xperi(Muing, learning from, and teaching the 
world. 



Figure 4. Aspects of style concerned with artistic 
processes and how they contribute to the unique 
dance event. 
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Dance Education at the Selective 
Liberal Arts College 

Lynn Matluck Brooks 



Education in danco at the small, highly selective 
liberal arts college can, and should, have goals and 
nuMhods distinct from danc(» in other higher educa- 
tion settings. These liberal arts colleges — with 
their small student bodies, high faculty-student 
ratios, selective admissions standards, limited yet 
student-accessible resources, and historically 
determined curricular focuses (Carnes, 1978; 
Carnegie Foundation, 1987, p. 22) — have a special 
mission in the preparation of students of dance. 
While these colleges may not be the most appropri- 
ate institutions for training the theatre dance pro- 
fessional, they can play a special role in the train- 
ing of the crucial nondance population that 
supports the presentation and evolution of dance in 
America. Indeed, liberal arts graduates can serve as 
the main body from which educated board nuMn- 
bcrs, fundraisers, grants officers, publicists, and — 
most importantly — audience can be drawn. These 
roles might not be spotlighted in theatrical posters 
or in critical reviews, yet the dance artist cannot 
function in today's complex business world (and 
art is business, we have all learned) without an edu- 
cated and articulate support structure. 

The Liberal Arts Context: 
Goals for Daiice 

The history of higher education r(»veals several 
distinct philosophies that have, historically, deter- 
mined goals, curriculum, and pedagogy. Bruce 
Kimball has lucidly analyzed these in terms of the 
"(t}1(\s Iflx'ralrs' ideal, the "liberal-free" ideal, and 
the accommodations th(\se two opposing ideals 
have made throughout the history of higher educa- 
tion in Europ(^ and the United States. The lilxMal 
arts ideal concentrates on the handing down of 
knovv[(Hige, the apprcM iation of received wisdom, 



and the study of great texts and classical sources 
(Kimball, 1986, pp. 107, 111, 237-2:38; Bennett, 
1984, pp. 4-5). Devi.sed and nurtured as training 
for the gentility in the Renais.sance and later peri- 
ods, (tries librrales studies themselves wore non- 
technical, nonniarketable, indeed wholly nonpro- 
fessional (Kimball, 1986, pp. 182-18:3; Winter et 
al., 1981 , pp. 2-4). But they led to the formation of 
a type of good citizen-.statesman who could both 
lead and serve the government. 

On the other hand, the liberal-free ideal is con- 
cerned with speculative investigations, free from "a 
priori" standards; it places stress "upon the volition 
of the individual rather than upon the obligations of 
citizenship found in the artos Ubrrdlcs ideal 
(Kimball, 1986, p. 119). This self-expressive and 
intently innovative search for truth, as character- 
ized by the liberal-free ideal, is most evident in 
large research universities where departments 
prize experimentation and new findings. In the 
arts, this would translate as the creation of new 
works and the exploration of new aesthetic and 
technical frontiers. In dance programs at the 
higher education level, then, we see that training 
for the practice of the art and craft of dance can 
best be accomplished at conservatories or in large 
university departments with the resources and the 
philosophical tradition to support innovation and 
creative explorations. 

Within the arfes Uherdles tradition, however- 
characterized by the humanist concern for classical 
texts, language, and values — the student was and is 
traditionally prepared for a broad understanding of 
culture, aesthetics, history, and ethics and also for 
the articulation of values culled from this cumula- 
tive study. The study of the liberal arts, then, pn^- 
[)ares the leading citizen for a role as sUitesman and 
orator, shaper and articulator of public policy, by 
establishing a historically justifiable basis for anal- 
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The liberal arts college provides a broad base of 
cultural knowledge and helps students develop 
skills in evaluation and discernment of quality. 
Photos from Providence ('allege by Alan W. Bean. 



ysis, evaluation, and integration of information. 
This base need not be forever backward-looking; it 
serves, rather, as a springboard for application, 
decision, and action hi the present, The develop- 
ment in the student of taste, values, and mental 
acuity, which has been the ideal of liberal arts edu- 
cation, surely speaks directly to those in educa- 
tional circles today who call for the nourishment of 
"critical thinking" and "values education" among 
students of all levels. These sorts of buzz words are 
not new in educational parlance. The ability of the 
liberal arts curriculum to meet these sorts of needs 
has been a longstanding argument of the defenders 
u{\\\v artvslibrrules ideal (Kimball, 1980, p. 151; 
Mayhew, 19G2, p, (i; Winter et aL, 1981, p. 21). 

It cannot but be clear to any who are employed 
within the American higher education system that 
these two educational "ideals" are just that — ideals 
that are rarely achieved in reality. As Kimball 
stresses throughout his book, acconmuxlations on 
both sides of the higlier educat ion divide have been 
made. For example, many faculty meinbers and 
administrators within the institution of the liberal 
arts college now believe strongly in new research 
as a support for the good teaching and student 
preparation that they continue to prize. 

Similarly, many large universities contimn* to 
champion some model of liberal arts education and 
to establish separate colleges of liberal arts or of 
humanities within the larger structure of the uni- 
versity. I do not intend here to argue for the superi- 
ority of any one nu)del — be it an ideal or an accom- 
modation. Rather, I would like to point out that 
returning to a traditional definition of the (irtcs lib- 
erales can well serve our thinking in planning 
dance curricula and in devising goals for dance 
education at the selective liberal arts college. 

The studies embraced by the liberal arts (Hirricu- 
lum are the humanities, which include the history, 
criticism, and theory of art (Bennett, H)84, p. M). 
This places the liberal arts curriculum in a sphen* 
separate from the training of specialists, profes- 
sionals, arul technicians — those who actually make 
or produce the art. The liberally educated person, 
then, is skilled at "the analysisand discrimination of 
values" — including aesthetic quality (Kind^all. 
198(). p. lf)7). and is i»apable of asking piMiet rating 
questions about life, art, and ethics. William J. 
Bennett has articulated sonu^ of these (juestions: 

What is justice? What should be loved ? 
What deserves to br dcfenrled? What is 
courage? What is uohlc .^ What is bas(^'^ Why 
do civilizations nourish.' Why do ihey 
decliru'-.^ (1^84. p. :)) 
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These are the questions the educated person 
must be able to ask and ponder if he or she is to have 
any appreciation of art iis a sphere of legitimate 
inquiry and exposition. Performer-choreographer 
Meredith Monk, one of I e great synthesizers of 
contemporary art in America, has wondered why art 
in our society has degenerated to the status of 
another "commodity," a '^diversion rather than an 
essential need" (Monk, 1990, p. 30). Monk points 
out that, unwilling to make the effort to wrench 
themselves from their television sets, many 
Americans seem to find art too arduous a pleasure 
for their impatient, fragmented, tired lives. Monk 
concludes, 'As artists, presenters, audiences, and 
lovers of art» we have a significant role in our soci- 
ety. We are responsible human beings" (p. 31). 
Monk rightly recognizes the crucial roles played not 
only by dance artists, but by those who must under- 
stand, appreciate, and support those artists* 
achievements. It is in this sphere that the liberally 
educated individual can be a vital presence. 

Of course, liberal arts colleges face a tension in 
their own systems of values. Broad and lofty educa- 
tional goals, which seek to provide a general and 
fundamental learning base, are in direct conflict 
with the concern expressed by parents, students, 
and college administrators for vocational prepara- 
tion and placement (Astin, Korn, & Berg, 1990, pp. 
51, 80; Mayhew, 19(i2, pp. 12-13). In this conflict, 
however the field of dance can actually benefit 
within the context of the liberal arts college. Unlike 
the danc(^ conservatory or the university dance 
dei)artmcnt, which emulates a model of specializa- 
tion established in such fields as the sciences, the 
liberal arts dance progiam need not be concerned 
with training for the profession of dance perform- 



ance. This training is, in fact, generally best accom- 
plished elsewhere and does not necessarily need to 
be gained within the realm of higher edui'ational 
institutions at all. 

While lil)eral arts colleges — like many other insti- 
tutions of higher education— are busy trying to pre- 
pare their studei\ts for some sort of job proficiency 
or for graduate school in fields that ilraw the elite 
and financially ambitious student — fields such as 
law, medicine, business government, and research 
(Astin, Korn, & Berg, 1990, pp. 48--49, 80-81)— 
they must also adhere to their historical mission. 
This mission includes providing a broad base of 
cultural knowledge and developing skills in evalua- 
tion of new material and discernment of quality. 
The fulfillment of this mission within the dance cur- 
riculum will allow graduates of these colleges — 
now professionals in their various fields — to serve 
on dance company boards of trustees, make arts 
policy, and be avid dance-goers. It is indeed the 
duty of these colleges to guide tlieir now-educated 
alumni toward the effective and socially responsi- 
ble exercise of their nonprofessional time (Mayhew. 
1962, p. 6). Let us harness these resources for the 
support of the dance field. 

Therc^ are certainly examples of small, liberal arts 
colleges such as Cberlin or Connecticut College 
that Imve effei'tivei^ established conservatories 
within their educational structures. These schools 
have chosen to redefine themselves — or at lca.st a 
portion of themselves— in pursuit of highly devel- 
oped performance programs. F]ven liberal arts col- 
leges that lack a focus on training for dauv c per- 
formance occasionally graduate individuals who 
choose to pursue dance as a profession. But liberal 
arts colleges, in general, are chosen by those stu- 



donus whoso professional goals lie olsewhero. Tlwsc 
individuals, howmM\ if provided with a souiid lih- 
oral traininj; and an appropriately designed dance 
eurrieuhnn, ean prove vital to \ \\o sustenance of the- 
atre danc(\ 



Designing a Liberal Arts 
Dance Curriculum 

In establishing arts policy — and thus suppoi t lor 
the arts — education that moves beyond technical 
specialti(\s is essential. With the diverse cultural 
forces affecting the arts at all times, but perhaps 
never more stridently or numerously than today, 
education in the liberal arts can help to establish a 
forum for "public discourse and the means to arrive 
at decisions that can be agreed upon" (Kinnan. 
11)8!), p, Kichard Lyman points out that the 
establishment of a '\shared knowledge base" is 
essential so that people have a Ixxly of learning 
from which to draw values, for it is indeed impossi- 
ble to "expect people to learn to \ in a vacuum of 
informatioir^ (Lyman. n)8}). p. 57). Thus, the cull- 
ing of classical sources and the analysis of great 
texts — the very stuff and method of the liberal arts 
ideal — is well suited to the formation of i)olicy- 
makers and arts supporters who can apply the 
appreciation developed by their training to the eval- 
uation of new works. 

Recently, much academic discussion has cen- 
tered on the failure of American schools to [)rovide 
students with a foundation in either critical, evalua- 
tive thinking or rudimentary cultural knowledge, 
resulting in an undiscerning and "culturally illiter- 
ate** population (see Bloom, H)87; Hirsch. 1987: 
also BemuMt. 1M81. p. 2). Dance educators can tak(^ 
responsibility for offering courses which do. 
indeed, provide students witii a l)asis for knowl- 
edgeable evaluation in one portioi^ of human behav- 
ior: dance — a behavior wliich manifests itself in art 
works as well as in ritual and social expr^^ssion. To 
provide guidance in the choice of works or dance 
forms viewed and stuthed it is the obligation, and 
the pleasur(\ of the dance educator at the liberal 
arts (olh^ge to cull from tlu great body of dance his- 
tory and ethnology those works that give the stu- 
(U^nt a view ofllu^ ( \olutiou and role of dance as art 
and as vital human Ix^havior Th(\se works, sup- 
ported by appropriate and a( (*essil)le readings in 
aesthetics, analysis, and context, can provide th(^ 
student wit h a foundation from wliicli to apply Judg- 
nuMits. to pcrccMvc^ (evolutionary trcMtds, and to 



gnisp meanings in works m)t studied before. Thus 
the teacher must be able to set aside a personal 
ageiula regarding his/her own tiistes and must offer 
a well-balaiu'ed. yet critically defensible program of 
study 

What are scune criteria whici. sui h a dancc^-biisi^d 
liberal arts curriculum must meet? Willianj Bennett 
hits outlined some of the features that he finds can 
"mark the points of significaiue'* in a field and 
ensure that a student ''does m)t wamler aimlessly 
over the terrain, depeiulent solely on cham e to dis- 
cover the laiulmarks of hunuin achievement" 
(HeiuuMt. 1M81. p. ()), He urges care in balaiu ing 
'breadth and depth ' in the approach to the subject 
studied ami urges the use of primary texts in a pro- 
gram that contiiuies beyond one introductory-level 
course. Other recjuirements of good liberal arts 
teaching, states BeniuMt. include strong faculty, 
institutional conviction that the humanities are 
truly central to education, aiul the belief that tliey 
l an be taught with rigor ^ls 'a means of inquiry that 
can (H)nvey serious truths, (lefensible argumeiUs. 
ami significant ideas" (p. 8). ( Ourse conte'U and the 
quality of teaching, then, are the nuvjor constituents 
of a successful curriculum. In choosing course con- 
tent, it is evident tliat any field of knowUnlge is far 
laiger than even a full four years of study can 
encompass. Thus the choii e of certain ' blocks * of 
infonuation imist be made (Mayhew. p. r){)), 

in order to balance demaiuls of breadth and depth 
and to offer stepping stones toward contimied inde- 
pendent involvenuuu in the field, 

hu'} ('(is(>(i AttCfitioN to Historij 

With cari^ful thought, the teatures listed abovc^ 
can be applitul to dance curricula with little diffi- 
culty. Dance is a field whose history can l)e easily 
lost, but in rcM-ent years increased attention has 
been given both to salvaging the past aiul to the 
preservation of current repertoire and related 
material for future gencTations, Such developments 
as th(^ establislunent of tlu^ Society of Dance History 
Scliolars. the creation of a graduate pn)gram specif- 
ically in danc( Itistory at the Tniversily of 
( alifornia-RiviM'side. anii the increased publicati(m 
and (piality of books and articles about subjects and 
nu^thods in dance history anci ethnology all attest to 
t his conc(M II among dariccMs aiul scholars for rcu ap- 
turing and sustaining tlu^ historical viability ol tlu* 
dauci* (A'eiU and the lif(* devoted to dance. 

The materials are indcnul becoming available* for 
the founding of a curri( tihun in dance that h)[iows 




ihv liberal arts ideal; great texts — danees and daiu e 
literature in our case — serve as a field for investiga- 
tion, questioning, and the formation of critical ju(lg- 
ment and aesthetic sensitivity. Also, access to 
fihned and recorded versions of dance works and to 
other audiovisual media now allows us to gain some 
experience of dances either lost to the repertoire or 
simply beyond the range of class field trips. While I 
certainly exhort students to see dance live and try to 
make live professional performance available to 
them — or to bring them to it — recorded dance is an 
important and relatively affordable way to intro- 
duce a large body of choreography and material for 
analysis in the classroom. The eurreiU conutuTcial 
videotape market is dominated by ballet works, 
which allows sonu^ good covM cT^o of great works in 
that genre, but leaves other masterpieces {e>g., in 
jazz and modern danee) unavailable. Distributors of 
educational and experiitiental films and videos nuist 
be investigated for coverage of areius not met by 
conuiiercial distributors. The efflores(*ence aiul ris- 
ing quality of rc^gional dance groups is another 
means of bringing the experience of dance perform- 
ance and viewing to (^olleges that may be far from 
such dance centers as New York or San P>ancisco. 
Many of these companies present works by masters 
of choreography, recreated through notated scores 
or set by designated artists; many regional troup(\s 
also conunission work by renowned artists, as well 
as presenting their own material. Thus, it is truly 
possible today to create a dance curriculum that fits 
well iiUo the liberal arts tradition. 

Foundation courses in dance, then, can address a 
rang(^ of dance styles, functions, and criteria, using 
(examples of fine performances and thoughtful ana- 
lytical writing as the "great text: " for study. For 
example, under 'styles" (or 'forms" or "genres' ), 
oiu^ might articulate such western theatre forms as 
Jazz, ballet, and nu)dern dance. These can serve as 
general categories for comparison, but also as 
umbrellas under which to group otluM' subdivisions. 
Modern danc(\ thus, might be further studied in 
t(M*ms of iiistorical periods, f)f individual tech- 
ni(pies. or of national contributions. In terms of his- 
torical styles, the period of tlu^ lorerunners, for 
example, might be discussed with film and video- 
recorded works of Ruth St. 1)(MUs used as visual 
texts (for example. T''(ulhl<U('rs of Minlcvii Ihtut c 
includes s\\v\\ excerpts, as does the 11)58 film Ruth 
St. I)('nis<n((i Ted Slum Pi). excerpts of St. I>cms\s 
own writings could be used as writtc^n texts, and 
Suzanne Shelton's DiriN(' Dmircr would be impor- 
tant for critical and contextual information and as a 
nu)del of dance research. To study individual tech- 
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niques in nu)dern dance, students could look at 
Doris Humphrey's style in her dances performed 
live in reconstruction or jis recorded in the rei'cntly 
released video recording of With Mii Red Fires and 
Neiv Danco'y supportive written material might be 
chosen from Humphrey's autobiography, Doris 
Unrnphreif: An Artist First, as well as from Marcia 
Siegel's Datjs oh Earth and Ernestine Stodelh^ s 
The Dance Technique of Doris Humphrefj, As\m\y 
of national contributions in modern dance might 
l(> )k at current American postmodernism, (Jerman 
(i; ,iu e-theatrt\ ami Japanese hutoh. 

Fane t ions ami Purposes 

The teacher might also choose to view daiu es by 
fuiu tions or purposes, so that "theatre dance" itself 
becomes a giMieral category (n)ntrasted with ritual 
dances, lolk dances, social dances, and so on. 
(Tioosing one culture or nation, such as Spain, 
might offer the t(\'ich(M' ample material with which 
to make such comparisons, v^'ith, for example, 
dam es ol th(^ Escuela BolcMa serving as theatre- 
dam e works, the dance of los Seises us(Mi <is a sub- 
ject of ritual dancing, and the Andalusian Sevillanas 
studied iis examples of folk dance. The interactions 
and common features of these dances and th(Mr 
functions can and should be articulated. 

1 believe it important to open students' minds 
about the range of dance that geographical, cul- 
tural, ami historical considerations permit. Thus. I 
often place "classical dance " forms of differeiU 
nations close together on a syllabus. Students might 
study classical ballet and then the classic al dances 
ol Irulia. 1 ask them to reflect on what makes both 
forms "classical" despite their obvious differences 
in technicpie and performance. This leads to investi- 
gation of choreographic fonn, training, profession- 
alism in dance, aesthcM ics. and social values in ea( h 
culture. 

At th(^ sanu^ tinu\ tlu^ very complex interplay of 
national styles thai has influen(*ed artists lor centu- 
ries can be discussed within the context of any om^ 
dancc^ lorn) studied. For example, in a nnn lit review 
ol th(^ work ol Seatth^-born modern daiu*(*r and cho- 
r(M)grapher Mark Morris. Arleiu^ ('roc(^ poiiUs out 
that 'nudticulturalisin exists and has always existed 
in American dance; tberc^ is scan ely an American 
choreographer of note who has not hern influenced 
both by the pluralism of our society and by the way 
dance j >t naturally soaks it up^^ (('roc(\ n)f){). p. 
81). Morris, ot course, draws on his background in 
flanuMU (), Balkan and Israeli folk dance, Hindu 
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(laiu (\ inodi^rn and ballot, and others. Ho is hardly 
aloiio ill (his array of sources: Isadora Duncan drew 
from th(^ ancitMit (noeks. St. Denis from tlu^ 
Ciieiilals. Krick Hawkins from the American 
Indians, and so on. up to today s avant-gardists 
su(*h iLS Molissa PYnley, whose upbringing in Spain 
and Africa has pro/oundly shaped her work (Dixon, 
1989). Noi is this use of erosscultural material lim- 
ited to Americans. Students should know that, for 
example, Diagbilev's BalUus Kusses displayed 
national influonees from old Russia, chic nc^w 
France, exotii* Spain, and tlu^ mysterious Kitst. 

Similarly, the influence of popular danci^ forms 
on 'art*^ dance needs to be pointed out to students 
who may feel that they lack inlelleclua! or aesthetic 
access to n^fined theatre dance. The evoluti )n of 
ballet from Kuropean folk forms is only one exam- 
ple of this: IVyla Tharp's melange of boogying, 
baton-twirling, modern danc(\ and highly sophi.sti- 
cated ballet comnuMUary is another such (^\amplc\ 
Thus there is literally a world and a wealth of sub- 
ject matt(M' for the shaping of a foundation course^ 
in dance at the lil)eral arts college. I advocate no 
one fixed syllabus how: thcMc is great room for tlu^ 
individual teacher s ( relativity in course design. 



The crux of the design, however, must be the qual- 
ity and influence of the works (both visual and writ- 
ten) the teacher chooses, so that the most compeU 
ling themes, demonstrated by the finest examples 
of dance performance, choreographic styles, and 
aesthetic trends are presented to the students. 

Criteria for evaluation can be introduced through 
introductory writings on aesthetics iis a philosophi- 
cal field, and on dance aesthetics specifically. For 
example, Betty Redfern's Dance, Art, (nid 
Ai'stiiciics migiit serve as a text in this area, provid- 
ing a basis for a(\sthetics in general and for dance 
aesthetics particularly (CartiT, 1990, pp. :i:i-:M), 
The writings of the best of dance critics through 
tinu^ — frcjm (lautier to Edwin Denby to Deborah 
.h)witt — can serve as additional texts and (^xamples 
of careful evaluation and articulate dam-e writing. 

Karlier mention has been made of tlu* wvvd to 
( hoose "blocks" of material for presentation, rather 
than attempting total coverage of dance history, 
(Uhnology. and ai^sthetics. An example^ of such block 
design can hv drawn from my .syllabus. I try to dis- 
( uss .som(^ exampl(\s of tlu^ great w(\st(Tn theatre 
forms that I believe will b(^ most available to our stu- 
(!(MitS'CUm-dance supportcMs: Jazz, ballet, and mod- 
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ern dance. I focus on certain great works or on cer- 
tain great masters of the form; then, in close 
proximity, I introduce related forms, drawing on 
international folk dance » ritual forms from a variety 
of religious perspectives, current or historical 
social dances, and classical theatre forms with inde- 
pendent and powerful traditions. These subjects are 
supported by introduction to various methods of 
analysis, from effort-shape, to Adshead's "four 
stages" (Adshead, 1988, pp. 111-122), Allegra 
Fuller Snyder's "dance symbol" (Snyder, 1972, pp, 
213-224), and others. Students learn that all of 
these analytical methods can serve as a "way" to a 
work that might be initially unfamiliar and puzzling. 

In order to know whi* h one(s) of these avenues of 
approach will be most r'ruitful, I encourage students 
to start with the most immediately available mate- 
rial: the movement that they are seeing. They must 
learn, then, first of all to engage actively in what 
they view, so that they do see it, rather than letting 
it wash superficially over them, as if they were 
watching a television sit-com. They must attempt to 
describe what they are seeing, both in terms of spe- 
cific movement s done and of larger group or tempo- 
ral developments. Any assertions they make — 
aesthetic, analytical, or sociological — must be 
supported by evidence based on the dance itself. If 
students describe certain movements they see as 
"gripping" or "ugly" or "romantic" or "expressive," 
for example, I ask them to articulate why the move- 
ment appears that way to them. Which dancers 
moved in the low level primarily and why wius this 
choice made? Were the dancnvs led only by 
women — or only by men — and why or why not? 
Many other sorts of questions of this nature can be 
iisked regarding any viewed material. 

Lennihuj to ''Read'' Dancrs 

The students, thus, must learn to "read" the 
dances — to make of them texts of which specific 
questions can be a^sked in order to glean particular 
information and to make sound personal judg- 
ments, supported by evidence. The need for the (cur- 
rent generation (^f students to learn perceptive 
rcdilim} in the conventional sense of that word has 
lu^en stressed by education authorities (Bennett, 
1 98 1, p. 11). and I believe that we nnist extend that 
demand and training to the "reading" of dances. It is 
all too ea.sy for our students to regard all dancing as 
entertainnuMit, rt^laxation. a pretty gloss on the 
human body; I hope to jolt out of that position 



This foundation course can, and should, be fol- 
lowed by courses that study in greater depth spe- 
cific subjects or questions raised in the earlier 
course. But now the students have developed both a 
bigger picture of the variety of dance an^ its func- 
tions and some language for the articulation of what 
they are seeing. Lest my curriculum seem unduly to 
slight craft in favor of context (Hobgood, 1 990, pp. 
22-28), I want to make it clear that among the sub- 
jects that might be studied beyond the foundation 
course, or together with it, I include technique. The 
foundation course should help students to develop 
aw^areness of the kinesthetic component of dance 
viewint? as well as dance ' )ing. I always bring stu- 
dents in niy foundation course out of the lecture hall 
and into the dance studio for movement explora- 
tions, so that the technical terms they must learn 
are understood from within their own bodies. Thus, 
for example, they explore, feel, and express the var- 
ious poles of time, spa(*e, weight, and flow and work 
out combinations of full efforts. This is excellent 
preparation for any dance technique course, and 
also perhaps, these first forays into the studio will 
encourage hesitant students to venture back for a 
movement course. 

Curriculum in such area^> of dance study as com- 
position, criticism, anthropology, and history can 
all spring from the foundation coMrse, If the teacher 
has carefully designed the choice of materials intro- 
duced initially — the dance works, the dance artists, 
the forms, the geographical coverage, and the sup- 
portive readings assigned to oa(*h day's topic — 
students not only learn much information about 
those particular dances studied, but more impor- 
tantly, they learn a number of widely appli(*able 
.skills. 

1 . How to view works in a continuum of creativ- 
ity and innovation. 

2. How to analyze and evaluate new material pre- 
sented, in(*luding that of the cuirent 
avant-garde. 

How to find information about forms not pre- 
viously en(*()untered. 
1. How to arti(Milate both what they see and their 
response to it. 

Th(\se skills will well serv(^ the mature iiulividual 
who leaves college, beconuvs a professional in \\ 
field ()th(^r than dance, but maintains an interest in 
danc(* as a support <m\ Such support translates into 
dancH' audiences, infornuMl boards of trustees for 
dance companies, and volers who understand 
issues of arts poliiy Tluvse people (*an beconu' tlu* 
' good citizens" for daiu'C that the liberal artseduca- 



tion attempts to develop in a nu)re general sense. 
Those graduates who enter sueh fields as govern- 
ment or business may have direet influence on arts 
poliey, funding, and representation. Lawyers and 
doctors, too — and those in nuioy other fiehls — can 
apply their special expertise to areas of concern to 
dancers, if they are liberally educated about dance. 
And ( ertainly there will always be those individuals 
who graduate from such a liberal education and find 
that they are somehow ' hooked" on dance: they may 
choose to pursue independent or graduate stucly of 



dance technique and composition. Surely, their 
foundation in dance as a broad field of study, their 
familiarity with great works and a range of tradi- 
tions, and their understanding of how to analyze 
and articulate the movement they view can only 
serve them well in that study. 

For the dance field, this is a curriculum that l an 
lead us all to become the 'responsible human 
beings'* whom Meredith Monk called for in her 
statement above. This is a curric uluin m dance for 
which the liberal arts college is ideally suited. 
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University Dance: Some Questions 



Jan Van Dyke 



Thoro Wits a iinu\ not lon^ ago, wIumi, as a free- 
lanco daiu'o artist, 1 saw little nood for (lanco- 
oriiMited theoretical work or a broad-based educa- 
tion in a Held geared to perforiuanee. For twenty 
years, niy life had been centered on dancing, on 
being active, making dance visible and possible, 
seeing that things happened. Today, after three 
years of doctoral study and one and a half years 
working as an assistant j)rofessor of dance, my 
point of view has changed. vSlowly, 1 have become 
aware of the distinction between ^training" — which 
nu)st other serious dance students and 1 have 
sought over the year.s — and "education": the differ- 
ence betw(HMi how to produce a better dancer and 
how best to educate dancers as citizens and ru(MU- 
bers of a culture. 1 have begun to view^ the dance 
studio as confining, and with it, the perspective of 
the performer, defined by its emphasis on personal 
readiness. And a.s my point of view slowly broadens 
to include more of the world. 1 glimpse the difficul- 
ti(^s in trying to acconuuodate botli approaches at 
once. 

Over the past few years, in adjusting to life within 
the university. 1 have experienced a kind of culture 
shock, finding myself part of a system with its own 
vahies. strengths, and weaknesses, quite separate 
from the professional danc(^ world. Many of my 
graduate^ classes were conducted as dialogues 
between prof(\ssor and students, .\fter a lifetime ol* 
silently taking dance classes. 1 found myself over- 
conn^ l)y shyness and insiM'urity at having to speak. 
My initial feelings were of being radically out of 
contc^xt. of having nothing to contribute to tie* 
ongoing discussion, of having conu^ from another 
world, of confusion and uncertainlv about my own 
beliefs. After silting in th<^se classes I would 
t^xplode into tlu^ technique class(\s I was teaching, 
filling the room with my relic^f at having sonu^thing 
to say. being \\\ control, having a voic(\ Hut as 1 
cf)ntinue(l working toward my Kdl), I became^ 
aware of cpK^stions about t(M*hni(jue within tlu^ uni- 
V(M sity setting and 1 began trying to r(M oru ih* what 



I know the profession demands with the realities 
and values of the university. 

In dance, as in any physical skill, discipline is 
essential. Repetition is accepted as ritual and we 
work for years to learn control and precision, try- 
ing to get it right, rarely questioning the why but 
only the how to. Learning technique is not a crea- 
tive process nor does it promote critical thinking. 
In fact, technical training can work against creativ- 
ity [)hysically in the sense that, with enough repeti- 
tion, nuiscles be( onu^ programmed to more in ways 
that feel right (we call it * nniscle nuMuory"), mak- 
ing it difficult to break out of habitual patterns into 
new stylistic areas. Wanting to be dancers, W(^ imi- 
tate our teachers and accept this training Jis neces- 
sary to building a strong technique. The daily chan- 
neling of concentration through the same patterns 
again and again, the nonverbal acceptance of direc- 
tion and correction, being pulled to a norm, trying 
to look right — these are familiar to any dancer who 
hius undertaken serious training, and they are not 
elements that encourage creative problem solving 
or critical response. The latter, historically, have 
hvvn the donuiin of higher education. Technical 
training and the philo.sophical premises of a liberal 
arts education have never fit comfortably together 

Because university dance programs have tradi- 
tionally recpiired creative and/or scientific work 
and theoretical study, while sometinu\s down- 
playing the importance of technical training. th(\v 
ha\e tended to attract and develop dancers nu)re 
int(Mested in ideas and individual expression than 
those trained entirely in professional studios. In tlu^ 
university, daru'c Ix^gan within physical education 
programs and from early on was focused on using 
the form to s(M V(^ tin* encis of education by stinudat- 
ing the inuigination and broadiMiing the social 
capabilities of th(^ individual that he may at once 
profit from and svrxi' the greatcM* world without** 
(Margarc^t irHoubh^r (pu)t'Hi in HuytcT. p. 

My p(M-c(^ption is that, before !!)7(). univiTsily 
dance studcMils m)rnuiily wvwi on to bcncuuc^ tlu* 
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(lancor/u ai'lu rs or dancer/scholars of Ihv fi(»l(l, 
with only a small perreiUage making a career of 
performing. This lack of empha^sis on teehnique in 
the academic curriculum allowed universities and 
colleges to graduate students in four years, though 
many were, at that point, not employable as profes- 
sional dancers. Thus, in spite of apparent common 
interests, a schism developed between the aca- 
(iemic dance world and the professional field, 
reflecting a de(^p divergence of values centering on 
the question of whether one is trying to train the 
dancer or educate^ the person, to teai'h skills or 
build iimcv resource's (Kraus & Chapman, 1981, p. 
158). 

Since the mid-IJXiOs, tin* number of American 
colleges and universities offering dam-e luis grown 
steadily At the same time, an evolution within the 
academic danc^e setting has been occurring with 
longterm implications for the field: the point of 
view hcus shifted. In an effort to integrate profes- 
sional with educational viewpoints, the trend luis 
b(HMi to move away from an administrative ba*se in 
physical education, l)econu^ either an independ- 
ent dance department orr program, or part of a 
department or si^hool concerned wiih other per- 
forming arts, such as music or theatre (Kraus & 
Chapman, p. 292). In addition, dance faculties have 
adopted professional equivalencies to academii' 
degrees, allowing for the increased hiring of per- 
forming artists a.s teachers. Some have encouraged 
older dancers to return to school by permitting tlu* 
transformation of professional career experiencivs 
into academic credit. 

Moreover, there has been a nu)V(» to in.stitutional- 
v/A' professional training standards. In 198 1 . reprc*- 
sentatives from academic dance programs met in 
Washington. D.(\ to consider the (\stablishm(MU of 
an accHMlilation iissociation for educational pro- 
grams in dance. As a result of that meeting, the 
National Association of Schools of Dance* was 
fornnnl. Forty-cMght institutions became charter 
nuMUbers: ten professional dance training organi- 
zations and thirty-eight I'olh^ges and universities. 
NASI) d(\scribes its function as one* ol finding 

ways of clarifying and maintaining^ standards in 
dance* tluon^^li tlic rcvsponsihh* cducauon of 
dancers. Uy means of accreditation, it can 
cncoura>4(* tliose institutions tluU consist(Mitly 
j^ivt^ stud(»nts a sound basis for sij^nificant iuturo 
acconM>ii*^inn(MUs in (ianc(v (NASD, IHST, p. '2) 

Memlx^rship is bjiscd on criteria such as curricu- 
lum, admission polici(\s. sequeiu ing ol ( lass(\s. 
length of tim(^ in operation. Oiculty qualifications. 
faciliti(\s and equipnuvit. advertising, fiiumcial pob 
ici(\s. and stud(Mit access to libraries Standards 
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and guidelines are described as having evolved 
from a synthesis of thought about professional 
t raining in dance and are to be used as part of the 
p(*er review process of accreditation, rather than as 
a set of rules and regulations. According to NASI) 
literature, standards for admi.ssion to the organiza- 
tion are meant to provide the basis for dialogue on 
three levels: within an institution as the self-study 
(which is necessary for application) is being devel- 
oped, between an institution and the Association 
(during the period of evaluation), and between the 
Association and the general public. 

Kona Sande, former director of the dance divi- 
sion at the University of (California at Santa 
Barbara, was one* of the dance educators who for- 
nmlated these standards. Sande says that the NASD 
lias, in a real sense, given university dance depart- 
ments permission to do what many now want to do 
anyway: to require an intensive studio c omponent 
within their programs. Additionally, she says, 
aci reditation has h(»lped legitimize danc(» pro- 
grams within the university community, particu- 
larly anu)ng administrators with budgetary and dis- 
creticMiary powers (Sande, 1989). 

^'Professional'' and ^'Liberal Arts'' 

Today, iho Association has three categori(\s of 
accredited membership. Division I is for dance 
schools and studios seeking legitimation in the 
eyes of the profession and the public. Divisions II 
and III are for collegt* and university departments 
looking for professional credibility. The separation 
betwetMi Divisions II and III marks the diffcTencc 
betwetMi a "professional" degree* and a "liberal arts" 
(U^gree. The associate^ of fine arts and the l)ach(*l()r 
of fine* arts degrees arc both included in Division II 
and both "require that at Iciist (35% of the course 
credit be in studio work and n^latecl anuus*' (NASD, 
1987. p. 10). This describes a strongly focused 
course of study, narrowed to the development of 
tcH-hnical skills and da:u'(* artistry, in essenc(\ a 
vocational degrcMv Tlu^ lil)eral arts degrees ar(* 
( ailed asso( iate of arts or science* and bachelor of 
arts or scicMUc* with a majcu' in dance. These 
d(^gr(M\s usually rc^quire that onc third to on(*-half 
th(* total courscMTcdit be in dance. NASI) describes 
Division III as including "schools aufl departments 
whos(* pnnionunant purpose and (Mirollment ar(» in 
(juality (Mlucation in dance * (NASD. 1980, p. :^). a 
t(dling (iistiiu'tion from HFA (Division II). whi( h 
has as "its primary (Mophasis . . . the dcvc^lopnuMit 
of skills. c(>nci*pts and scns!biliti(\s (^sscMitial to the 
(lan( (^ prof(\ssi()nal * (N.XSI). n)87. {) 11). 

■^2 



The difference between Division II and Division 
III points to the dissimilarity in emphasis between 
educating dancers as people and training dancers 
for dance. In its listing in the 88/89 
Ddncemagazine College Guide (Lcuvson, 1988), 
the University of California at Santa Barbara, a 
public, state-supported university, makes the dis- 
tinction clear: 

The BFA degree is oriented toward training the 
(lance student for a professional career in per- 
foimance and/or choreography and the curricu- 
lum is centered around studio courses and 
related theatrical experiences. The BA degree is 
a less structured program and allows time for 
students to pursue course work that could lead 
to alternate careers. . , . (p. 87) 

This distinction affects dancers throughout their 
lives, bearing on both the transition they must 
make at the end of a performing career and on their 
ability to survive in a field where a "job" as a dancer 
rarely provides a living wage. It also points up an 
i.ssuc that is becoming more important within the 
dance world itself: Can educators reconcile the 
demand from *he field for excellence in technique 
with the simultaneous demand for choreographers 
who have both skill and vision? Wliat is the rela- 
tionship between intensive technical training and 
the development of choreographic ability? Most 
professionally trained dancers learn to think tecli- 
nically, narrowing their concerns to rehearsing, 
injuries, diet, physical mastery, and survival issues: 
how to get work, the critical response to current 
and future work, and who is doing what. Would this 
he different with a stronger background in the 
humanities? With a broader education, might we 
not be(*ome more resonant artists with a stronger 
.sense of our connection to the society in which we 
work? Today's dance might then be less (H)n(*erned 
with itself, with technique and dancing, and deal 
more with new way of viewing the times. 

1 first encountered the distinction between edu- 
cation and training when I began doctoral studies 
in 1 \)MS, It Wits ho'v to me and seenunl to imply that 
by thinking in fvrms of training, the term we use to 
describe a concentration on technique and produc- 
tion, we in dance deny our students balance. 
Already, in my professional life. I had been aware of 
a lack of \'crbal confidence and my narrow range of 
abilities, 1 was also conscious of the p<issive accept- 
ance anu)ng dancers of professional situations that 
are sonu»tinu\s inluuuanc and the lack of power 
many of us leel in response to press covcri^ge and 
the political dance establisluncnt , or in sim[)ly 
being able to speak intelligently about work W(» are 
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interested in doing. With many dancers, there is a 
notable lack of relationship with the world outside 
the dance studio. In fact, in my experience, many 
dancers willingly exchange a lack of general power 
within society for the very personal sense of power 
that comes from having strong physical skills. 

This is a trade-off with serious implications. The 
precursors of modern dance, the two women who 
pioneered the field, were not technicians and did 
not grow up in dance .studios. Isadora Duncan and 
Ruth St. Denis were largely self-taught (Page, 1984, 
p. vii). Both trained sporadically in assorted styles 
ranging from Delsartian interpretations to ball- 
room dance, acrobatic tricks, and a brief introduc- 
tion to ballet (Ruyter, 1979). Since their time, many 
of the artists considered leaders in modern dance, 
the innovators, the more creative minds, also have 
not been people who trained intensively in tech- 
nique. Doris Humphrey did start dancing at the age 
of eight (Humphrey, 1906, p. 17), but Martha 
(iraham waited, because of parental opposition, 
until she wa.s 22 to begin her studies (McDonagh, 
1973, p. 52). Paul Taylor got "a flash, or whatever it 
is . . . telling me that Tm to become a dancer — not 
any old dancer, but one of the best" (Taylor, 1987, 
p. 26), when he was a .sophomore in college with no 
previous dance experience. Merce Cuimingham 
has had a lifelong interest in theatre and began 
intermittent dance study at the age of eight, but he 
(*ame to the study of modern dance during his col- 
lege years (Cunningham, 1985, p. 33). Erick 
Hawkins began studying dance after college gradu- 
ation (McDonagh, 1976, p. 297), and Jose Limon, 
who thought he would be a painter, came to his first 
dance classes at the age of 20 (Gadan & Maillard, 
1959, p. 214). Alwin Nikolais initiated his training 
at the Bennington College School of Daiu-e as a 
young man (Gadan & Maillard, p. 242), and Alvin 
Ailey .started studying with Lester Horton while in 
his teens (Mazo, 1984, p. 23). Yvonne RaiiuT .says 
she began .studying dance in earnest in 1959, when 
she was 25 (Rainer, 1974, p. 5). 



How Do People Learn To Dance? 

These experiences raise a number of issues on 
the broad question of how people learn to dance. Is 
there a relationship between technical training and 
creativity and leadership? As we train bodies to be 
disciplined and obedient instruments, skilled at fol- 
lowing directions, accustomed to taking correc- 
tion, working silently to bc^come a vehicle for 
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another porson's ideas, are we also training minds 
in the same way? Are serious, long-term dance stu- 
dents put at a disadvantage in today's society, sacri- 
ficing language and social skills for movement and 
technical training? 

Speaking as one who sp(^nt much of her youth in 
the dance studio, I find that the very questions and 
their implications are uncomfortable. Discipline 
aiid obedience are high on the list of values we 
instill in dance students, and they are, on iho 
whole, not the makings of creative leadership ancl 
innovation. What would Yvonne Rainer s work 
have been like had she studied dance for ten years 
before arriving in New York? As it was, she was 25 
before she began serious work. Understandably, 
she had no tradition to uphold, and though she wius 
an earnest student, the realization that she would 
never fit the mold of 'dancer" in this society gave 
her an ambivalence that developed into a radical 
response, an adversarial posture in regarcl to the 
dance establishment (Chin, 1975). "The choices in 
my work are predicated on my own peculiar 




resources . . . and also on an ongoing argument 
with, love of, and contempt for dancing*' (Rainer, p. 
71), she said, and in this context, the extraordinary 
directions she pursued make clear sense. 

I .suspected that I would never be ' good enough " 
to dance in an official company. Although 1 was 
becoming more proficient in conventional tech- 
nical matters, the chunky construction of my 
l)o(ly and my lack of natural litheness did not fit 
the popular image of the female dancer (Chin, 
p. 51) 

So she made work that defied that image. More 
important, she was not so identified with dance that 
she could not defy it. Because she had a broad 
background to bring to it, her work Wius not about 
trying to fit in. 

A point of view, necessary to the development of 
one s own voice as an artist, needs cultivation and 
stimulation, exposure to ideas, and faith in one s 
own ability to know the truth. Richard Kraus and 
Sarah Chapman (1981) state that most dance edu- 
cators today believe their position in education is 
strengthened by a growing recognition of the need 
for educational experiences that will provide a 
sense of personal involvement, helping students 
become aware of their uniqueness and capable of 
nuiking meaningful judgmeiUs within all areas of 
life. Perhaps these kinds of experiences occur in 
programs that include dance in a general curricu- 
lum, but are they reflected in the way profession- 
ally oriented dantn^ students are being taught? In 
fact, the restricted focus of a professionally-orieiU- 
ed dance program cuts out the social and philo- 
sophical grounding needed to understand the 
world aiul form a response to it and, without doubt, 
affects both art and liv(\s in the long run. 

Excellence in any field requires some narrowing 
of focus. As a dancer, I have valued my own techni- 
cal ability and worked hard to incrc^ase it, (M\joying 
the power it gives me, the pride in myself, and the 
range of performing opportunities it has opened to 
im\ The issue here is how to bahuu e tlu^ coiu eiUi a- 



Broadening the education of dancers will transform 
the field of dance in unpredictable ways. Photos at 
left and opposite page from the dance program at 
Mankato State University, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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tioii required for this kind of achievoineiit with tlie 
breadth and scope necessary for an active partici- 
pation in the culture around us. Our problen* — and 
the problem of the university programs involved 
with meeting the demands of the dance profes- 
sion — is that the technical requirements of a pro- 
fessional career are so consuming that time taken 
out for other areas of study necessarily inhibits 
energy, concentration, and momentum in a very 
competitive field. However, university programs 
are uniquely placed to offer dance within a context 
meaningful to both the person and the professional 
in each student and could, with thought to curricu- 
lum, begin to exert profound influence over the 
teaching of dance. 

Teaching About Choices 

If long-term, rigorous technical training is the 
oiUy way to produce versatile and skilled dancers, 
should we not also from the beginning teach dance 
students to develop their minds and emotional 
beings along with their bodies? Beginning training 
after the age of ten, teaching nonjudgmentally 
while providing information on safety and style, 
and allowing time for students to work out {)r()b- 
lei.is with coml)inations individually and together 
during class are all ways in which we might begin. 
Allowing discussion of why things are done the way 
they are to be a regular part of learning techniciue 
is anotiu^r. I^roviding a context for what is being 
taught will give students a ( learcM* pi( ture of a 
world in which tlu^y can make choices, as will link- 
ing a i)articular techniciue to a belief system. 



Encouraging the development of a point of view 
can only help to balance the discipline built in to 
longterm technical training, 

We must be sure that darn ers can separate the 
person from the function and that we teach them to 
strengthen both aspects. We do want to give stu- 
dents the skills required for moving with power and 
articulation. That sonse of control is, I think, what 
draws many young women to the field, giving tliem 
a realm where they feel a certain empowerment. 
But we do not want them to stop there. While teach- 
ing physical skills, w(* must watch that we do not 
also teach dependency, creating followers and ;.'.iv- 
ing fieedom only within the restrictions of the stu- 
dio or the confines of a role. 

The unanswered question is: Mow nmch do we 
require danco to stay iis it is? By broadening the 
educaMon of dancers we will be transforming the 
field in ways that cannot be predicted. (\Ttainly 
dancers will l)ecome less pliant, more questioning 
of how they are used, and nu)re conscious of their 
own power, as well as more aware of the context 
and history of their art. Perhaps the form will 
evolve to fit the danctus rather tlian the reverse 
process, to which we are so accuston (1. Today, 
l)oth dancers and choreograi)hers find themselves 
swept up in the culture-wide worship of success, 
spectacle, and mastery. Western dance has tradi- 
tionally held these (jualities to be important and hius 
tailored its training programs to suit its values. For 
a time, it seemed that with the work of Margaret 
ITDoubler and Anna Sokolow and the early work of 
Martha (iraham and others, individualism and dem- 
ocratic thought would have an influence on the art. 
The old values have withstood the intrusion, how- 
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ever, aiid continue to exert a profound influence on 
standards within the field, on methods of training, 
and on priorities in dancers' lives. 

Serving dance students within the university sys- 
tem remains a challenging issue. How best can we 
join the demands of the field with the educational 
grounding necessary for the creation of an authori- 
tative art that can lielp us see ourselves, make us 



aware of what we take for granted, and lead us to 
provocative questions about the way we live? What 
we all want is the best possible situation for dance 
and dancers. In order to achieve this, we must con- 
tinue to examine what we are doing, reflecting not 
only on how to be excellent dancers, but on how to 
be active and responsive members of our culture as 
well. 
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Content Knowledge in Dance Education 



Sylvie Fortin 



In riM ont yrars. considorablo attiMUioii and 
dohate havo tocusiMl on odurational roforin. In 
higher education, many oducalional rrtornuMs 
have nu'omnuMuled logislation requiring toarluMs 
to complete nioro courso work in thoir own subject 
inattor. This riM oninuMidation is based on th(^ 
assumption that rontont knowledge is a "h)giral 
priM-ondition for ihv artivitios ot teaching" 
(Buchniaiui, nW:J). Parallel to that, many (educa- 
tion rosoarch'Ts havo starlod to investigate the 
nature, the souri * s. iiMi the development of sub- 
ject matter knowUv)^' ' in teacher preparation, as 
well as the intluen' hat teachers' subject matt(T 
knowledge has on stuiic nt achievement. The result 
has been a dramatic change in the way in which the 
knowledjie base for teaching is conceptuali/ed. and 
the newly emerging paradigm reflecting that 
change has begun to intluence how experts think 
about teaching, how teacher education curricula 
are structured, and how research agendas on 
teaching are organized. It is important that dancc^ 
edu(*ators beconu^ aware of lh(^ is.sues raised by this 
paradigm. The meaning of a knowledge-bas(Ml 
approach to dance in higher (ulucation nuTits 
investigation and critical (examination. 

rhree texts, /\ N(tfi(^n Prrpin t^d: Ti^dchrrs Jnr 
the J 1st ( c//////// ((^irnegie Commission Task 
Forc(\ n)8()). Tdiuorn^u^s Tvuduns: A R('p(^rt o/ 
fh<^ //o/n/r.s (innfp (Ilolnuvs (Jroup. 19(S()). and the 
HdHdhook n/ /ersrrnf // o// Tau hnui (third edi- 
tion. Witt rock. n)(S(')). are (^xamples of ibe effort to 
improve teaching, Educator PiMK^iope Peterson 
llf)88) obstMves that although tlu^ threi^ n^ports 
ri^flect different i)ers}M v l ivi\s. they < onvergi^ on 
sev(Mal c(unmon tluMUi s ^-ucit as the con( eption of 
teachers as 'thoughtful' professionals who define 
Iheir knowliMlgi^ bases in systematic t(Mn\s. 
Kducator Lee Shulman (IHST) is explicit on this 
point: 

\ advoratcs of protcssioiuil rt^loi ni hast^ 
their argiuneiits on ll\c \)v\\v\ that tlu^rt^ 
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(^xisls a 'knowledge hase lor tt-aching' —a 
codif ied or codiliahle aggregati(Mi of knowl- 
edge, skills, imderstanding. and technology 
of ethics and disposition, of collective 
responsibility — as well as a means for rep- 
resefiling and conununicating it. ([). 1) 

According to Shulman. any organization of 
teacher knowledge^ should include the following 
categories: knowledge of learners and their charac- 
teristics, knowledge of educational contexts, 
knowledge^ of educational ends, curriculum k?iowb 
edge, general pedagogical knowledge, content 
knowledge, and pedagogical content knowledge. 
While much might be said about each of these cate- 
gori(\s. I will direct my attenticm first to pedagogi- 
cal content knowledge^ and then to content 
knowledge. 

Pedagogical content knowledge "represents the 
bhMuling of content and pculagogy into an under- 
standing of how particular topics. probhMUs. or 
issues are organized, represented, and adapter! to 
the diverse interests and abilities of learners, and 
pr(\s(MUed for instruction" (Shulman, 1987. p, 8), 
P(Mlag(>gical content knowledge is a pedagogical 
understanding of the subject matter, the key that 
distinguishes a teacher from a nontc^aching p(HT in 
lh(^ same discipline. Shulman ( n)8b) refers to it as 
a missing paradigm because h(^ notices that 
research on teaching has established quite a sharp 
distinction between sid)ject matter and pedagogy. 
lnd(MHl. most research on pedagogical knowledge 
in the l!W()s refers to the broad principles and 
strategies of classroom management and organiza- 
tion that appear to transcend subject matt(M\ 
Directing researc h toward the investigation of P(m1- 
agogical contcuit knowledge^ c oidd sc^rve to reverse 
this tendency of discussing the tc^ac hing profession 
mainly in generic pedagogical tern^s. 

Also implicit \\\ the paradigm of pedagogical con 
\v\\\ knowhMige is an enriching of the notionof con- 
W\\\ knowledg(\ To the lay person, i! would svvxw 
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that ( oiUonl knowledge is just what the future 
teacher will have to teach. But in the framework of 
a knowledge bkxsv for teaching, content knowledge 
means more than expertise in the subject matter, 
more than the "stuff" that is to be learned by stu- 
dents. In this use» content knowledge is made man- 
ifest not just in ivhat the teachers teach but in the 
personal internalized understanding they have of 
they tea(*h what they teach. "To think properly 
about content knowledge/' declares Shulman 
(1!)8()), "recjuires going beyond knowledge of the 
facts or concepts of a domain/' He continues: 

'leaehers must not only he capable of defining 
for students the acc(^pted truth in a domain, they 
nujst also he able to (^xplain why a pai1i( ular 
proposition is deemed warranted, why it is 
worth knowing and how it relates to other prop- 
ositions, both within tlu^ diseipline and without, 
hoth in theory and in practice. . , . Moreover, we 
(^xpect the teacher to understand why a given 
topic is particularly central to a discipline 
wh(T(»as another may be peripheral, (p. 

Shulman stresses the importance of investigating 
content knowledge l)e( ause it is a necessary ( ondi- 
t ion to have pedagogical content knowledge. 

In the area of dance technique, if we accept 
Shulman s concept of content knowledge, then we 
must assume that when daiu e teachers possess 
content knowledge, they have lUiustered to a high 
degree the practical skills of their art form and 
have gained a broad and deep understanding of 
dance as a subject matter. BcM ausi* of the physical 
component of dance, 1 l)elieve that it is helpful to 
discriminate clearly two aspects of content knowl- 
edge: conceptual content knowledge and technit al 
content knowledge. 

Technical content knowledge is the knowing 
h(H4\ It is the predominant kind of knowh^lge in 
dance education programs. A look at th(^ Collvqc 
Ciuidr 1990-91: A Dirrrtonj of I)an< c in North 
AniePiran CoZ/rf/rs (t)i(i Ufiircrsitics reveals that 
dance teacher education programs usually stress 
the physical pursuits by an auilition at the entry 
and the requirement of a long sequence of techni- 
cal courses throughout the program. At the end of 
their undergraduate^ program, most dance teachers 
miister. at quite a high level, the nuiin skills of dif- 
fcHMit dance styles such its the falL/recovery of the 
Limon techniiiue or the contract iop./releas(^ of tlu^ 
(iraham ti^chnique. According to .ludith (Jray 
(15)89), this kind of knowledg(\ compiled from 
experience, "prepar(\s the student to perform a 
specific technicpie or apply a C(»rtain knowledg.' to 
a singular dance setting" (p. H2). What (Iray nMVrs 
to as heuristic knowledge and what I call here \cv\\- 
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nical content knowledge may also be related to 
Harry S, Broudy's (1977) concept of replicative 
schooling in which "the school input is rec ailed 
pretty much as learned" (p. !)). 

On the other hand, (onceptual content knowl- 
edge is the knowing // //// and the knowing about. A 
tcnicher with such knowledge is not only able to do 
the physical skill but also able to provide, with 
insight and understanding, a descript ive account of 
how it is done and why it is worthwhih^ to execute 
each movement in a particular way. A teacher with 
conceptual content knowledge is also able to g(Mi- 
erate alternative (explanations, representations, or 
clarifications of the .same principle. It is this kind of 
knowledge that enables a teacher to develop 
abstract th(M)ries that can l)e applied to a large 
number of different situations. F'or example, a 
danc(e teacher trained in Graham technique not 
only should know the (iraham vocabulary and the 
progression usually prescMited in this tec hni(iu(\ 
but should also be al)le to pinpoint the fir.st princi- 
ple of the technique, the (iraham contraction, 
which is on(e important dance movement that 
strengthens the vow nm.sclesof the body. When the 
(ore nniscles are strong, the (Mit ire spine and torso 
are supported, which improv(\s the (execution of the 
nuA'emenls of upper as well as Iowct limbs. In addi- 
tion, the tea(*her should l)e able to rcdate the 
(Iraham contraction to the cone epts of 'Centering" 
that danc(Ms of all styl(\s have worked with in (»ne 
way or anotluM*. (Iraham s contri»ction. Bartenielf s 
"hollowing." t \\e navel radiat ion of Bonnie 
Bainl)ridg(^ Cohen, tlu^ "chi'* of Tae Kwon Do or 

MS 



Aikido, lo name jiisl a low, all appear siiuilar in 
tonus of physioal ( haraciorislics despilo thoir dif- 
IVrtMit lal)ols. 

Holh kinds of coiUtMit knowlcMl^o, conroptual 
and ttM'hiucal, aro dcsirablo in a danro odunilion 
projjrani. Conceptual Iniowlodj^c is useless unless 
students know how to apply it eoneretely in a par- 
tifular setting, and technical kiu)wled>ie is limited 
when students have to work in a setting; (afferent 
from the t)ne where they rec^Mved their training. 
Unfortunately, I believe that dance teachers oftiMi 
rely strongly on their skills miistery or technical 
knowledfie when teaching ^"^1 ilo not sufficiently 
emphasize the comprehension, transfonnalion, 
and reflection of their own training in order to 
adapt to the characteristics of a particular setting. 
At least two reasons may partially explain this 
strong (Muphasis on tech.nical knowledge. 

One reason may he the historical development of 
(hmce teaching. While in North America the dance 



performances have conVimiously changed over 
time, the actual training of dancers did not follow 
the same pattern. According to (Jray ( 1!)8^)): 

In many euhun^s. one person was assigned 
the role of conveying dance movenients, 
usually witht)Ut einhellislunent or iniu)va- 
tion. Dance usually evolved overtime and 
changetl subtly rather than dramalicall> . . . 
the dancers have handed down pedagt)gi( al 
strategies and acted as dance teachers evtT 
siiu e leading and following became forms 
of teaching and learning. Dance teachers 
traditionally have taught as they themsolvi^s 
were taught ; role modeling is still dominant 
in the training of dance teachers, (o, 

The consequence of teaching as one has been 
taught fails to answer the new and changing 
demands of our western society. The last ten years 
have seen an incrciising demand for dance teachers 
in various settings sui'h ius public schools ami rec- 
reational or professional studios (McLaughlin, 



"Spell," choreographed by Dana Levy 
and performed by Dana Levy and Eoin 
O'Brien, representing the Ohio State 
University at the 1991 Midwest 
Conference of the American College 
Dance Festival Association* Photos by 
Mark Teague. 
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(H)8S). AiTonling to Madoloino Loni (1984), a 
dance educator, dance teachers have the tendency 
to reproduce the model of instruction adopted in 
professional settings while teai hing in educational 
or recreational settings. I believe that dance teach- 
ers often reproduce the dominant model of teach- 
ing they have received in theii* training because 
they do not have enough appropriate knowle(ige to 
be able to make the neiessary a(tjustments that a 
different context recjuires. If s()mev)iie has leariuHi 
dance as a certiMu repertoire of skills to lUiLster and 
does not have a broad competency in the subject 
nrUter of dance in general, his or her range of 
effective teaching is limited at the outset. 

Aside from the power of traditioi« in dance toai h- 
ing, another reason for the predominance of tei h- 
nical content kn(;yvlcilge in dance programs in gen- 
era! and in particular in higher edui'ation is the 
paui'ity of research. Data baseci research repre- 
sents an import: nt contribution to the develop- 
ment of conceptual knowledge but research evi- 
dence in dance is relatively new and scarce. 
Shulman (1979) wrote that there Wius relatively lit- 
tle research conducted on teaching ip, the arts. 
(Jray (1989) indicates that the situation has not 
changed, especially in dance teaching: ^'Research 
in dance teaching has to date been restricted to iso- 
lat ^d studies of teacher behavior and limited inves- 
tigations of students' attitudes and achievement" 
(p. 9), The body of disciplinary knowledge based 
on systematic study is still quite new. This is not 
surpri:>ing when one considers tbat research is 
mainly conducted in universities and that Margaret 
ITDoubler established the first dance major in 
higher education at the University of Wisconsin in 
192f) and departments of dance did not gain auton- 
omy until the I9()()s. 

Beliefs and Behaviors Changing 

In recent ycnirs, the situation i>as, however, 
changed rapidly. Dance scholars are leveloping a 
positive attitude toward systematic inquiry and are 
more and more appropriately trained to do so. 
From the limited focus stated above, research in 
dance now encompasses the areas of kinesiology, 
psychology, computer motion analysis, etc. Tlu^ 
recent Dance: Current Selected Res(*(tr( li journal 
testifies to the growing interest of tlu^ dance com- 
numity in sysleMialii' studios. 

New knowletlge is emerging from a variety of 
sources, and it is prompting teachers to change^ 
their beliefs and behaviors. According to Martha 
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Myers (1989), the general picture of dance educa- 
tion is beginning to change. For example, through- 
out the United States and Canada, more and more 
higher education programs are ini'luding some 
adjunctive training in their regular schedules. 
Known as body-therapy or sonuitii* practices, these 
idiosyncratic practices were devc^loped by individu- 
als such as F. M, Alexander, Iriugard Barteniefi, 
Bonnie Bainbridge Cohen, and Moshe PVldenkrais. 
Marginal to the mainstream of traditional technical 
training, the priority of the somatic educators is 
experiential knowledge. Although having different 
assumptions from the sysiematic researchers, 
somatii* educators challenge the tradition of dance 
training the same way systematic researchers do. 

My point here is that the increasing attention 
given to scientific research as well iis body thera- 
pies i'ev(\ils an important change in the conception 
of relevant knowledge in dance. This should help 
foster the development of instruction of the highest 
(piality while sinuiltaneously encouraging varied 
and experimental approaches to the teaching of 
dance, which is one of the objectives of the 
National Association of Schools of Dance as stated 
in ilshiforwatiou Bullethi (NASD, 1989). 

According to Tony Eichelberg(^r (1989), knowl- 
edge l omes from three diffenMit sources: tradition, 
systematic research, and personal experience. In 
dance, tradition that emphasizes technical content 
knowl(Mlge is the main guide for educators 
(Clarkson, 1988). Howev(M\ people from two differ- 
ent alh^giances are beginning to challenge what 
Clark.son refers to as th(» 'Mancer's close-minded 
approach to training'' (p. 18). On the one hand, 
there are those scholars whose intent is to break 
the dance teaching tradition l)y introducing wow 
conceptual knowledge based on systematic inquiry. 
And, on the other hand, there are somatic educa- 
tors who pursue the same ultimate goal but who 
root their concc^ptualization in their personal 
observat ion of the moving body. Alt hough 
p]ichelberger not(\s that *in making decisions, or 
(hawing conclusions, one of the wtnikest logical 
foundations for doing anything is an appeal to 
authority" (p. I'i). 1 believe that any dance teaching 
decisions nnist be madc^ on the biLsis of all three 
sources of knowledge. "Dance education is chang- 
ing," writes Sarah Chapman ( 1988); 'a new vision 
has begun to emerge, one which (Mubraces tln^ 
truth and integrity of earlier decades of our disci- 
pline while planning for and shaping an expanded 
dialogue to guide us toward a new century * (p. 57). 

So far, 1 have addressed the issues of sourc(\s and 
typ(\s of content knowledg(\ di.stinguishing tcn hni- 
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( ill content knowledge from conceptual content 
knowledge. I would now like to turn to pedagogical 
knowledge. It is important to reiterate that, 
wh(»reas the area of pedagogical knowledge may he 
well established in other educational settings^ this 
is not the vdsc in dance. Little attention has been 
devoted to the elements of the teaching process, 
and dance educators have thus far minimized train- 
ing in interaction skills and the management of 
time and students (Frances-P'isher, 1989). 

Here again 1 think that significant changes are 
emerging in the dance community. For instance, 
during the last two years, the school of Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens in Montreal has been of fering its 
instructors a course in the pedagogy of dance, a 
change from its previous policy of depending 
exclusively upon the mastery of a repertoire of 
movements. Howevc^r, it is important to point out 
that the addition of pedagogical knowledge will not 
translate automatically into belter teaching, just as 
contem knowledge alone, whether it is technical or 
conceptual, does not translate directly into better 
teaching in the cla.ssroom. There is much that 
remains to he done in the area of dance pedagogy, 
and this an important challenge facing dance 
teachers today. One of the most important tasks we 
face is to determine future directions, 

Inquiry-Oriented Dance Curriculum 

Shulman's notion of pedagogical content knowl- 
edge appears to be a worthwhile directi(>n. Art edu- 
cation programs should have, according to Daniel 
Reeves (1987). 

not only p('dagog>' and content but also ihc 
pra('ti( (M)f integrating \ho two as their 
undergraduate education matures. 
Strong art education programs uro ones 
that succeed in intograting professional 
studies and discipline cont(»nt so that futuri' 
arts teachers learn how to apply knowhMlgi' 
and skills to instructional settings, (p. 11 ) 

Ueev(»s chsifly concurs with Shulman ^- view. 
CoiUent knowledge and pedagogical knowledge 
lonn each other and the blending of the two 
(i. - OS specific attention from .scholars. A peda- 
gogy al content knowledge j pproach results in a 
shift in the way we will ask questions. "What will 1 
teach today? ' would change to 'Why and how will I 
t(»ach that to this particular clientele today?* In 
other words, the knowledge base paradigm calls for 
a dance curriculum that is in(]uiry-oriented rather 
than focused on replication. As Penelope Hanstein 
(1SM)()) states so appropriately, "y»'\\v\\ taught only 



as the replication of steps, as a closed system in 
which the ends are preset and the outcomes tightly 
controlled, we fail to promote the kind of inquiry, 
imaginative thinking, and discovery necessary for 
ordering our experience* and making sense out of 
our lived world" (p. 56). 

In the attempt to provide relevant knowledge to 
dance educators, it is important to maintain a bal- 
anced approach to conceptual content knowledge, 
technical content knowledge, and pedagogical con- 
tent knowledg(\ \n the field of physical (^lucation, 
for in.stance, the absence of such a balance has 
resulted in an alarming situation. Daryl Siedentop 
(l!)89) explains that there was a turning point in 
the mid-19()0s when people started to wish for a 
more intellectual approach to physical education. 
This view has resulted in a proliferation of courses 
in undergraduate programs such as motor learn- 
ing, motor control, sport psych()h)gy, sport history, 
sport philosophy, exercise physiology, kinesiology, 
and biomechanics, aUowing less time for the actual 
practice of physical education. The situation now is 
that physical educators are demanding programs 
less oriented toward the theoretical mastery of 
physiological, historical, p.sychological, or peda- 
gogical components of physical education. They 
want to restore technical content knowledge to a 
central place in the curriculum. The rea.son is sim- 
ple: without a minimal technical content knowl- 

(Ige, it is rea.sonable to think that someone cannot 
teach effectively The physical education tcach(>r of 
youth sport teams, for in.stance, should be able to 
demonstiate the sport activities at a level beyond 
that at which the .students are performing. 

It is interesting to note that the broad concept of 
p(»dagogical content knowledge meets the interest 
ol academic disciplines as well as physical educa- 
tion or dan( (\ but each of them emphasizes diff(T- 
ent aspects. The concc^pt of pedagogical content 
knowledge has emerged from research on aca> 
d(MHi( disciplines moving the study of teaching 
from general fin ' iigs on pedagog^y to [)articuiari- 
ties of the subj \ matter. In physical education, 
this emphasis on the .specific knowledge of the sul)- 
Jcct matter has driven scholars to call for programs 
with better consideration of the type of knowledge 
that is relevant to physical education, Unlike physi- 
cal education, dance has kept its foe us cn technical 
content knowledge. This may have contributtul to 
the n\ove away of dance from the field of physical 
education '10 years ago wIumi the latt(T field began 
to overstress its conci^ptual coiUent knowledge, 
which was a different concc^ptual knowledge from 

the one appropriate to the discipline* of dance. 



In the dance community, where the metaphor 
"the teacher as artist" is very popular, a commit- 
ment to the importance of consistency amcmg tech- 
nical, conceptual, and pedagogical knowledge 
should be welcomed by dance researcher and edu- 
cation community. Both must understand the cen- 
trality of pedagogical content knowledge and the 
consequences of a lack of such knowledge. They 
must also understand that implicit in the concept of 
a knowledge base is the premise that knowledge is 
constantly in a slate of evolution: it is not pcceived 



as static. As Hanstein (1990) expresses so well. 

The increasing complexity of our society 
requires us, and the student^s who will shape the 
hiture, to function in tasks that demand imagi- 
native thinking and the ability to suggest alter- 
natives and formulate hypotheses. Education in 
general, and dance education in particular, 
should focus on developing the ability to see the 
ooniuvtion between actions and their con.se- 
quences and between means and ends, to take 
cognitive risks, and to extend thinking beyond 
the knowii in order to deal effectively with what 
might be rather than with what is. (p. 57) 
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Dance Education Degree Programs in 
Colleges and Universities 

Karen Clemente 



This arlido is based upon a coiupreluMisivo 
national research project ronducled (iuring the 
years 1989 and 1990. It included surveys to college 
dance departments, state departments of 
education, and selected dance educators in the 
public schools. Though the article is primarily 
based on the particular survey responses by 
college dance departments in the nation, 
references are made to individuals who provided 
information with regard to the larger research 
project via personal memos, letters, and phone 
calls. 



Dance education a.s an option for study in higher 
education loses a great deal of its appeal if job 
opportunities in the field are nonexistent. The dis- 
i'ontinuation of college dance education programs 
in many states throughout the nation is becoming 
commonplace. Keiisons for this trend are varied. 
First of all, in the states granting certification, 
almost all distinguish dance from other areas of 
study by stating that dance should be the second 
area of teacher cert ification in addition to another 
recogniuul subject aiea (dingrasso, 1987). Or, as 
in the case of Massachusetts, dance certification is 
shifting to become a fine arts certification that will, 
l)y include dance, theatre, and coFunumica- 

tions. (California, too, which once had dance certifi- 
cation, now requires thai 'i * * school dance 
teacher must hold certifi( iU)ther subject 

area, such ;is physical e<l a' liberal studies. 

Similarly, in Minnesota, dance may only be com- 
bined with elementary education or theatre arts 
certification. I nder such conditions dance special- 
ist positions are not viable. 

Second, in stales which do hire dance specialists, 
few new positions have been created for those 
teachers; since dance is not mandated as a subject 
for all stu<l<MUs in the schools, there are few job 



openings in the field of public dance education. For 
iiustance, in Wisconsin, approximately five lo six 
dance specialist jobs existed and these had been 
filled for a number of years. For this reiuson, at the 
University of Wisconsin in Stevens F^)int, college 
students were discouraged from pursuing a dance 
education major since, practically speaking, no 
jobs in public education were available ((Jingnusso, 
personal communication, NcWember ;3, 1989). 

Mary Klliott, a dance educator in Wisconsin 
(Orchard Ridge Elementary, Madison), stated that 
there were only two dance educators in her school 
system and that her physical education certifica- 
tion was the rea^son for her job assignment. She fur- 
ther stated that even though the Wisconsin State 
Board of Education had approved the phasing in of 
one dance teacher in each elementary .school, there 
wi\.s no funding for such an endeavor. Also, though 
the statewide curriculum guide had been approved 
l)y the State Board of Education, there was no 
forced compliance. The Wisconsin Dance Council 
was lobbying for such a state mandate, but this par- 
ticular dance educator stated that the outlook Wius 
not encouraging. Without mandates with regard to 
dance education, the job prospects will remain 
bleak. 

The dance department of the University of 
Southern Mississippi also reported via the survey 
that there were few college graduates in th(^ area of 
dance education and no job opportunities. 
Furthermore, certification, which ha<l been in 
effect for ten years in Mississippi, had been lost. 

I'A'en in a certification state such as Georgia, its 
of 1989. n(^ certified dance edu( ators were working 
in (he public schools (Mark Wlieeler, University of 
(leorgia). Even though two universities in the state 
reported the offering of degree programs in dance 
education, the lack of jobs in the public schoo 
would most definitely seem to threaten the exis- 
tence of such programs. 
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At tho University ol Oregon in EugiMio, danco 
majors who desired jobs in public education wcn^ 
fa( cd with the rcahty of having to rch)catc to states 
with certification or to go on to get a master s 
degree and teach at a university according to. Janet 
Descutner, University of Oregon Dance 
Department chair, as reported in the college news- 
paper ((Jilmore. li)81)). This department w<ts work- 
ing to promote dance in public education and to 
create a c limate for the acci»ptance of dance ci^rtifi- 
cation in the state. It was currently providing work- 
shops and lecture-demonstrations to nondame 
specialists in public schools. These workshops 
were sponsored by the Western Oregon Institute 
for the Arts and Kducation and by the Oregon 
Dance Association. Also in this state, Sharon 
Oberst. of Western Oregon State in Monnu)Uth. 
reported on the 11)89- H)i)() Oregon Dance 
Associati(Ui Roundtable Discussion Paiu^l, which 
focused on ways in which to (Mihance dance educa- 
tion in public schools (Oberst, personal comnmni- 
cation. November (i. 198})). These examples indi- 
cate the kind of networking that should be createci 
between teachers in higher education, state dance 
a.ssociations. and public education if ciTtification 
aiui job opportunities are to be created in noncer- 
tification .states. 

Many other college dance education programs 
suffered from the lack v^t job o[>portunities avail- 
able in their respective states. Specifically, accord- 
ing to surviy responses, at Fort Hays Stati^ 
Tniversity in Kansas. dancH^ education courses 
were on the books but not currently offered due to 
lack of student interest. Likewise, in New Jersey at 
William Paterson Collegia in Wayne, a course in tlu^ 
practic e of teaching dance Wits dropped due to the 
lack of emollment. Reasons for such situations 
were obvious in stat(\s with no tt^acher c(Ttification 
in dam e, 

Howev(T, in New .lerst y. a positive^ move in arts 
education was reported in February 1 !)!)(). by 
Theresa l^lrcell. a dance educator at Brunswick 
Acres FlenuMitary Schoj>L Furcell jjrovided infor- 
nuition regarding the recent appoint nuMit of a 25 
member advisory council on arts (^iucation in New 
Jersey, of which she is a member. A local nt^wspapei' 
reporte(i that tlu^ council had Uvvn established to 
strengthen arts (Mlucation in the statt^ and work 
toward tlu^ at himiunent of arts literac y 
("Cooperman scJects." ]!)?)()). Such an (Tfort can b(^ 
Si vn as a way to devtJop dance education programs 
in public s( hools and, subst^iuent ly, in colh^gc^ 
danc(* ({(^partnuMits. 
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Another reJtson for the discontinuation of college 
dance education degree programs in many states 
may he that dam e has i)een viewed by state board 
of education policynmkers as strict';; a form of 
physical (Hiucation. In su(h states, dance was 
taught by teachers who may have possessed certifi- 
cation in physical education but who lacked the 
(lualifications of a dance specialist. Particularly, in 
Utah and Virginia, dance was a component of the 
j)hysical education program; however, in Utah 
dance certification was granted as well. 

hi Virginia, though the dance programs generally 
were under physical education departnuMits in the 
local schools. Susan Damron, of the Arts and 
Hunumities Center of Uichmo ui Public Schools, 
reported that the center budgeted money for a vari- 
ety of ( hanging arts programs, which included 
dance. 

The exception to the riile nationwide* was the 
state of North Carolina, which initiated the Basic 
Kducation Program in 1984. This program man- 
dated that dance, music, theatre arts, and visual 
arts become a part of the required I'urricnilum. 
grades K-12. Uniijue as this situation was. as 
recently ;is n)88. there was a shortage of qualified 
dance educators to teach in the public schools of 
North Carolina. Of the four dam e educators who 
provided information regarding their dance pro- 
grams in North Carolina public schools (Kris 
( ross. Wake County Public S( hools. Raleigh; 
Barbara O'Brien. Hemierson County Schools, 
Hendersonville; Claudette Saleeby Miller. 
( harloite-Mecklenburg S( hools. Charlotte; aiul 
Cindy Hoban. Apex ElemeiUary [magnet school]. 
Apex), all based their programs on the Basic 
Kducation Program and the North Carolina 
Standard Course of Study (mandated by the state). 
All reported direct outreach by university dance 
departments to their programs in such areas as .stu- 
dent t(\i( lung, teat her renewal credits, and staff 
developnuMit . 

Changes in the way stat(^ dt^partnuMits of educ a- 
tion view the certification issuc^ will contribute^ to 
(Mther the increase or the demist^ of dam e educa- 
tion programs in local s( hool districts and subse- 
(juently in higher (niucation. If dance is int(T|)r(*ted 
as a designated subject ar(\i and is mandated to b(* 
taught, then tlu^ potential for jobs will increase; 
lik(^wis(\ (ollege dance education programs will 
(^xpand to met^t su( h nt^Mls. The entire issue may 
likencMl to a li^^hHy wound and wcJUoiled 
niai hinc that uccmIs the stiv'Uglh of cvcm y part for it 
to achi(A'<' its (iesignat<Hl work. 



University Dance Department Survey 

Kesponsos to 198!)- 1990 surveys mailed to 
chairpersons ol'daiu-e (l(^partinenls throughout the 
nation indicated the decree to which dance edu(*a- 
tion was a current area of foi'iis in college curric- 
ula. S\irveys were mailed to all four-year private 
and state collej^es/univtTsities with major and/or 
minor dance programs that offered at least ow 
dance education course in their cui riculum. A total 
of 1235 surveys w(^re mailed; \M completed sur- 
veys were received, representing a 57.0% response^ 
rate. Questions were asked in the (categories of: 
(a) university acceptance requirements, (b) ler- 
tification, (c) course work, ami (d) outreach. Tlu^ 
following paragraphs represent the spei'ific surv(\v 
r(\s\ills, 

IJfiirersiti/ AcccpUnuv Rciinimnruts 

In the s\irvey category on university acceptaiu e 
req\urom(MUs. in response to the question "l)o(\s 
your college/university require that all entering stu- 
dents have completed a high school arts course," 
20:1% {n^21) answered "yes" and 7(k1% (/^^ 10'^) 
answ(Ted ' iio." Approximately seven years ago. 
sinc(Mhe (\)llege Board had reconuuended the arts 
as a req\urem(*nt for high school graduation, the 
policy had not heconu^ widespread enough to l)e 
inchided in most dance department college admi.s- 
sion reipurements. 

The s(*(M)nd question in the category on admis- 
sion requirenu^nts addressed whether or not thc^ 
dance department identified specific* high s(*hool 
arts reipiirements to be completed prior to admis- 
sion into the dan(M^ major program. Only 2:1% 
{)i =:V) daruH^ depart nuMUs answered "yes." 
Examples listed for the required course.s/arcius of 
.st\uly were music appreciation, art appreciation, 
and the humanities. Most wrote that previous 
danc(^ training was recpiircMl. but that this training 
was rec(MV(^d in privat(^ dance sc^hool .settings. Of all 
respondents. 91.0% = i:i()) answered "no" to tlu^ 
ahoV(^ (pu\stion. Six schools li.sted that then^ was no 
danc<^ nii\jor or at h^ast no dance education (M\q)ha- 
sis in their departnuMU. 

("rrlifiaifiou 

III the survey cau^gory on c(Mlifi(*ation. tlu^ (pies- 
tion, 'In your stat(\ is danc(^ a c(Ttifiable subjiM l 
•diiW." yi(^hled a :i7 M'H) (/^ -:")()) "yes * rcvsponsc^ and a 
55). 7'^) (//"(SO) *'no'* rcvspoiise. Ot the J:^ stat(\s 
included in the mailing. 1:5 currcMUly grantcMl 



teacher certification in dance on either the elenuMi- 
tary or .secondary levels, or both. These were: 
Arizona^ Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Khode Island, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. At the 
time of the siu vey, some states also indicated that 
daiu'e certification was pending or being reviewed. 

If the state in which the college was located 
granted certification, the question was asked, 
"Does your departnuMU offer a dance certification 
track?" An.swers inc^luded: 17.9% (// = 24) offered 
an undiTgraduate emphasis in dance education; 
22.1% (// = :K)) offeivd an umlergraduate nuijor in 
dance educ^ation; 0.0% (// = 8) offered a graduati^ 
emphasis in &d\\cv education; while AS)% (//=(i) 
offered a graduate ma^jor in daiu e education. These 
percent ages rellected that daiu'e educat ion empha- 
ses and/or minors were not prevalent even in .states 
that offcMHHl certification, suggesting that job 
opportunities in public education did not exist 
within tho.se states. 

Also, there seemed to be an apparent lack of 
interest on the graduate level in the field of dance 
(ulucation. This may hav(^ been due to the lack of 
daiu'e specialist jobs in public* (education as well ius 
to the practice of hiring graduates with master of 
fine arts degrees as college teaching personnel. 
Therefore, those who would be apt to pursue a 
degree solely in the field of daiu e education nuiy 
have been redirected to other degrees or fields 
beca\ise of the dearth in vocational denumd. 

C()}(rse Work 

The third s(H-tion of the survey investigated 
dance echication coiusc^ work offered in the respei*- 
tive dance departnuMits, Areas listed were curricu- 
lum (leveh)pnuMU, movenuMit analysis. phih)s()phy/ 
th(M)ry of teaching dance, aiul practice of teaching 
dance, ('our.se work in the practice^ of teaching 
danc(^ may hav(^ included onc^ or all of the follow- 
ing: workshop, practic\nu, apprenticeship, and .stu- 
(1(mU teaching. Additional courses that were 
int^luded in the catc^gory of dance education also 
co\il(l have been li.sted at the department's discre- 
tion lus an "otluM*" option. 

Courses in curriculum deveh)pmeiU wen^ offenMi 
by :}r>.l% (//=^ 17) of th(^ departments; cour.ses ii\ 
n\ovenuMit analysis were offerc^l by r)8.2^K» (//=^78) 
of th(^ depart n\(M\ts; (M)urses in the philosopliy/ 
th(M)ry of teaching dance wen^ offen^l by 7-^.1% 
(;/:z:!)8) of th(^ (l(M)artnuMds; and courses in the 
practice^ of teaching dance were offerc^l by 
(//^1()7) of th(^ (h^parinients. inchnling 17.2% 
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(//=2;}) in workshop, :i7M% (/< = r)0) in practirum, 
28.4% (»^ = ;i8) in apprenticeship, and 47.0% 
(^j=();i) in student teaching. Other courses that 
were (Considered l)y t he departnuMits its part of the 
dance education currii uluin were hsted as "other/' 
2;i.f)% (/^ = ;}2), Examples of these inchided intern- 
ships, choreography for pubUc school .students^ 
field experience, general psychology, educational 
psychology, foundations in education, special edu- 
cation, ideokinesis» perceptual nu)tor, kinesiology/ 
ii\jury prevention, preschool creative daiue, bio- 
mechanics, aesthetics, dance history, rhythmic 
analysis, a(*conipaniment for movement, teaching 
dance activiti(\s for jhysical education aiul 
dance, and residencies. Overall, there was a high 
percentage of theory and practi(*e of teaching 
courses offered, an inclication that there w:is 
enough interest to l arry su(*h courses in the dance 
depart meiU curricula. 

Question number two in the area of course work 
iiuiuired into the number of credits a st udent luust 
carry for either a dance education emphasis or 
lUiyor. For a dance education emphasis, luimbers 
ranged fron^ Hi to quarter hours and from 8 to 
ir)() semester hours. For a dance education nu\jor. 
the range was from to 130 quarter hours and 
from () to semester hours. Credits for minor 
programs ranged from 18 to IVA both quarter and 
sem(\sti r hours. One master's degree through a 
school of education recpiired IM) quarter hours. The 
wide ranges depicted the varied degree to which 
daiue education course work was approached in 
each depart nuMit. even in those that responded 
they offiMcd a dance education emphasis or nuijor 
program. Also, some numbers reflected only dance 
course reciuireiuents: others included all require- 
miMits in general (Mlucation cours(\s. liberal arts 
cours(\s, and danci* courses. 

Outreach 

The last category of survey cpiest ions addressed 
the dance departnuMit policy in regard to outnvich 
to public (Mlucation In {)f-'i2) of th(^ 

responses, no outreach was reported. The qu(»stion 
asked spiH'ifically about outreach to dance practi- 
tioners in the public schools. Though M).'\% 
(/^-8!)) report (m1 that outnsich did occur, only in 
= of the cases did it occur for dance 
practitioners in local school districts. Many of th(^ 
respond(MUs (^xplaininl that no dance eciucation 
practitioners existed in their schools: ther(^for(\ 
outreach was limited to lect ure-denu)Mst rat ions 
and performance's for students. 



In fact, all (){).4% (n = 89) of those that indicated 
the practice of outreach included contact with the 
public school students themselves. Though such 
outreach is important, trying to locate dance prac- 
titioiUTs, in order to offer in-service workshops as 
well as to create exchange opportunities between 
dance educators in public education and higher 
education, becomes a top priority for creating an 
atmosphere for dance kis part of a public school's 
general curriculum. 

In the 20.9% (/i=;]0) of departments that did 
provide outreach to local dance educators, exaiu- 
pies of type of support and/or instruction iiu'luded: 
networking to offer teacher workshops through the 
California Arts Project, working with an aesthetics 
institute to train classroom teachers in the arts 
(Colorado), giving workshops for dance educators 
(ConiuH'ticut . Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Texas, and Utah), meeting with a 
secondary education advisory committee (Illiiu)is), 
offfTing workshops for awareness of dance iis an 
art form and means of expression (Iowa), working 
with the Kentucky Department of E^ducation on 
educating classroom teachers in creative dance 
(Kentucky), giving workshops through tlu* 
Comprehensive Arts F^ducation and other specially 
funded arts programs (Miimesota), giving weekend 
workshops in creative movement (Montana), pro- 
viding for curriculinu development and supervision 
(New York ami Texas), giving staff development 
workshops (North Carolina), coordinating arts pro- 
grams foi' physical education tea(*hers (Ohio), and 
serving as consultants for school districts begin- 
ning dance programs, its well as serving on an Arts 
as Basic Curriculum project steering conunittee 
(South Carolina). 

Table I highlights percentages of the above find- 
ings in regard to the arciis of course work ami out- 
reach to public education by college/university 
daiu'c educators. The table indicates that though 
course offerings in dance education are common- 
place, the existence* of fiance certification educa- 
tion tracks is low. The lack of job prospects may be 
saw iis a deterr(Mit to attaining dance certification. 

The tal)le also shows the differeiu e in the occa- 
sion of outreach to pul)lic school studeiUs (()(). !% 
of all respondents) as opposed to that for pul)lic 
school (Mhn ators (2().f)% of all r(\spoiui(Mits). The 
differcMU'c nuiy indicate that tlu^re is not enough 
interest and/or tinu^ oii the part of college/univ*. rsi- 
ty dance educators or l)y public school dance (hIu- 
cators to initiate^ such outreach. It nuiy also imii- 
cate a lack (d* su|)port by public school 
administration. This (^specially may l)e tlu^ cas(> 
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Table 1. College/University Dance Department Percentages with 

Regard to Course Work and Outreach to Public Education 



Category 



Dance Certification track 
Undergraduate emphasis 
Undergraduate major 
Graduate emphasis 
Graduate major 
Course work 
Curriculum development 
Movement analysis 
Philosophy/Theory of teaching dance 
Practice of teaching dance: 

Workshop 

Practicum 

Apprenticeship 

Student teaching 
Other 
Outreach 
To public school students 
To public school educators 

Total number of respondents tn the survey -■■ 
question. 



Percentage n 
of respondents 



17.9 24 

22.4 30 

6.0 8 

4.5 6 

35.1 47 

58.2 78 

73.1 98 
79.9 107 

17.2 23 

37.3 50 

28.4 38 
47.0 63 
23.9 32 

66.4 89 

26.9 36 



134; n number of respondents per 



with rogard to funding for oiitroarh, iiu luding 
financial supi)orl for iUxwco odiirator workshops 
and staff developinont course work through rol- 
iogos/univorsitios in the particular stales. 

Summary and Recommendations 

The survey results reveal that college dance edu- 
cation programs are declining throughout the 
nation. Reasons are varied, but most likely these 
include: 1) the lack of job opportunities in a state 
upon the completion of dance education degrees; 
2) the lack of state mandates for danco education 
in public schools; li) the trend toward combining 
dance with other subject areas for the purpose of 
certification; and l)a state board of education 
practice^ that considers dance as a component of 
physical educ^ation rather than as a subjCvl area in 
its own right. 

Kven though danc(^ education degree^ empha.ses 
are reduced in number, in philosophy, dance educa- 
tion continues to be viewed with importance by col- 
lege dance faculty and students alike. This idea is 
n^flected by the presence of course work in the 
theory and practice of teaching dance in approxi- 
mately 77% of lh(^ survey respondents. Such find- 
ings indicate the perceives! significance of dance 
education as a fic^ld of study even wh(Mi lack of c(M- 
tification and/or job opporlunitic^s are (letrinu^ntal 
to its growth. 



With these survey results in mind, those who 
believe in the power of dance education should 
t)egin to lobby with more determination at the state 
board of education level for dance programs in the 
public schools ius well as for dance certification. 
Furthermore, greater networking between public 
school dance educators and profes.sors in higher 
education is needed. IVo specific projects that 
would bring together dance educators for the goal 
of increased dance education programs in the pub- 
lic schools are described here. 

State Dance Imple}}un}tati()}i Stratc()ff 
Project 

Based upon the identificatior) of dance educatitm 
leaders from the areas of higher education ami 
public education in each state provided by the 
rescnirch study, it would be po.ssible to develop an 
individual state dance education implementation 
project to bring together .state arts representatives, 
state education officials, slate college/university 
dance department professors, intermediate unit 
per.sonnel, and local school district educators with 
interests in dance. The project would involve the 
development of dance education programs as part 
of the .stater's general curriculum. Issues such as the 
int(^gration of dance with other arts or other sul)- 
jcct areas, the regular offering of dance as an artis- 
tic exp<Ti(MU'e within phy.sical education programs, 
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\hv daiuv curriruluiu, aiul schoduliiig ami facilities 
for danco would be addressed. 

In t he first pliase of t he project » the above issues 
would be discussed in terms of their appropriate- 
ness for specific school districts in the state, which 
would» in turn, become model programs for other 
districts. Further, procedures for implementation 
of (ianco education in each school district repre- 
sented would be discussed. Second, after having 
arrived at a suitable context for dance education 
within identified school distri( ts, the network of 
individuals brought together would develop a strat- 
egy for the integration of dance education pro- 
grams in the state with the goal of instituting danc(» 
in as many school districts as possible within a 
three-y^^ir period. 

These stratei4ies i^ould address all or some of the 
following structural possibilities: state graduation 
requirements in (ho arts satisfied by a dance com- 
ponent (dance as a distinct subject area); danc(^ 
(Mlucation iniphMnentation via physical education 
programs; and dance education implementation xs 
one area of study in a fine ails (*urriculum. Focus 
wouki also be placiul on policies for hiring dance 
education personnel where no state dan(*e teacher 
certification exists and methods for training teach- 
ing personnel currently in place. 

Statr Teacher C(n1 if icdt ion Project in 
Dduce Educatiofi 

The p\n'pos(^ of the stati^ certification project 
would bo to develop a plan in order to lobby toward 
separato/distinil teacher certification in dance. 
The poteiUial participants, who would become a 



state certification committee, would include inter- 
ested danc(* educators sucli as college/university 
professors, lo(*al school district dance educators, 
companion personnel in drama/theatre education, 
and college students in the field of dance 
edu(*ation. 

The plan would nu'lude the following steps: 
1) the development of a rationale for dance educa- 
tion in the state s core curriculum; 2) a review of 
national and/or statewide field test studies of dance 
curricailum implementation followed by a revision 
[)rocess of state curriculuin/curricular guidelines 
for the arts/dance based on fit»ld studies: ;J) the 
selection of a spokesperson( s) for dance education 
certification in the state; 4) the creation of a posi- 
tioi> paper by the spokesperson(s) to be delivered 
to stat.» education officials: 5) the review and revi- 
sion of the position paper by the state certification 
conunittee; and ())the develo|)iuent of a strategy 
for the presentation of the position paper at a certi- 
fication hearing with education officials at the state 
level. 

As a result of this project, based on the commit- 
tee s rati'Wiale statement aiul the results of the 
national or statewide field studies in dance educa- 
tion implementation, daiu'c would be nu)re fully 
perc(MV(Hl as a necessary subject area in public edu- 
cation. vSubsequently, the need for qualified teach- 
ers potentially w^ould facilitate the certification of 
teachers in dance. 

Similar projects have been initiated in many 
states and are needed in all of the states so that the 
field of daiu*e education — especially with regard to 
public s(*hools. but likewise, higher education — 
grows stronger in the future. 
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Prospects for Planned Change 
in Dance Education 



Francine Lee Morin 



Owr ihv past throo decades, ar^s (Mlucators aiid 
scholars have used a variety cl' written and verbal 
loruins to express the need for change in school 
arts programs. The prominent recurring tluMue 
envisions a transformation from the traditional stu- 
dio emphasis in arts education to a sequential, 
comprehensive ai^sthetic education, more recently 
labeled dis(*ipline-based arts education. This move- 
ment is founded upon the strudures of arts disci- 
plines and (Contemporary visions of aesthetics and 
human cognition. Keformed curricula in the arts 
ami at balancing perceptual and contH^ptual funds 
of information, performance and tec^hnical skills, 
and creative and analytical facilities for all stu- 
dents. There are (^oncvrns for interdisciplinary arts 
learning and approac^hing instruction in a more 
s(Tious and rigorous manner. Current danct^ educa- 
tion literature clearly demonstrates this shift away 
from a production focus in curricndum thinking 
((Muipman-Hils(^ndager. 1 9Hf); rote-Lauronc(\ 
198!); (ieorge, l!)H9; (Iray, 198!); Howe. 108!); 
Morin. 1988; National Dance Association, 1988), 

Education is continually in need of planned 
change in order to improve curriculum and instruc- 
tion and to respond to the reform initiatives that 
emerge within the professional community 
Current professional conunentaries and profil'^s of 
dance education offerings suggest that chang(^ is 
highly desirable, but continues to be an overriding 
problem in tlu^ field. Sarah Hilsendager (!!)!)()) 
describes present practices within Anu^ii^an edu- 
cation: 'There are thousands of teachers in public 
and private education who continue t«) teach danc(^ 
as they w(Te taught — as an isolated activit> linuted 
to the mastery of (Hscrete movcMUCMit skills' (p. Llo), 
Although there are inultipl factors exertmg inllu- 
ence on the change^ proci^ss in any social syslcMti, 
(his articb^ focuses on one key factor in s( ho(il 
dance reform, higher education. 
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The key entry |>oint for educational change^ is 
teacher pre[)aration and the continuing (uiucation 
of teachers, Reports put forward by th(* Holmes 
(iroup ( l!)8()), (\irnegie Task Force on Tea(*hing as 
a Profession ( 198b), and the National (^)mmission 
for Kxcellence in Teacher Education (l!)8r)) (*on- 
firm this point and hint that present mechanisms 
for our professional work wiih teac^hers might be 
weak. Teacher educators in the dance recognize 
this problem and call for a reexamination of cur- 
rent practice (dray, l!)8!); (Jingrasso, l!)87; 
Hilsendager, !!)!)(): Hoad, l!)!)()). A representative 
coiument is made l)y James Mnderc^oner (1!)87): 
"Colleges and universities need to make a complete 
revision of their arts edut^ation (Mirricaila. Only 
through the training of preservitu^ teachers and the 
ongoing training of inservice tea(*hers can real 
change be effected" (p. M)), 

Along with the initial development of theoretical 
aiui practical guidelines for aesthetic arts educa- 
tion, the realities of daily teaching and teacher 
needs would logically make it imperative that high 
quality mechanisms for teacher education be 
worked out. Bernard Rosenblatt and Rene MichcM- 
Trapaga (1975) point out, howevei, that several 
yi^ars ago teachiU' education in aesthetic edu(*ation 
was either completely ignored or attempted half> 
lu^artedly Th(\y .state: "The responsil)ility of educat- 
ing and informing teachers, aiiministrators, and 
the community ha.s* been passed off froju agency to 
ag(Muy like the proverbial waif — iu)ne (*laiming 
total stewardship, yet everyone expecting great 
results at the end" (p, 4 1) Foremost in the litera- 
tur(^ is the criticism that teachers have not been 
help(Mi to change^ through appropriate teacher edu- 
catioii e\peri(Mices (( Ourtney. I!)7!): Hamblen, 
l!)8:i: KariM, l!)b('); Cnder( ofler, l!)87; Wilson. 
I!)(S!)). 

The importance^ (hat dance teachers themselv(\s 
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aesthotically sonsitivr products of discipline- 
based danco education programs at the university 
level must be stressed. To this end, Brent Wilson 
(1!)81)) criticizes higher education by stating that 
"the variation in quality and breadth of preparation 
of teachers in t he arts approaches a national scan- 
dal" (p. Judith Gray (1989) and Susan 
(lingriisso (1987) attest to the problem of dance 
that is taught by educators drawn from distinct 
groupings who possess different degrees of teacher 
training, expertise, and interest in the subject. 
These indicators point to the actuality that univer- 
sities and colleges in North America have not kept 
pace with the changes necessary to instruct teach- 
ers how to use aesthetic theory to guide action in 
schools (Holmes, 1986; Reimer, 1989). 

A Concept 

The typical undergraduate dance program still 
tends to emphiisize technical skills and the com- 
partment alization of subject nuit ters. Sarah 
Hilseiulager (1990) describes the state of teacher 
educatioti in dance i\s philosophically barren and 
performance-centered. She states that "within 
dance departments the trend has shifted toward 
performance, chr)reography, criticism, history and 
ethnology as fields of study; teacher preparation 
hiis not kept pace ' (p. 2ry). It follows then, that uni- 
versities turn out graduates who might have had a 
cursory introduction to aesthetics, so perhaps 
believe in tlu^ principles of an aesthet ic, discipline- 
based education and can speak on superficial levels 
about the notion, but are unable to teach it effec- 
Mvely because their professors fall back into tradi- 
tional modes of teaching in applied cl;us.ses and so 
do not demonstrate the conc(^pt. It is not surpris- 
ing, since graduates are left to their own devices, 
that our whole concept of dance in schools is based 
on performaiu e, 

A national iiuiuiry into arts (education in Canada 
provided evidence that even the certification yviir 
that arts teachers typically take in a faculty of (mIu- 
cation is problematic. According to Richard 
Courtney (197J)), during this year the student has 
little opportunity for methods training in danc(\ In 
describing teacher pri^paration in AmiTican danc(^ 
(Hlucalion Ililsendager (1990) reports that less 
than 7 pi^n enl of those institutes of higher educa- 
tioi^ offcM mg danc(» programs list i)ractical teaching 
exp(Miem (\s in public school settings. The nu^thods 
course^ and slud(Mit teaching practicum I'an and 
should provide current refornunl views for stud(MU 
t(*achers to emulatcN but in tlu^ case ot dance (uluca- 
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tion it seems as though they do not. Our induction 
programs produce novice teachers who enter the 
cla^ssroom with a fragmented knowledge of dance 
as a discipline, a brief and theoretical introduction 
to an aesthetic education or discipline-based arts 
education philosophy, and little comprehension of 
how to integrate the two in practice. 

Graduate students in arts education, particularly 
those who teach full-time, also express dissatisfac- 
tion with the lack of practi(^ality and usefulness of 
course work in their teaching (Stencel, 1988). A 
graduate degree program is often perceived as 
"consisting of courses that are theoretical and 
abstract, or completely unrelated to individual 
teaching needs and professional goals" (p. 11), 
This perception is due to two basic problems. First, 
like their undergraduate counterparts, graduate 
students rarely have the opportunity to see reform 
ideas discussed in a university seminar put into 
classroom practice. Second, the limitations of 
many graduate department offerings result in the 
lUHul for arts teachers to select courses necessary 
to finish programs whether or not these courses are 
relevant to their individual teaching responsibili- 
ties. It can be seen, then, that teacher educators in 
the arts espouse aesthetic or discipline-biised phi- 
losophies for arts educators, but either leave these 
ideas in a vague and unstructured form or contra- 
dict them by adhering to traditionalism in their 
practical work with future teachers. This has 
resulted in the continual dominance of the studio 
nu)del in school arts programs, which has set in 
nu)tion a perpetual inhibitor of luu essary change. 

Inuuediate improvement and change can only be 
implemented by inservicc arts teachers who are in 
fretpient contact with large numbers of students. It 
is for this reason that [)r(»fessional developmeiu is 
that level of teacher education that tends to take on 
the burden of sustaining and shaping lu^w move- 
ments. It is considered by many authorities ;is the 
most crucial element in the reformation and con- 
tinual improvenuMit of arts education (Courtney et 
al.. n)8r); (iliddcn. 1<)8<); Hoad. 1990; Martin <Hi 
Ross, 1988; Riimer. 1989), 

The continuing education of daiu e teachers is a 
crucial function of higher education and will always 
b(^ nee(ied as new philosophies and methods perti- 
n(MU to curriculum and instruction in the field ar(^ 
brought forth. T(^achcrs require avenu(\s of enlight- 
iMimiMit n^garding such topics as nc^w advances in 
(huu ^v new ar(^as of specialty in dance teaching, or 
cont(Mnporary issu(\s affecting dance, the arts, and 
education. It is also important to pondcM' the fact 
that most daiue tc^achcTS have a potcMUial canuM' 
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life of more than forty years. It would be totally 
unreasonable to expect that a preparation program 
eould possibly equip a dance educator for all the 
new aiui changing situations that would undoubt- 
edly need to be confronted during that time span, 
h) addition, some writers have collected statistical 
evidence suggesting that the average age of prac- 
ticing arts teachers is increasing (Guskey 198f); 
McLaughlin, 1988; Rosenblatt & Michel-^IYapaga, 
1975). This only compounds the need for profes- 
sional development as the most appropriate means 
for renewing the expertise of dance educators and 
potentially influencing change. 

The impotence of much of the professional 
development efforts used for teachers of the arts is 
attributal)le not so much to teachers' resistance to 
change as to the ineffectiveness of the models 
used. One-shot workshops, training without techni- 
cal assistance or follow-up, top-down plans, 
courses umelated to classroom experiences, diffu- 
sion of products, isolationism, lack of attention to 
teacher perceived needs, and so on have little 
impact because they are not designed to provide 
conditions for professional change and adult learn- 
ing to occur (Meyers, 1988; Morin, 1!M)()). It is 
interesting to note that many of the scholars in arts 
education have been preoccupied with producing 
major learning theories for children but have iu)t 
yet concentrated on producing a nu\jor statement 
on how arts teachers might learn and change 
((*()urtiu\v et al., r>85). Although we have a few 
exploratory projects in place, there is no evidence 
of any mutually shared or supported foundation for 
the professional development of arts educators. 

The need for research and development into the 
foundations of professional development of arts 
educators luis been established by authorities such 
as Kathryn Martin and .lerrold Ross (1!)88) and 
Michael Andrews (198:})- Roy P^delfelt (1979). 
(^x()ert on professional devc^lopnuMit and arts t(\icb- 
ing. addresses the issue: 

Thv \ viiv\\vr involvod in any typ(» ul instruction, 
iiu hiding staff development, should liavf some 
foundation for tt^iclun^;, in addition to liavin^ 
(M)inp(^t(Mict^ in tlie content to be tau>^l\t. By 
"tonndation" 1 mv-m a luise on wl\ieli instrue- 
tional hehavior (^an he built. Ideally a foundation 
consists of notions about psyehol )gy, t<Mup(M-e(l 
byoi\e\sown plulosophy of e({u( ation. Sueli a 
loundation should he defensible, reasonable, 
consistent, based on solid thinking, and flexible. 
It should provide^ direction in all teachin^^ situa- 
tions. It should be clear (MU)ugh to provide posi 
live diiccf ion and yet not be restricted by a nar- 
row u\terpretation that nught dietat(^ 
ster(M)typed thinkii^g or tea( hin^. (p. I U ) 



Professional development expert Michael Fullan 
(1987) establishes the point that regardless of the 
approach to our work with inservice teachers, 
foundational knowledge about (»hange is also nec- 
essary He said: "'huil we understand that s* Tf 
development is change, and that everything we 
know about what change is and how it occurs is 
critical to any approach, we will continue to waste 
resources, to create false expectations, and to sus- 
tain the confusion and frustration that surrounds 
staff development" (p. 214). Rita Irwin's (1988) 
research findings also suggest that arts education 
consultants and supervisors need knowledge of 
curriculum change strategies in planning profes- 
sional development experiences for teachers in 
their school divisions, 

A New Model for Professionals 

Ciiven that forces such iis internal dissatisfaction, 
the socio-political mood, and climate of support for 
arts education are currently motivating positive 
change in dance education, this writer speculates 
that much of the problem of reform is due to weak 
nuxlels of teacher education at all levels. Based on 
the information gathered and considered by this 
author in a study completed in 1990, it is believed 
that the success of |)laiuied change depends on pro- 
viding dance teachers with opportunities to learn 
under the guidance of higher education leaders 
who are able to provide optimal conditions for 
facilitating and susti iiing professional change. A 
potential solution to the problem of reform at the 
school level in dance education is offered in Figure 
1 , a new model of professional development that 
integrates and applies knowledge of pa.st practice, 
adult learning, and the process of change. 
Although it is m)t within the scope of this paper to 
provide readers with the detailed discussions con- 
tained in the main report, asyiu)ptic accouiU of the 
findings can l)e given. Kssentially. the model con- 
sists of a sequence of three main components, 
which incorporate features that were fouiul to be 
consistently a.ssociated with the potential for suc- 
cessful educational and teacher transformations. 

Kffec tive professioiud development programs 
are the product of meticulous and decentralized 
planning. Component 1: Cooperadrr PUinniiuj 
for CluuHic: The Conjrrcnre Experience stresses 
that important inputs are the unique oriciUations 
that dance educators, both as a target group and as 
iiuiividuals, bring to the professional development 
exp(*rience. (Jood progranuning depends on a well- 
conceived plan of action emanating from the criti- 



Figure 1. Composite illustration of a professional development model for picsnned change in arts education. 



COMPONENT 1 
COOPEnATIVE PLANNING FOR CHANGE: 
THE CONFERENCE EXPERIENCE 



1 . Analysis of 
Group Orientations 



2. Individual Needs 
Assessment 



Mutual Exploration of Group 
Needs and Planned Changes 



COMPONENT 2 
PREPARING FOR PLANNEC CHANGE: 
THE SEMINAR-BASED EXPERIENCE 



1 . Demystifying New Theory 



2, Translating Theory to Practice 



3. Transition to Skill Development 



I 4 Development of 

I Knowledge Base , _ _ 

I 4. Transferring to Individual 

Classroom Experience 

I " " " 1 

I 5. Development of Group and 

' Individual Objectives 

i 



COMPONENT 3 
OPERATIONALIZING AND MAINTAINING 
PLANNED CHANGE: 
THE POST-SEMINAR EXPERIENCE 



1. Implementing Action 

Research Plans in Classrooms 









2. 


Monitonng and Assessing 




Planned Change 







3. Reinlorcing and 

Improving Planned Change 
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cal reflection and self-dircu lion of leather partici- 
pants. Dance educators should be provided with 
opportunities to plan cooperatively with leaders, 
negotiate desired changes, articulate a concise 
base of essential knowledge, and establish clear 
group and individual objectives. Motivation should 
rely on the intrinsic rewards of progress toward 
superior group achievements and individual career 
goals. 

The eventual generalization of desired reforms in 
dance education demands a contiiuiing echication 
experience that goes beyond the traditional one- 
day workshop model. Dance teachers need inten- 
sive seminar training which recognizes the distiiu't 
gradations froni learning new knowledge and skills 
to the independent application of these as dis- 
played in Ctnninnwnt 2: Prrparituf for Planned 
Chanifc: The Scttiitutr Experience. Strategies 
should be designed to deal with the special chal- 
lenges of illuminating change ideas via nu)deling 
nu*thodologies, nu)difying the habitual practice 
and belief systems of participants, and solving 
problems related to the adult egf). Opportunities 
should be offered for continuous evaluation, peer 
support and dialogue, and exploring and develop- 
ing materials that address context-specific needs. 
Dance tea( hers should work under sheltered condi- 
tions on problems of individual (^oncern comu^ct- 
ing the seminar in meaningful ways to the realities 
of the school. 

Conkp()}ient 3: Operdtiondlizint) (uni 
Mdintaininff Planned Clutntje: The Post- 
Seminar E l peri('}ire addresses the ov(Triding 



problem of sustenance common to reform efforts 
in the arts. The promise of enduring change calls 
for a professional development program that 
(»ncompa.sses a component essentially biised in the 
school. A period of trial and experimentation with 
change ideas will lacilitate tlie reception of critical 
feedback about student learning that is so neces- 
sary for teacher change. Continued on-site support 
and technical assistance beyond the seminar train- 
ing will help dance teachers persist with change 
efforts and tolerate occasional disappointments. 
Practitioners attempting to internalize change need 
to be further nourished by relevant follow-up work- 
shops, collaboration with peers, aud appropriate 
forms of written c( :nmunication. 

This Peeper sought to explore the critical connec- 
tion between higher education and planned change 
in dance education. It was argued that present 
models of teacher education are falling short of 
meeting the challenges confronted by the reform 
initiatives of dance educators and their colleagues 
in other arts disciplines. 

The w»^iter has suggested that the most direct and 
promising route to facilitating and sustaining 
reform in dance education is through inservice 
teachers. Since higher educat ion is responsible for 
offering programs to both prospective and practic- 
ing teachers, there is an obligation for leaders of 
these institutions to explore alternate, more potent 
professional development opportunities that are 
designed in light of the conditions necessary to 
help the presi^nt danc(^ teaching force embrace 
(*hange. 
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Afrocentric Forms in 20th Century 
American Dance History: Transforming 
Course Content and the Curriculum 

Julie A. Kerr 



Denial of the Afrocentric Presence 
in Dance 

Many approaches to t (^aching dance history aiul 
rolatod courscwork in higher education reflect a 
Kuroc(Mitric bias. OInmi, course content and the 
manner in which it is disseminated suffer from tlie 
omission, unconscious or otherwise, of certain fig- 
ures, conditions, and events, denying the influence 
of West Africa on 20th century danciv According to 
Molefi Asante (1988), an advocate of nndticuhural 
literacy and educational refornt, and chair of 
African- American Studies at Temple University the 
curriculum and its designers are "trapped in their 
mohocultural paradigms" (p. 20). He further 
stated: 

. . . denial and omission are two of Mu* most 
potent f(jrces in {\\v ars(MUil of those who 
wouhi le-write the historical record to s\iil 
the ethnocentric conventions of the 
time. . . . Too often Kurocentrisni has 
l)econie an authentic ethnocentric view in 
edtication. Tlu^ result is that :nany people 
who declare that ;hey an edticated are 
shocked to find that what they hav(^ h^irned 
is only a part of thr htnnan reality and is 
( (■rtainly no! synonymotis with h\in\an 
cxpiTic^ ( <v (p 2 1 ) 

This is no; r, siiggest tliat westiTU Kuropean his- 
tory isinvahd. Rather, thisauthor argu(\s that iffln-r 
w'orhl persp*. i'tives, pri^viously denied an(i/or otnit- 
t(Ml. need to bo incorporated into the curriculum.' 

Similarly teaching dance hisinry suffers from lh(^ 
sanu^ denial and/or omission of African-American 
dancers and clionM)graphers wiiose contributions 
also havi- shaped tlu^ development of 20th < (Mitury 
dance. Afrocentric forms hav(^ inlluenced AnuTicii i 
dance sin< e the time Alricans were transplant<Ml o i 
AhU^rican soil through tluMransatlantic slav(^ trade. 



Robert Farris Thompson. African art historian 
(1984), stated: 

Since the Atlantic^ slave trade, ancient 
African organizing principles of song and 
dance have crossed the sciis from the Old 
World to the New. There they took on new 
nioinentum, intermingling with each other 
aiul with New World or Kuropean styles of 
singing and dance, (p. xiii) 

hi a recent article, Brenda Dixon (11)90 [aka 
Dixon-Stowell)) examined the magnitude of the 
Afrocentric basis in Ame: an dance. She stated: 

What is unacknowUvlged is da gerous! 
Heclaiitung the Afrocentric tradition in th(* 
American dan* ing body means identifying tlu* 
Afrocentric heritag(^ in American dance hy 
l)lacks AND whites, and acknowledging thv 
broad significance of this tradition in American 
ctdtnre and American dance. WP] NP^ED TO 

makp: mainstrp:am wiiat has been 
invisibilized hy the mainstream 

EI JROCENTRK^ HISTORICAL EltASlIKF OV 
AFRICAN PASED INFLMENC ES IN OUR 
CIILTIFRE. (p. \) 

Dixon s point is w(il taken. Tlu^ dev(dopment of 
20th century dance history is a shared history 
hetweiMi people of all colors. To deny the contribu- 
tions of one people only diminishes and limits 
(^veryoui^'s perspective and undiTstanding of the 
global society we hav(^ heconuv 

A Eurocentric bias also occurs on a more subtle 
and syst(Miiic level in oV(Tall curricular design hy 
compartmentalizing content that is non-Western 
Kuropean into separate units. (\)ris(^' uently, such 
content is isolated and fails to heconu^ integrated 
into ail int(^rrelat(Ml and intcM (Hiltural whole. This 
proc(Mlure is ref(Tr(Ml to by .lames Banks. a<lvocat(* 
of multicultural curricuhin. reform, as the 
"(^)nt ribut ions Approa' ti*' un i was a popular 




Ri^t: Dunham dancer Syvilla 
Ford. From ( aribe, VoL VII, No, 3, 
edited by Diane L, Jones, 



ni(*tlM)(l ut'Mzrd in IIHiOs to iiU'orporaU* i*tluuc 
contrnt into rurrii ulinii (Banks. in8«S). 

An approacli that nuniniiz(\s \\\v linutations oftlx* 
cont ril)ut ion met hod is t \\v "Transforniat wv 
Approach.** In this ap|)roa( Ik Banks (lf)88) con- 
t(M)(ls the kc\v issiK* is not tin* sinipU* additi(»n ofiMli- 
nic content. "l)ut \\\v infusion of various pcrsp(*c- 
tiv(\s. frames of rcfiMiMuc. and content from 
various groups that will i*\t(*tHl stu(l(Mits* under^ 
standings of thi* nature*. deviio|)nuMit . and coin- 
ph^xity of r.S. society * (p. 2). 

Banks* approach can bv a|>|)lii*d to (lu^ t(*ai hin^^ 
of dance history. For (waniple. hy lUilizing hi.-^ p(*r 
sp(»ctivo, the work of KatluMint* Dunham. Arthur 
Mitclu*ll. or Alvin Ail(\v does no! comprise* a si*pa- 



Left: Harriette Ann Gray— 1938, 
Humphrey Weldman. From Time 
and the Dancing Image, 
Deborah Jowitt (University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 
1988), p, 173, 




rati* unit on Mrican-Anu*rican concert dance art- 
ists. Rather, these fi^ur(\s and their works are inte- 
^rati*d into course* content and discussinl rt*lative to 
their Kin'opean-AnuM ican counterparts. h\ this way. 
studiMits piM'C(M\'(* the contrit)Ution of African- 
.XnuM'ican artists to AnuMican conccMl dance as 
bviwi^ cquixalent to tlu* cont rit)Utions of Martha 
(iraham. (i(M)r^e Balanchine. and Paul Taylor. 
( *ons(*(jU(*nt ly. h<>( h African AnuM ican and 
lCuro|)iMn-Anu*rican concert danci* artists iwo 
approaclu*d rcMativi* to tluur moviMuenI techni(puvs 
aufl philosophy as w(dl as tluMr social. politi< al. and 
historical cont(*xt . 

In a r(*( (*nt article, .loan Fros( h SchrodiM* ( H)M 1) 
d(\s( ril)(*d tlu* roll* danc(* (*ducators an<l aitists will 



play in revitalizing? traditional approat hos to daiu'cv 
Tho outcome will ultimately broaden students' def- 
inition of dance. She slated: 

A fresh self-examination will iransla».r with 
power into our pr(\s(MU (^ as danco artists 
and (MUit ators. By examining the rontcMit ol 
and ways in whit h we tea<*h, we stand to 
invi^jorate ours(^lv(\s. hroaden the knowl- 
edge^ of our field and our world, and stinui- 
iate fresh approaclu^s to learning?, and cre- 
ating? new scholarship. Dance educators 
can address the challenges of the twenty- 
first ctMitury with knowledge, experienc(\ 
and a heritage of diversity. We havt^ within 
our discipline the opportunity to offtM siu- 
i\vn\s a uniqiK^Iy integrated ptM'coption of 
pluralism, (p. 

Clearly. :iOth century dance is the product of a 
multitude of cultural influences — including Asian. 
European, Native Anu»riean, and West Afri<*an. 
However, the Afrocenlric presence has. to a great 
extent, been denied, particularly in concert dance. 
This nuiulsel or attitude is rellectcHl in how we, as 
daiu*e (^ducators. perceive and teach dance — both 
in the classroom and studio. If we reexamiiu^ and 
subsequently rechart the developnuMU of 2()th cen- 
tury dance hi.story, what arises is the existeiu*e of 
Afrocentric forms throughout its evolution. The 
application of this perspcH'tive would transcend the 
teaching of dance history exclusively; it also trans- 
fers to courses in dance appreciation, criticism, 
aesthetics and philosophy, composition, and even 
t(H'hiU(pie. 

The Evolution of American Dance 
History from an Afrocentric Perspective 

Throughout the past century Afrocentric forms 
hav(^ been woven into AnuTican cu lure where they 
[)roduced new forms. Afrocentrisms are partiiMi- 
larly pn^valent in both the visual and perh)rnung 
arts in varying degrees (Dixon. I !)})()). 

John (Jolding ( l!)()8) credits the African influ- 
(Mice in the work of such t'ubist artists as Pii a.sso, 
Hra(pu\ Derain, and Matisse. He statc^l that they 
w(M'e undoubtedly inllueneed by African masks and 
statues, particularly in tlu^ construction and us(^ of 
space and in the artists' treatnuMUs of fornuil (de> 
ments of the body. (It is worth noting that tlu^se 
sanu^ properti(\s. attributabh^ to an African aes- 
tlu^ic. gr(»atly affecttMl tlu^ modern danct^ 
aesthetic. ) 

When Jazz nnisic emt^rged. it rc^presented the 
fusion of Kuropt^an nnisieal traditions with WVst 
African. This occurnMl through thi^ ust^ of syncopa- 



tion, improvisation, call and response, and poly- 
rhythmic arrangeiueiUs that mark the African influ- 
(Mue in jazz (Thompsoi\ 1984), These same 
chMuerus have continued to inform American nmsi- 
cal forms .such as gospcK rhythm and blues, rock 
ir roll, ami, nio.st recHMitly, rap. 

IVentietli ceiuury Anu^rican danee history has 
been influc^nced by /Vfrocentric forms. These forms 
can be identified by t^xamiiung nu)venuMU content, 
choreographic theme, and aesthetic principles. 
The following scM'tion attempts to document the 
evolution of 20th ceiUury dance history through 
selected examples of the Afrocentric presence 
tluTcin. (Then^ an^ several recent publications that 
address this in greatei dt^pth. Stn^ the sehM ted l)il)li- 
ography of souri es. ) 

Plant (it U)}i to St)vvt Dances 

As a result of the transatlantic slav(^ trad(\ 
African-bas( A movemtMU patterns and perform- 
ance traditions were retaiiUMt ami diffused into 
American culture where they affected tlu^ (tevelop- 
nuMU of Aiuerican daiu e. Through a complicattMi 
pro( (\ss of cross-fertilization and ,secularizati()n. 
plaiUation danc(\s of the southern Ihuted States 
evolved into AnuTica's popular dance. As African 
ami then African-AnuTican based dances, they p<M'- 
meated AnuTiean culture and produced such social 
forms as tlie Charleston, the jitterbug, the liiuly. 
and disco. Many of these daiu es form the basis of 
ja/z dance (Stearns & Stearns. 1?)()8). An (^xample 
of how jazz has retained elenuMUs of African-based 
danct^ forms is through the isolation of body parts. 
The isolation of body parts rcunaiiuHl oiu^ of the 
defining features that links jazz to African dance. 
Through history, this elenuMU has been rt^taiiu^d in 
tlu^ "body" of American folk (African-American) 
and social/popular dance through various transform 
inations leading up to jazz danc(\ 

Today, strtnn dancing, a contribution from our 
luit ion's inn(*r cities, is an example of the fusion of 
African culture with European. In the southern 
I nittnl States, buck dancing, a produrt of planta- 
tion (ultur(\ enuMg(^d anu^ng African-Americans.' 
Bu( k (lancing was then transplanted to the iiulus- 
trial nortli wluMi African-AnuTicans left the rural 
south in s(su('h of betttM* job opportunities. Oiu c* 
on city strec^ts. it nuMged with th(^ Irish jig and 
Knglish clog to produc tap. Tap cond)ined synco- 
pat(Ml ['uwv atul suhth^ \un\y isolations < haractcM'istic 
of African dance and nuisic with (juick footwork 
charact(Mistic of tlu* Irish jig and Knglish clog. Tlu* 
strtM^t corner Ixm amc^ a viable environnuMU for tin* 
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fusion >1* those forms and Iho continual develop- 
ment of tap. 

Rap is anotner form thai emerged from the 
streets. Because of the interrelationship between 
African dance and vocal/rhythmic music, it is par- 
ticularly worth noting the similar interchange that 
occurs between rap vocalists and their dancers/ 
This interrelationship is apparent in the dancers 
who often accompany many rappers. As popular 
forms, these dances are not only partially African- 
derived but also draw from a host of other dance 
forms. Consequently they are constantly redefin- 
ing and reinterpreting themselves to produce new 
forms. In both of these examph^s, the dancers' 
movenu^nt repertoire resembles a mixture of 
African dance/ the Nicolais Brothers of the n)30s 
and I94()s. and concert dance idioms such iis j<iz/ 
and ballet. The ballet vocabulary is often incorpo- 
rated into these dances through the use of pirou- 
ettes (both en dedans and en dehors) that are per- 
formed from a parallel position in plie. From this 
perspective, the street informs the concert stage as 
the ( ()nc(Tt stage informs the street. 

Couani and PopuUu Stage 

Considered by many to be a "purely" Kuropean 
art form, the world of classical ballet has also been 
influenc(Hi by Afrocentric forms. Dixon (1990) 
noted that (Jeorgc Balanchine's early choreo- 
graphic career began on the Broadway stage whert^ 
he came in direct contact with African-AnuTican 
popular dances and Africaii AnuMican entertainers 
and performers such as the* Nicolais Brothers and 
Kathcrine Dunham. 

As a result of such (^xp(Tienc(\s. Balanchine 
incorporated ja^^z-based movement into his ballet 
vocabulary that manifested itself in the use of a 
mobile spine anci subsequently affected tlu^ place- 
ment of tlu^ hips. Particularly in his neoclassic bal- 
lets, lialanchine utilizcMl jazz by allowing the hips to 
go off-cent(T, for example, in lh(^ form of a sidt* 
lunge into a parallel seconde position initialed by 
the hips. Because of the verticality of the classical 
balh^t s|>ine. Balanchine's displacement of the hips 
depart(Ml (iramatically from that tradition. Arthur 
Mitchell, fornuT principal danccM* with tln^ New 
York ( ily Ballet and currcMit dircH tor of the l)anc(^ 
The'»<'^e of HarlcMU, stated that Balaiu hiiK^ was very 
int ;igU(Ml with jazz-basc^l movcMuent (PicTangcMi. 
I!)8i)). FurthcT, lialanchijie oftcMi vtMUurtMl into tlu^ 
N(»w York City night club scene during tlu^ 19:U)s 
through the 19r)()s to extract jazz-bius(^d movement 
material from the performaiu es h(^ saw. He ihvn 



incorporated these into his ballets, Mitchell cited 
such Balanchine works as Four Ternperanwnts 
( 194()) w\\i\A(f()n ( 1957) to exemplify the jazz influ- 
ence in his work (F^ierangeli, 1989). 

Another American ballet choreographer to incor- 
porate jazz in his ballets was Jerome Robbins. 
Evidence of this is in the work Fancy Fiee (1944) 
in which he not only utilized the jazz dance idiom 
but also musical forms such as the blues and Latin- 
biised rhythms (Siegel, 1979). The final solo sec- 
tion ut Fane if Free was set to a Latin beat. Wliile 
the music is, in part, African-based, so is much of 
the movement Kobbins incorporated. Many of th(* 
Latin dances, such as the rumba or the mambo. are 
based on extensions of African rhythms and move- 
ment from the Caribbean. Marshall and Jean 
Stearns (1908) noted: 

Today the Latin-Aiucrican dances surh as 
the Kuinba. Conga. Saml)a. Mambo, Cha 
Cha. Pachanga, and so on, which have Ikhmi 
imported from areas where a merging of 
African and Kuropean styles \\k\s alnwly 
takon plac(\ show the greatest African influ- 
encc. both in quantity and quality (p. 14) 

Marcia Siegel ( 1 979) described the final solo sec- 
lion of Fancy Free as follows: "The final solo ... is 
Latin in beat, although the rhythms are again irreg- 
ular. ... He (the second sailor's dance) gives an 
exaggeratedly sexy version of a rhumba^ hips sway 
mgi glance tipping provocatively over his shoul 
der" [underline added! (p, 1 :}())• The use of tlu^ 
hips, displaced from the body's center axis in this 
fashion, is characteristic of African dance and was 
simply nonexistent in European-based dancc^ 
forms. 

In l:!()th century danct^ history, the AfroccMitric 
presence is (juite prevalent in AnuM'ican modern 
(lance. With a direct departure from the criteria 
that had prc^viously defined the European classical 
danc(^ vocabulary, the development of American 
modern (iance represcMUed a new: way of p(TC(Mving 
the bod> as a medium of artistic expressioi 
Sul)sequently. this affected tlu^ bociy's potential 1\. 
movenuMit. The r(\sult was tlu^ invention «»f a new 
movenuMit vocabulary that included baring the 
feet . allowing the spine to (nuve and become nu)n* 
supple, an(i working closer to th(^ ground. All tliese 
characteristics can b(^ linked to similar ehunents in 
African danc(\ 

Throughout history AfroccMUric forms have* infhi- 
(MU'cd AnuMican dance. In sptM ific refercMu t^ to 
American modern danc(\ IVter Wood (1988) sup- 
ported this theory whvu he stated: 
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American modern dance, created largely in the 
urban North during the era of enormous social 
movement, owes more than it realizes to roots 
which are black, and southern, and ultimately 
African. During the first half of the 20th century 
pioneer American dancers found it both possi- 
ble and exciting to work closer to the ground, to 
plant their feet and bend their knees, to thrust 
their hips and point their elbows. And when 
troubled critics explained that these "new" 
movements had been "discovered'' because 
American dancers and audience are a step 
removed from the balletic tradition of Europe, 
they were half right. They could have mentioned 
had they realized . . . that black and white were 
moving close r to t he continent of Africa in b ody 
mo vement all th e time (underline added), (p. 8) 

Ernestine Stodelle's (1984) description of 
Martha Graham's Primitive Mysteries (1931) and 
Heretic (1929) is laden with references to African 
influences. Her description of the Graham works is 
particularly relevant because Stodelle most likely 
unintentionally credits the movement and aesthetic 
piinciples that became a signature of American 
dance to sources outside the Western European 
classical dance tradition. Stodelle stated the 
following: 

Then there was the movement itself: starkly sim- 
ple, blunt, unadorned. Using the body as a total 
instrument was the main characteristic of the 
new dance. Louis (Horst) called it a '*back to 
primitive urge." But he clearly differentiated 
between a "truly primitive approach (which) 
would be an aff(»ctation today" and the new aes- 



thetic that emerged as a result of the modern 
dancer's appreciation of primitive forms. 
Asymmetry, reflective of the naivete of primitive 
art, was favored over sophisticated symme- 
try • Whereas the primitive dancer stamped 
on the ground with the whole foot, or in liftin>; 
the knee flexed the ankle angularity at the joint, 
the modern dancer, without actually reproduc- 
ing th ose steps per se, uses the i r rough text ures 
and b roken rhythms to express the vital ity of 
f eeling behind such movement s. An inner mus- 
cular awareness of weight and energy is mani- 
fest in every step, every lift of the leg, every turn 
of the body. Whereas tribal man moved in repeti- 
tious patterns without being conscious of move- 
ment as pure movement form, modern dancers 
use repetition knowingly, planting impressions 
like seeds so that their ideas will build cumula- 
tively without recourse to overt or sequential 
gesture. The sheer power of repetition drove 
Heretics message of bigotry home. Repetition 
and purity of feeling also created the primitivis- 
tic ardor of Pnrnit ire Mifstenes (underline 
added), (p. 74)' 

The previous descriptions by Wood and Stodelle 
represent evidences of African based movement 
content in American modern dance. The 
Afrocentric presence also manifested itself through 
choreographic theme in the wn^rks of both African- 
American and European-American modern danc- 
ers. Examples of African-American choreographers 
and their work.s include: Katherine Dunham's 
LAfj'Ya (1937), Rite de Passage (1942), and 
Shango (1945); Pearl Primus's African 
Ceremonial (1944) and The Negro Speaks of 



Kente cloth, Ashanti 
people of Ghana« From 
.\frican Art in Motion, 
Robert Farris 
Thompson (University 
of California Press, 
Los Angeles), p. ii. 
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Kircrs (1{)44); Alvin Xiky s Ra elat ions (I960) 
and Cnj (1971); and Garth PagaiVs From Before 
(1978). Among Kiiropoan-Ainorican choreogra- 
phers, some examples iiu'lude: Ted Shawn's /Ja//^a 
Afro'Cnlm (19:35); Lester Hortons Voodoo 
Ceremonial (19:i2), Xan()o {19;i2), and Dance 
Conffo (I9;i4|. Helen Tamiris's Mornitnj 
Ceremonial (19;J1) and from Ne(/ro S])irituals. 
"Cio Down Moses" (19:}2) and "Swing Low Swe(M 
Chariot** (19:^9); Mary O'Connell s Ritual (1951); 
and 'IVyla Tharp's Kiffht Jellif Rolls (1971) and 
.V//r-v Art; (1975). 

The AlVoeentrie presence in the above eited 
works manifested itself ehoreographieally in two 
ways. Tlu^ first was through a litcTal translation of 
Afrocenlrie content, for example, in Dunham s 
SluuHfo. Hort()n\s Voodoo Ceremonial, and Ailey s 
R<*relations. These works depii'ted an actual story 
or narrative. In Shanffo, for example, Dunham 
based th(^ work on the ^oruba god, Shango, and a 
theatricalized interpretation of the ritual surround- 
ing this god. In works such as F\igan's From Before 
or Tharp's Snc's Le(f, African and African-based 
movement eContent was utilized in an abstrad or 
less literal sense. Thus, sui'h works didn't follow a 
storyline. Pagan s work incorporated African and 
African-Caribbean rhythms that were embodied by 
the dancers through a multitude of polyrhythmic 
i.solations and contractions of the torso and pelvis. 
Tharp drew from vernacular dancrrs or what Smith 
(1987) t.^rmed a "black vernacular wellspring" of 
material. For example, Tharp incorporated tht* 
lindy and tap — softened through the use of soft ja/z 
shoes and the dancers' use of weight. 

iNjInetuvs on MiKicni Dance 

African-l)as(Hl aesthetic principles hav(^ also 
influenced American modern dance. They an^ l(\ss 
tangible and more abstract in definition and in their 
manifestation in the idiom. NonetluMess. thi^y havt^ 
been woven into the modern danc(^ aesthetic. Some 
examples include: 1) how energy is utilized in tlu^ 
body; 2) us(^ of vvei'^ht: and :}) improvisation. 

The modern '* idi'::M utilized energy in a 
manner that )i i ^ ^il daiue by 

(exploring nev e body. This 

exploration an^ vMit potentials 

and resultant kint i.. ox\\\ of momen- 

tum are exemplified in . ues and philoso- 

|)hi(\s of (Mrly modern dan. . Although WalttM* 
Sorn^Ts (1909) choice^ ol the word "primitive" is 
dated in his description of Hanya Holm's two works 
entitled Primitive Rhtjthm (19:U)) and Festire 



Rhilthm {1930), it is suggestive of an African- 
based use of energy in Holm's work." Sorrell stated: 

The first program closed with two dances in 
which the entire group wi\s involved in an aban- 
don of motor movonuMU. stamping, leaping, and 
whirling. Prinn'tirr Rhifthni was a perfect wed- 
ding of primitive music and movement. The usu- 
ally rousing effect was obtained by the thumping 
of hands and fec^t on the lloor in the excitement 
of the dan(*e to supplement piano and percus- 
sive instruments. . . . The idea was one of ;>c^- 
petnnnt niol}iU\ with the whole tightly knit 
group treading continuously with arms thrust 
out like rhythmic accents, finally turning into a 
state of ecstatic exubcTanee. Priwitire Khf^thm 
Uni to frstirr Rhfjthm, with overtones ot a joy- 
ous celebration, a finale with the rich colors of a 
ritual. ( 1969, pp. 70, 77) 

Use of weight or responsiv(Miess to the body's 
natural use of weight also characterizes modern 
dance. The dancer is able to give into weight, into 
gravity, and thus, direi^t motion into the earth. In 
African dance, R.K Thompson (1974) described 
this as a "get down" quality. The use of weight in 
this manner is distinctly different from classical 
ballet in whii'h weight is directed away from the 
earth and into the air. As a result, in the modern 
dance idiom, the body's center of weight shifted 
from the chest, iis in ballet, to the pelvis. This is 
particularly evident in (Jraham techiuque through 
the use of contraction and release of the pelvi.s — 
also characteristic of African dance. Hanya Holm 
(19()()) made reference to this principle in her 
description of the Bennington years as the freedom 
to "(io down through the whole foot — going down 
into the areas of the body — there is no taboo. . , 
An example of this principle oci'urs in the depth of 
the grand plies in seeonde position of the dancers' 
sid(^ lunge in the opening section of Ailey's 
Ret ('lotions ( i9()0). Another example is (iraham's 
Letter to the World (1910) in which she de.s(HMids 
tothi^ ground in a deep contract ion. In both works, 
the dancers must fully release into their weight and 
into the earth in order to achieve the dc^pth of tlu^ 
grand plie or contraction to the floor. 

Stearns and Stearns (1908) di\scrib(»d llu^ use of 
improvisation in Afri(*an dance forms as follows: 

African danci also places gr(»at importance 
upon unprovisai'^)n. .satirical and other- 
wi.si\ allowing free !om for iruiividual 
expression; this ( lu ract(Tistic n)ak(»s for 
flc^xibility and aids W.v evolution and diffu- 
sion i)f ntlier Afrii an < haractt^ristics. ( [>. 1 

Improvisation, as descMibiMl by Stearns and 
St(^arns. parallels many aspiM ts of \hc modern 
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heft: **LeUor to the 
World*' 1940, by Martha 
Graham. From Deep 
Song: The Dance Story 
qf Martha Graham, 
Ernestine Stodelle 
(Schlrnior Books, New 
York), p. I 70. 



Right: "Revelations" 
(I960), by Alvin Ailey. 
From "Modem Dance Is 
Getting Hot," Ellen 
Cohn, The \eu York 
Times Magazine, April 
29, 1973, p. 20. 




(lance at^sthotir. From its iiuoption to the pro.st^nt 
(l(M'a(lt\ luodcM ii (lancc^ vm \h' charactorizod hy 
( on.staiM c reation and r(^-< i t^ation ormoviMiuMit |)hi- 
losopliitvs. inovcMiuMit t('ihniqu(\s, c lu)r(M)^raphic 
pro( (*ss. and choriM^^iaphic- contc^nt. Iinpro\'isation 
has luiu'tioiuul as a primary vohicio in this pro('(\s.s. 
Tlie use of ituprovisat ion t^pitomizes the post- 
m(»(l(Mn (lanct^ aivstluMic. During tlu* .ludson and 
post-.Iiidson yoars. iiuprovisalion was iiu orpcwatc^l 
into the actual clionMJ^raphic structure iu tiiat a 
j^iven S(M of inoveiuent tasks or inatiMials was 
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ex|»U»r(Hl, invented, and chor(M)^raphed (tnrin>^ tlie 
actual performance of llu^ w*ork. 

.In (lit h Dunn described I his as follows: 
'Improvisation as I s(h^ it nutans composing and 
p(M forming simultan(M)usly'* (Brown, 197!). p. 1 :}!)). 
In (*fl<H t. ( hor(M)^raphy took on a n^llt^xive elenuMit 
in that propertic^s of the medium and its own con- 
struction, or its seams, were allowed to show. Sally 
liaiuvs ( n)87) (i(\scrihed this wIumi she states! that 
the task of th(^ ( hor(M)^rapher was to acknowU^I^^c* 
\\\c nUMlinm s materials and reveal ihv dancer's 
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ossontial qualities in the process. Ai\ example rep- 
resentative oi this improvisatory element is Yvonne 
Hainer's work ^Sohk* Thoughts on hnprorisation" 
(IJXvl), hi this work Hainer\s taped voice posed 
(juestions about choreographic process diui the 
nature of *'spontan(M)us determination" of move- 
ment design while she improvised (Banes, 1987). 

Creating a Context for Change 

What follows are some suggestions to assist 
dance educators who wish to incorporate Afro- 
centric content into existing dance history I'our.si^- 
vvork. All sources cited appear at th(^ end of this 
section, 

1. Reconstriu't your course syllabus to include 
the contributions of African-American dancers and 
artists. Develop this in such a way that is taught 
simuhaneously with European-American contribu- 
lions. In this way students will not perceive 
Afrocentric content lus a separate entity but ratluT 
as equal in magnitude and influence to European- 
Ameri'-an dancers and arti.sts. 

2. Define dance as human behavior and relative 
to its cultural context. This will break down catego- 
ries and fixed definitions of dance. When dance is 
situated in its cultural context, students will be bet- 
ter enabled to see dance relative to its social, polit- 
ical, economic, aesthetic, and religious dimen- 
sions. An excellent source is To Daiicr Is Human 
l)y Judith Lynne Hanna, 

:i. Include works that address African art and 
aesthetics. Identify and define for your students the 
term '*hlack aesthetic" and its impact on the devel- 
opment of American dance. Discuss with students 
the cultural basis of aesthetic standards and values 
and how they shape and inform artistic process and 
product, for example. African-American or 
European-Amerii twi. Identify the black aesthetic 
and discuss how it has becMi woven into the fabric 
of Am(^rican dance relative to a European damc^ 
aesthetic. Sonn^ excellcMit sources include: Hash of 
th(' Spirit, African Art in Motion, and An 
Arsfhi'dc oj tin* Cool: West Afrtran Dance hy 
Robert Farris Thompson. 

4 hicludc^ film ami vidc^o tapc^ materials that j)ro-^ 
vide .students with numerous exainphvs of African 
and African-AnuMican danc(^ pcMformancc. This 
will facilitate* awar(Miess of the contributions of 
African and Africa n-AnuMican danctTs and 
chonM)graphers. 

5. hicorporatc^ an expcricMitial component into 
the course. This will (Miliven historical contcMit and 



function to personalize and maximize .students* 
learning experiences. Some possibilities include: 
guest speakers/dancers who could teach students 
short movement sequences to acquaint them with a 
|)articular dance period or genre; attending a vari- 
ety of dance performances by both Western and 
non-Western dance companies; and have students 
research, choreograph, and teach a short mov(*- 
ment sequc^nce reflective of a particular period or 
gcMire, As a result students will become more sensi- 
rve to the differences between tb'* European danci* 
vocabulary and those derived from West African or 
otluT world dance forms, 

(). Include such sources as Black Dance by 
Lymie Pauley Emery, The Black Tradition in 
American Dance by Richard Long, and The Black 
Tradition in American Modern Dance publi,she(l 
by the American College Dance Festival. Thes(* 
sources will help provide the missing pages of 
dani'e history. Create a context in your classroom 
that equitably identifies and (liscusses the contribu- 
tions of AlVican-Anierican dancers and choreogra- 
phers. Equity do(\s not mean diminishing 
European-American contributions. Equity asks 
only that credit be given where credit is (lue; other- 
wise we run the risk of undermining what we have 
set out to rect ify. 

7, Discu.ss the interrelationship betw^een popu- 
lar and concert dance as a means to break down 
preconceived, finite definitions of what c()n,st it ut(\s 
dance. An excellent source is the text Jr/cc Dance 
by Marshall and Jean Stearns, Another source is an 
article in Katherine Dunham: Reflections on the 
So( i(d and Political Conte.vts of Afro-Ameriatn 
Dance entitled "Folk Art and ^High* Art" by .Joyce 
Aschenbrenner (1980). Engage students in di.scus- 
sion that asks then) to reexamine terms, or b(^tt(M\ 
labels, such as: 

a. "ethnic dance * 

b. "high" as oppc^sed to "low art" 

c. ^ fine" as oppost^i to "folk art" 

(1. "social" as opposed to ' art danc(\" 
H. Identify those movc^ment traits anu aesthetic 
principles that characterize^ West African and 
African-AnuMican dance relative^ to tlu^ Europc^an 
and European-AnuTican dam-e vocabulary. This 
will s(Misitiz(^ and help students idcMitify how 
Afroc(Mitric forms bav(^ influcMiced th(^ (^volution of 
American dance history. What follows arc^ sonu^ 
id(Mitifiabl(^ traits cbaract(Ti/ing tlu^ manifcvstations 
of Afrocentric foi nis in AnuM ican danc(\ ' Use tluMU 
only as guid(^lines or as a *1(M1s** through which to 
rcM'ognizc the presence of th(\se forms in dance 
mov(MUent contcMit. They arc as follows: 



a. lower contor of weight accompanied by 
movoinent directed toward the earth 

b. knees that function as springs 

c. improvisation — as part of eillier the choreo- 
graphic process or performance cont(^xt 

d. contraction and release of the pelvis 

e. embodiment of polyrhythmic Swructures in 
the spine, torso, shouldcMS, and pcdvis 

f. the bare, full surface of the foot. 

Srlectrd Bihliographfj ()fS()U}^(\s 

Listed below are sources that represent th(» 
Afrocentric presence in American dance. They will 
be valuable additions to dance liistory courses and 
other theory courses that acknowledge thi^ 
Afrocentric presence in American dance. 

Adanu'zyk, A. ( 198!)). Bl(i( k dancr: An (unnndtrd bihli- 
ofirnphif. Nttw York: (ilarlaiui, 

American Dance Festival. (11)88, June). Thrblm h tnuii- 
fion in American nunicrN (i(nu(\ Durham, NC: 
American Danro I'Vstival Publication. 

Asrhenbrenner. .1. (1980). Katherinc Dunham; 
Kcflections ou the social and political contexts of Afro- 
American dance. CORD Ihnu r Rescdrrh AnnnuL XII. 

Bfgho, K ( U^Hf)). HUirk dafuc ( ontimnun: Rrflcctions 
on thv h(*rit(t(fc coNNcrtioN hcticccn Afru an ddna* 
(ind Afro-Afuvrit (in dum r. PhD dissertation, 
New York University 

Brooklyn Academy of Music aiui State University of N(^w 
York (198:1, April Bhuk dunrr in Afncncn, 

Coufereiue publication eom[)iled in conjunction with 
the lilack l)anc(^ America concert, 

Dixon, B. (MMK), February 1;^. (^ultural identity and 
sociopolit ical o[)pressi()n : The AfroceiU ric basis 
of American concert dani^c! 77/f' Fm nltif HcKdd. 
pp. 4-b. 

Dixon-Stowell. B. (lf)8;r Spring). Between two eras: 
"Norton aiui Margot' Afro-Anu^ican (MUertaiiuneut 
worUl. (ORI) I)(in((* R( S( (iKh JottrnttL 15 (2), 
I 1-20. 

Kmery. L. F. (HmH). nhtck <l(nt((\ Front to todatf. 

PiinccMon. N.I: Priiueton. 
I'Yiedhuul, L. (I98M. Spring). Disco: Atro AnuM i( an v(^r- 

luu ular ptM lornuuice. ( Y )RI) Do //( r R( s( '<n ( h 

JonrndL /."> (2). :^7-'{~>. 
(ioint^s. M. B. ( nrn~7l^). Alrican nMiMUions in the dame 

of the Americas. ( 'ORD Ihtiu c Rcsron h Monoqi apii, 

ihuma. I. b. (IHT^M. To doner is hnman: A thcorit of 
nox'icrlxd nnnifinnii at ion. Austin: I'nivcrsily ol' 
T(^xas. 

Hazzard-liordon. K. (IDHO). Aiihos a'aotdnn: The rise 
oj sof iol dfunc Jonnfd ions in Ajio AntcfKan ( id- 
tnri\ Philad(Mphia. PA: 'l\ inplc I Inivci sily 

Lnn>», 1^. ( n)8!)). ThohUn k trodition in Amrrii tnt 
don('<\ New York: Hi/zoli 

Neiilcford, K. (D^H t). ( arilx^ iiUcrxicw wilh Hex 
Neltleford. f ' ^AVW;, 7. / .V' J. ! t -iS. 

SmalL b. A. (n)8f). .lune) Blacks tMuu h modern dan( (». 
Anirricon \7.s/ow.s. pp. 



S/wed, J. F. & Marks, M. (1988, Sununer). The Afro- 
American transformation of European set dances and 
suites. Wf^sef^r/^ Jonnutl, 20 (I), 

Thompson, R. F (\\)HA). FUish offhr spirit: Alriran (unl 
AjrO'Ainvricd n o rl a nd philosophic. New York: 
ViiUa^e liooks. 

Thompson, H. K (1980). An aesthetic of the cool: West 
African dance, hi Krrol MilUHd.), Thcthrtdrvofhlurk 
Ameriinns (pp. 99-111). Knglewood (Tiffs. N.J: 
Prentice Hall. 

Thompson. K. K (1974). Ajmnn urt in motion: Iain 
(uui net. Los Angeles, Berki^ley Liuulon: University of 
( alifornia. 

l\icker, I. ( 198:D. Th(* roh* of AfhhAnicrirons in dona* 
in the United Stutes front s/f/zcr/y throntfh A 
slide presentdt ion. PhD dissiMtation, New York 
I Inivi^rsity. 



Multicultural Literacy in 20th Century 
American Dance History 

The enduring presence and richness of West 
African cultural influences in American society 
have significantly contributed to the evolution of 
AnuTiean dance. African sources in America have* 
provided a wellspring of material that has con- 
stantly enriched dance forms in this country rang- 
ing from folk and vernacular to concert dance. 
Throughout history, because of the persistence and 
strength of this source, West African influence's 
have had a dramat ic impact on the development of 
American dance. 

In its early history the United States w<is founded 
l)y a composite of peoples, most predominantly of 
Afrn an and European desctMd. Thus, Americans, of 
l)oth African-American and Kuropean-American 
des(*ent, share a common history. This very ele- 
ment makes this country unique, and tiie same fac- 
tor has produced a remarkable dance history. 
There are several possible reasons why this may 
have occurred. One nmy be hcn ausi of the distinct 
differences between African and European culture: 
another, biM^ause of the circumstances and condi- 
tions, however unfortunate, that have fosttT(ul 
th(Mr initial union. 

1^' iM>l>lyiiig such methods as Banks's 
"IVansformative Approach," dance history can l)e 
transformed. The examples presented in this papcM' 
repr(\sent only a small portion of the Afrocentric 
presence in :i()th (UMitury dance. However, they set 
th(^ tone for change to occur in our thinking. 
Suhse(]U(Mitly. it is hoped that this paper will lu^lp 
i aus(^ danc(^ (uiucators to n^^vahiatc^ their curricu- 
lums and. as a r(\sult, incorporate Afroc(Mitric con- 
tent where it has previously l>een omitted. 




Tho potential role danco odiKators will play in 
this transformation process is tremendous. 
Previous definitions of dance need to be (Challenged 
beyond those framed solely by a proscenium stage 
and expanded to inc lude other world views. If we 
do not we run the risk of even further marginalizing 
dance and diminishing any hope of bringing new 
information, vigor, and insight into our field, 
(Frosch-Schrcider, lf)fH). We, jus dan(*e educators, 
hold the key to this transformation process. Our 
impact will be felt through input and action on cur- 
riculum committees and, more importantly pcr- 
ha|)s, through our daily interactions with students 
\\\ the studio, classroom, or on a campus 
strcetcorner. 

Th(^ implications of (*xpan(iing our defimtion of 
dance apply not only to dancc^ educators but to 
danc(* critics, scholars, and performers alike. 
('ollc(*tively we can no longer deny liie impact of 
African culture on Ameri(*an dance by attributing 
the origins of dance solely to Fluropean sources, 
Such a monocultural perspective is biased, reduc- 
tive, and inc(msistent with the nature of this coun- 
try's composition and historical development. 
Continued (efforts must l)e made to incorporate this 
perspective into dance currimilums and thus 
broaden the understanding and scope of the origins 
of American danc(\ 

Endnotes 

1. It is worth noting the diftVrcuccs iM^tweiMHhe KTins 
"(ienial" and 'omission ' In this context. dcMual refers to a 
conscious falsification of history while omission refers to 
negligence or ignoran(e. perhaps unwitting, which is 
refUMted in certain institutional or structural 
[)re('onee[)tions. 

2. For exain[)l(\ in Picasso's paintc(i work, /.r.s 
Di'tnoisi'lh's (i\\ri(in(>H ( MH)?). the intluence of Afric an 
masks i.s a[)[)arent, (loidiug statcvl; 

rh(» ahru[>t <*hanges of style in the Dcntoisrllrs 
are due to the fa<'t that while he was working on 
It !'i( asso came into contact with Negro art 
the head at the left can h(^ accounted for hy a 
chara< teristic form of Negro mask, found on the 
Ivory Coast. . , . It was only in the series of 
paintings that followed Drnioisrilcs that he 
l)egan to grasp the intellectual and aesthetic 
|)rinciples of [larticular types of masks and to 
relate N(^gro ( ulture wunv thoroughly to West 
Art . ( pp .");-) -r)7 ) 



:i. Buck dancing was a product of plantation culture 
and was performed only l)y men. It wius also performed in 
hard soled shoes on wooden floors and represents the 
early hegiiming of what would lat(T become tap dance. 
See IShtck Ddficr by Lynne h^auley P^mery and Ja^^ 
lUuu c l)y Marshall and Jean Stearns for additional infor- 
nuition about the origins and offshoots that enuTged 
from buck dancing. 

4. Akpahot (1980) reinforces these parallels between 
the two fon!Ks even further in his following analysis of 
African music: 

The idea of viewing a percussive instrunuMU 
as having high, low or nuMliuni tone is hor- 
rowed from African spcuM h which is inflec- 
lionary in character; and African musical 
instrumental music borrows much from 
vocal nuisic which in turn is ti(»d to speech 
melody and speech rhylhm . . . S[)eech. 
melody, rhyt hm, and dance are usually 
interrelated in Afri(*an musii'. . . . this 
interrelationship mak(»s it [)ossil)ie for a 
daiu'cr to take his cue from tlu^ rhythmic 
instrunuMits and for a melody to he fash- 
ioned out of a sentence, ([), \\) 

T). Most notably this is identifiable in the suhtle con- 
tractions that occur in the ril) cage. should(Ms. and U[)[)(M 
s|)ine AjU)ther idtMUifiable trait is the use of weight that 
IS often directed into the earth as 0[)[)os(hI to away from 
it. 

(). A portion of Stodclle's [Mevious statem(»nt is untrue. 
Non-Western and/or African dance forms in( ()r[)oratt»d 
repetition on a v(My conscious level and were very aware 
of formal eUMuents in choreography Afri( an danc(\ lik<» 
all dance forms, is gov(Tned l)y canons that determine* 
a(*sthetic staiulards and values: in< luded in these canons 
is the use of repetition. In addition, ironically, in 
Stodelh^'s analogy to modern danciTs "[planting imfires- 
sions liki' seeds." she was unknowingly pcM haps referring 
to an African l)a.sis to the movement bcMause \ww\\ of the 
thematic cont(MU of traditional African dance is l)a.s{»d on 
agrarian motifs, which incorporate the full, tlat surface* of 
the foot in a stomping or planting action. 

7, For a com[)lele listing and definition of these 
African>hased a(*stluMi( [)rinci[)les see Julie A. Kerr 
fiHilO). P(tr<ill('ls of Al'ri( (in-h(is('(l Man^iurut Trails 
(in<l Aesthetic Prifii iplcs in S<'l<u (cd F i (ttnplcs of 
Afn<'ri('<ni Madcrt: I)(tn((\ PhD dissertation, TempU* 
rnivcrsity 

5. 'l\vo excellent sourc(*s that dis( uss African-based 
energy anil its manifi'station in art and (hnu aw: 
African Art iu Motion: hau <tu(l A< ! , by Robert Parris 
Thompson and VVrllsijrinff: On the Mfith (tnd Son rc<' t^f 
Cnltnrc, by Robert PlatU Armstr(<ng. 

f) rhcs(^ movenu'nt charactei istu s are derived trom 
Jocc I)(tn<<' (n)()8) hy Stearns and Stearns and the 
author's personal experiences in modern, .MVnan, and 
African ( ^uihbean dan<'e < la.sscs 
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Dance MATERIAL 

(Dance, Music, and Art Training and 
Education Resulting In Aesthetic Literacy) 



John R. Crawford 



Dance as an art form is rohitiMi to the arts of 
inusii-, painting, and theatre. The dnneer U^irns vis- 
ual and spatial forms and designs as well its musical 
counts, timing, and phrases. Thus, the dancer 
learns to perceive in visual^ aural, and kinesthetic 
ways. These nuxles of perception comprise specific 
areas jf knowing within the human heing, Howard 
(lardner (198:}) states that human beings have 
potential in sc^ven areas. Music, visual-spatial 
aspects, and hody-kinesthetic aspects (H)niprise 
three of the seven areas of human potential, A 
study of the art forms of dance, iiuisic, and painting 
can effect ivi>ly c(?ntril)ute to learning within thesc^ 
areas. 

In particular, danec^ in education is able to facili- 
tate aesthetic perception, which iuclucles relation- 
ships within form and design. In the creation of 
dance, th(^ student ac quires an understanding of 
th(^ organizational process of the artist, "Teaehi rs 
gradually introduce elements of form (unity har- 
mony contnist, etc.) and students attempt to in(*or- 
poratc^ these elemeiUs into their compositional 
work" (National Dance Association, 1!)88, p, IM), 
The abilities !o think abstractly and to create con- 
cretely are both necessary to understand the h)rni- 
ing process, 

('onc<>})ts in the more recently publishcMl litera- 
ture often renter to the fields of aestluMics and a(\s- 
th(Mic education and support the idea that aesthetic 
literacy may b(^ (U^velop(^d through the study of sev- 
(Mai art forms. Indcn^d, the aim of aesthetic e(hi(a- 
tion is the devc^lopment of an individual's capacity 
to pi^rceivc. creat(\ study, and evaluate art works in 
a variety of nUMlia. A study of intiMTelaiions among 
tlu* arts in |)articular focuses on aspec ts of compo- 
sit!( '^ \hv compositional process, piint iples of 
organization used by llu* artist, and lluM)n(\s within 

()1 
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the field of aesthetics ii»cluding both similarities 
and differen(*es within the arts. 

The field of aesthetics oftm focuses on relation- 
ships among the arts and posits theories as to pos- 
sible commonalities. Although the arts may be 
related on either a forr ^1 or an ontological biusis, 
dance, music, and painting all consist of organiza- 
tional factors, and in every instance of art there 
exists a certain manner in which the totality is 
structured. "The art forms are similarly con- 
structed , . . they are languages or symbol systems, 
aesthetically articulated and historically deter- 
mined' (Karpati Abonyi, 1987, p. 102). Astudvof 
the organizational principles within the arts engen- 
ders fuller comprehension of individual art forms 
aiul thus multiplies the possibilities of artistic 
(expression. 

Within the past two decad(\s research in a(\sthet- 
ics and aesthetic education has n^vealed a need for 
workable tc^aching nuMhods in the comparison of 
art forms. Theory that supports practice is advo- 
cat(Hl by educators. New curricular models and 
implementations an^ rc(iuest(Ml to provide t(»ach(Ts 
viable ways in whicli to pres(Mit comparisons 
among arts. According to the (J(Mty (/eiuer for 
Kducation in tlu^ Arts, "This nuNUis that univiTsity 
scholars will need to work closely with curriculum 
specialists and teachers to dev(dop |)rograms 
infortniMl hy the theory and praciici^ of a(\sth(»tics, 
art criiicism, history and production" ((ietty 
( (M^ter. H)8r>, p. (i). 

With such curricular materials, t(^achers ari' able 
to communical(e ulvds about art to stuchMits. 
TeacluMs can also mor(^ efn^ tivi^ly convey thc^ vari- 
ous r()l(\s and apph( ations of art to their students, 
rh(^ arts constitut(^ mod(\s of conuuunication that 
studtMUs can de( iphei* as audiiMicc mtMUlx^rs and 



utilize as creators. The arts as a basic means of 
communication can be used to engender self-ex- 
pression nnd creativity. 

In order to transform aspects of experience that 
are part of the creative process into externalized 
form, the artist utilizes principles of organization. 
The artist orders, arranges, and organizes the 
material of the art form. A relationship between 
emotional feeling and ordered design may occur as 
part of the ; rtist's compositional process. 

Principles of organization used by the artist do 
not explain what artistic creation is or how it hap- 
pens, Rather, principles of organization illuminate 
aspects of cause and effect utilized by the artist. In 
other words, the artist achieves a certain result 
through a certain organization of compositional 
elements. Whereas these principles do not dictate 
specific rules for good composition, they do serve 
as guidelines for the artist. 

Dance MATERIAL (Dance, Music, and Art 
Training and Education Resulting In Aesthetic 
Literacy) was designed to identify, describe, and 
compare principles of organization that seem to be 
consi:itently used by the artist in dance, music, and 
painting. The significant literature regarding prin- 
ciples of organization in the arts was analyzed and 
iis a result of this research, a synthesis of content 
ai v iis was developed that interrelates these organi- 
zational principles and suggests a basis for curricu- 
lum development, incorporating dance as the dis- 
seminator of the organizational principles. 

Dance MATERIAL is a curricular model which 
' nploys dance as the educational focus in order to 
teach aspects of unity, variety, contrast, balanc(\ 
and their related components as used by the chore- 
ographer, composer, and painter in the process of 
composition. The content areas of this curricular 
model consist of the following headings, which are 
discusstMl in detail: rohcrenre within the three 
arts; difnamisni within the arts; unit if and vari- 
rtif; repetition and rantrast; rhi/iUm; (nncnjcncr 
and recrdenrr (i. e.. figure and ground); halana*, 
including symmetry and asymmetry; and develop- 
tnent. including transitions and flow to climax. 
Dance scTves as the educational focus in a compar- 
ison of these organizational principles within 
danc(\ nnisic. and painting. Additionally. Dance 
MATERIAL suggests a method of tt aching major 
principles ol organization as used by the choriM)g- 
rapluM, ( ompostT. and painter. 

Dance MATERIAL is designed as a basis for a 
couise ol study in dance* as an art form, with 
•Muphasis on dance co nposition. Within highc^r 
ediicatioa. courscvs focusing on the basic urd(^r- 



standing of aesthetics in the arts are increasing, 
and often such a course is offered as an elective 
within the basic liberal arts requirements of the 
university. Introductory dance courses designed for 
the general university student can benefit by 
including the content areas within this curricular 
model. Additionally, the content areas within Dance 
MATERIAL are applicable to units of instruction 
within college level dance composition courses. 

Study of the content areas within Dance 
MATERIAL contributes to the individual's acquisi- 
tion of information regarding choreographic 
choices and decisions, contributes to the student's 
acquisition of information regarding aesthetic 
judgment and justification, and relates the process 
of composition in dance to similar compositional 
proces s in music and painting. 

Dance MATERIAI^ presents specific principles of 
organization that are similar and comparable in the 
creation of dance, music, and painting, and which 
can be taught using dance as an educational focus. 
Through an analysis of the choreographer's use of 
those compositional principles, one is able to com- 
prehend the process of organization interrelated in 
the three arts. The content areas, based on aes- 
thetic principles discussed by Thomasine Kushner 
(198:i), Karl Aschenbrenner (1985), and Alma 
Hawkins (1988), among others, begin with princi 
pies of organization in relation to dance. Not, 
dance is interrelated with the discipline of music 
and, finally, dance and music are interrelated with 
painting, Curricular development therefore pro- 
gresses from dance (movement), to dance and 
music (movement and sound), to dance and music 
and painting (movement and sound and sight). 

Content Area Summary 

The following is a brief sununary of the eight 
I)rinciples of organization th^'t were synthesized 
IrotU an analysis of the relev literature in aes- 
thetics, aesthetic education, aiu' uue, music, and 
painting composition. These principles comprise 
content arenas ihat can serve as the substantive^ 
information within a curriculum in aestluMic educa- 
tion: coluMence. dynamism, unity and variety, repe- 
tition and ('(Uitrast. rhythm, emergence and re- 
ced(MU (\ l)alanc(\ and devc^lopiuciU. 

Vo\\v\'v\\ev \\\ art refers to th(^ product of whole- 
n(\ss or consist (Muy (exhibited by the art work. In 
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addition to the unification of constituent parts, all 
paas interrelate with aii other parts. In an art work 
that exhibits coherence, nothing external to the 
work is needed for completion. The work exhibits 
an organic wholeness (Aschenbrenner, 1985; 
Broiidy, 1972; Kushner, 1983; Weiss, 1961). As 
defined by Aschenbrenner, coherence is "the 
unique way in which elements belong to the art 
work and justify their place in it" (p. 7). He states 
that the artist in any medium works toward unifica- 
tion and coherence of specific elements, repetition, 
and development (p. 93). The concept that form or 
coherence exists in the arts can therefore be 
applied to all the arts. 

Choreographer Doris Humphrey (1959) Wits in 
agreement with the concept of coherence when she 
stated that con'inuity is paramount to form in 
danc(\ In her view, nothing should threaten the 
cohesiveness of the dance (p. 149). Lyime Anne 
Blom and Tarin Chaplin (1982) also noted that lU) 
matter how wide the spectrum of varieiy and con- 
trast used l)y the choreographer, those elemeiUs 
must exist within the principle of wholeiu\ss which 
binds the dance to^ethc^r (j). 109). 

Diputinism 

The theory of dynamism is based on the supposi- 
tion that energy und(Tli(\s all phenoiuena. 
Aestheticians such <is A^schenbreimer (1985), WA. 
Ball ( 1 988), A. Hill ( 1 968), Thomas Munro ( 1 970), 
and Elizabeth Watts (1977) are auumg those who 
have described the coruept of movemeiU as an 
iiUerrelation among the arts. 

I)aiu*e theoretician Rudolph Laban (li)71) con- 
sidertMl moveiuoiU as a l)asis for the cremation of 
dance, painting, ami music. "Movement ... is pres- 
ent also in tlu^ playing of instrunuMits, in painting 
I)iclures. and in all artistic activity/* He conlinutMl 
to state that the signifii ai;ce of movenuMU in llu^ 
arts is varied due to the wide range of movenuMil 
(expression (pp. !>9-l()()). In his view, human movi^- 
nuMit serves as a conuuon denominator for tlu^ v\ v- 
ation of the various arts. 

Kffort. which consists of the nu)tion factors of 
weight, time, space, ami How. is both visible and 
audible, Thc^ effects of effort can b( beard in the 
production of speech or song. Kven if the effort 
action is not sihmi, it can Ix^ imagined and visualizc^l 
wh(Mi llu^ rcvsultniit sound is lu^ard (Laban. 1971. p. 
L! I). Lnban noted thnl if one watches n nuisician 
play an in.strument, om^ can siu^ and registiM' the 
(Mfort of the pi^rformance. Fa en if sound is iu)t 
heard. effort and rbvllun can be disccMiuMi bv 



John Crawford, author, instructs modern dance stu- 
dents in the dance program at Kent State University, 
where the eight principles of organization he 
describes make up the substantive information 
within a curriculum in aesthetic education. Photo 
by University Photographers. 



watching the movement of the perfornuT (Laban Si 
Lawrence, 1947, p. xiv). 

Laban considereci the painter's usc^ of effort and 
movement at the tinu^ of creation to be still visible 
in the resultant art work, even though the work 
itself remained static. MovemeiU and energy exist 
in static works of art (such as paiiUing) as well as 
dyiuunic oiu\s (such as dance). In consideration of 
the artist, Laban (1971) wrote: 

TUv movonuMHs ho has used in drawing, paint- 
ing or modelling have given character to his < re- 
ations, and they ri nain fixed in the still-visil)le 
strokes of his pencil, brush, or ehisi^l. The a( tiv- 
ity of his nund is revealed in the form lu^ has 
given to his material, (p. 9) 

Unitij (wd Variety 

Unity in dance attracts aiul holds the viewer's 
atteiUion. Hawkins (1988) claimed that "the most 
essential attribute of a well-formed dance is unity 
or wholeness" (p. 88). When a dam-e posse.ss(\s 
unity, each part coiUributes to the whole. 
vSubsequtMUly. the whole should l)e comprised of 
organic form and not arbitrary form. Wiuui visil)l(» 
form is evolved from internal responses, thoughts, 
ideas, or feelings, ri^al unity emerges in the art 
work. "From a choreographic staiuii)oiiU. unity 
nutans .sy7rr////r/. linnf/Nff, and ni<t}if])ffl<ffin<f" (p. 
8!)). 

\'ariety must exist within the unified dam'<\ 
Variety consisis of the dynamic tensions bi^tween 
the organiz'ition of forces within the dance. This 
results in contrasts that serve to differcuitiate 
between i)atterns, rhythms, and dynamics (i. e.. the 
(Mitire spectrum of the organr/ation of forccvs). The 
interplay of organizational forc(\s. however, must 
also be kept in balance. Balance ("onsists of tlu^ 
coi\trolled relationship between parts. The creator, 
or choreogra|)her controls thesc^ relationshij^s in 
order to produc(^ a unifiiul and colu^ri^nt work 
(h^veloped organic ally through the expansion and 
manipulation of tlu^ basic daui c idea. If the aspect 
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ol balaiu o is iu^^IihMimI, \ Uv work nuiy l)CH*<>mo (lis- 
lorlod or iiuoluTiMil. If \\\v aspect of variety is 
al)soiU. the ihuwv may lack diversification and ( on- 
trast and may become r(^petitiv(^ and monotonoiis. 

Repetition (Did Cotitrdst 

Ke|)etilion is usimI in ordiM to unify clemiMits 
willun the art work. Repetition is indispensable in 
all tlu^ arts and occurs visually as W(^ll as aurally. 
The function of repetition is similar in hoth spatial 
and temporal art forms, even though tlu* manifcsta- 
lion of repetition diflVrs in space and time 
(Asi'h(Mibr(*nncr. lHHr>). 

In a consideration of rcixMition in visual art. 
\(Mlie Arnold ( IMTf)) stated that tlu^ regular repcMi- 



tion of a form contributt\s to unity within an art 
work. Rhythm ii\ painting rostilts from me vvpvW- 
tion of forms. Repetition of tlio same sequence of 
forms, colors, lines. orsoun<l.s niinds vioweis or 
listeners that they have sc<^ vsird that portion 
of the art work before" ([). 

Ideas are conveyed ami < (n|)hasi/e(i through the 
us(^ of •'(^petition. The nie;uun^* or intent of a work 
is also conveyed throuMl^ ^hc creator's selection 
and manipulation of repeating elements or themes. 
DiffercMices exist hctwiMMi repetition in dance, 
music, and paiiitin^, howHAor. Repetition in visual 
art consists of repealled idiMiticals. wluM'eas ii^ 
nnisic n^x'tition is a motif whit h occurs more than 
once. p:ither manifestation of repetition can exist in 
(hiiK (U^p(Miding on tin* inimbiMof performers. If a 
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soloist repeals a moveiuenl phnkse or shape, the 
repetition is a sinf?ular motif that oeeurs more than 
onee. If a group of dancers exeeutes the saim^ 
movement simultaneously, the repetition consists 
of niultiplieity of identicals (Aschenbremier, 1985). 

Contrast exists in the arts in order to differenti- 
ate between extremes. Blom and Chaplin (198:^) 
noted the difference between variety and contrast. 
Variety consists of lui infinite speilrum of diversifi- 
cations within Uii art work. Contrast, however, is 
comprised of differeiu^es thai are niore extreme. 
Variety may include transitions and gradients I'on- 
necting parts of elements. (\)3ttrast deals with the 
comparison of opposites whereas variety may 
include a broader range of diflVrentiations. 

Rhythm 

The clement of rhythm as a visual, aural, and kin- 
esthetic manifestation in all the arts has been 
expounded throughout the years by both theoreti- 
cians and educators. Dance educator Margaret 
H'Doubler considered rhythm to be manifested pi'i- 
marily through kinesthetic perception. In 
H'I)oul)ler\s perspective, rhythm can he mani- 
fested and sensed visibly, audibly, and tactually, but 
it is first perceiveil kinesthetically. H'Doubler 
( 1940) cited rhythm as the basic and fundamental 
art form. She consid^^red the study i>i rhythn) to be 
es.sential to all art forms. The art form of dance 
especially, however, depended on rhythm (lue to its 
kiiu\stbetic basis of perception. Doris Humphrey 
(19r>9) in her fanu)us book on dance comp^>sition 
expounded that rhythm "might be comi)ared to the 
ambience of existence' (p. 104). She .stated that 
rhythm, which organizes our spatial, temporal, and 
dynamic existence, would not have developed as it 
has in nuisic and visual art had it not (leveloped pri- 
marily through movement. 

Rhythmic organization within dance provid(\s a 
franu^work that can coniributi^ to the conveyance 
of aesthetic intent. XAkv H I) ^ibler. Hawkins 
(1988) maintains that rhythm is first perceived as 
kin<\sthetic awareness, after which the percipient 
e(iuates rhythmic structure with nuisical .symbols 
and notation, Tlu^ kinesthesia created by the visible 
and audible manifestations of rhythm causes ten- 
sions that pull the ob.siM ver toward the discovery ol 
nusming in the dance. Khythm. which may be even 
or uneven, produces changes in energy and feeling 
r(\sponse. Kven rhythms. Iik(^ .synnnet rical balance, 
usually promole a sens(^ of continuity, stasis, rivst. 
and .somelinu\s monotony. Tneven rhythms, like 
asynniM^t rical l)alanc(\ may solicit a s(Mise ofmovc^- 
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menl, dynamics, and change. The subsequent 
meaning of a dance is affected by one's feeling 
responses to the various aspects of rhythm and its 
.structure. 

Rhythm in painting is similar to rhythm in dance 
and music. The difference lies in the fact that 
rhythm in painting is a function of spatial organiza- 
tion. Rhythm in music is a function of temporal 
organization. Rhythm in dam'(^ is both visible and 
audibU^ and emerges from a kinesthetic (or motor) 
source. 

Emeyxjeywe ami Recedemv 

The concept of emergence aitd recedence of ele- 
ments within a work of art is analogous to the con- 
cept of figure and ground. Aschenbreimer (1985) 
wrote extensively on the concept and stated that 
the artist in any medium makes use of the figure- 
ground principle in order to focus the attention of 
the apprehemler ami emphasize important aspects 
of t.he art work. He wrote: 

Sceptics often scoff at the idea that there is any 
common order that underlies musical composi- 
tion, pictorial and sculptural design, dramatic 
and narrative form, the several arts, in short. 
CU^arly, they have not looked very hard, or hard 
enough. The apphcation of the figure-ground 
principle, not only to music but to other arts jis 
well, is so completely fitting and natural that 
what is surprising is only that so little appeal to 
it has been nuul»\ (p. 15:}) 

As examples. Aschenbrenner notes that the painter 
furthers emergence by providing differences in 
size, color, and shape. The musician is able to fur- 
ther emergence through the I'ontrast of high and 
low voices and through the use of timbre. The cho- 
r(M)graph(T isolates movemeiu that is highlighted 
within a phrase or utilizes a soloist who emerges 
from a group. 

Bulauiv 

Balance is termed as tlu^ compromis(^ bctwecMi 
parts. The artist attempts lo achieve this compro- 
mise or synthesis in order to create a coluM'ent 
organizatioi in which th(^ parts and tlu^ whoh^ co- 
exist and do not d(\stroy (sich other. Balance is 
a( hieved in dance through design in the shapt* of 
the l)od\ or movement, in the use of the dance 
space, and in tlu^ moviMUiMU its(4f The nMationshii) 
of the body to gravit>' through the verti( al. diago- 
nal, and horizontal plan(\s constitutes an asp(M't of 
spatial balance. As Laban noted. movenuMit within 
the V(M11( al plaru^ is prcMlominantly solid or .stahhv 
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The horizontal axis or piano also suggests stability, 
Labile movement occurs between the V(»rtical and 
horizontal planes. This diagonal movement is 
replete with dynamism due to the increase of ten- 
sion jLs the body moves out of either the vertical or 
horizontal plane. The most urgent sense of move- 
ment is perceived at the point of greatest 
imbalance. 

It is a choice of the artist to present a pattern of 
movement, sound, or shape as either synunetrical 
or asymmetrical. Symmetry, which exists as an 
identical resemblance between the parts of a pat- 
tern, produces an image of minimum tension. 
Asymmetry, which consi Is of an inequality 
between the parts of a pattern, produces an image 
of maxinunn tension. Balance is then the coherent 
relationship l)etween mininnam and maxinunn ten- 
sions in an art work, 

Dcrclopnunit 

Development in dance, nuisic, and painting? is 
enhanced by transitions, or gradieiUs. and the flow 
to the climax (or climaxes) within the piece. 



Development in dance is synonymous with continu- 
ity. The dance piece is perceived as a happening, an 
event which unfolds through space and time, 
Iidierent meaning within a dance is revealed 
through its unique and individual order and flow 
The development of the work contributes to the 
unity and coherence of the piece. 

Development in music and painting occurs in 
analogous ways. Theme development in painting 
involves elements that are comparable. Unlike the 
painter, the musician has no visible shape with 
which to compose, yet the lomposer does establish 
regularities early in the work. The first notes of a 
composition establish a key signature and a time 
signature, wliich serve as a frame of reference for 
the [)ieco. Tlte minimal requirements for in 
music would then be a series of I'ontrasts in pitch 
aiul a series of contrasts \\\ time. Thematic develop- 
ment in nuisic then ebt)s and flows from this frame 
of refer(MH'e iis does development in painting. 

lYansition.s act as bridges between parts binding 
together the disparate aspects of the art work. 
Transitions develop from one elemeiU or sequence 
of a work and evolve into another element or 
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soquonce. In danro, the transition develops from 
one mov(Mnent idea and leads to the next. The indi- 
vidual A^ork deterniines the exaet way in whieh its 
parts are related. Transition differs from eontrast 
in that a transition must consist of several steps or 
intervals that bridge diff(»r(MU parts of the art work. 
Contrast consists of sharply defined opposites. 
Elements within a work op|)osing one another pro- 
vide eontrast. Transitions hUMul tog(»th(»r eleincMUs 
and contribute to tlu* d(*velopment and How of tlu* 
work. 

Climax is t he r(»sull of a dcvelopnu^ntal progres- 
.sion. In danc and nnisic climax is the inevitable* 
result of the d(*velopment of a section or an entire 
art work. The artist consciously or subconsciously 
prepares for the climax and builds toward it. It 
exists as "the ac(Mmuilat(»d high point of the piece" 
(Blom & (Miaplin, 1})82). A climax is often the 
result of a crescendo and is usually followed by res- 
olution of some kind. In dance, long choreogra- 
phies can pos.sess secondary or comphMuentary cli- 
maxes used to furth(»r the development which 
l^uilds to a large climax. Clim;'xes occur as part of 
the development of a pi(*cc. 

Studying the Organizational Principles 

Dance MATERIAL was designed to inter reflate 
eight selected organizational principles used in the 



creation of dance, music, and painting. Within the 
c\irricular model, ea(*h principle of organization is 
considered in relation to each art form. As the 
focus of the model, organizational principles are 
studied first in dance, and dance is considered first 
in relation to the other two arts. Coherence is the 
aspect that integrates and connects all parts of an 
art work in onlvr to produce* a holistic entity and is 
included its an int(»grator of the other principles of 
organization utilized. Tlu* concept of dynamism, or 
movement in the arts, comiects the creation of 
dance, music, and painting through inovenuMit and 
thus becomes an additional component of the con- 
t(Mit area sununary. 

As a basis for curriculum d(*vel()pm(»nt, it is sug- 
gest (»d that each organizational prii ciple be stud- 
ied first in relation to dance, then in relation to 
nnisic, and third in relation to painting. In this way 
the art forms maintain autonomy, and significant 
diff(»reiu s as well as commonalities may be dis- 
cuss(»d. The teaching of the eight organizational 
princi()les incorporates dance as an educational 
focus. Therefore, any of the aspects are first taught 
through the medium of dance. Aspects are next 
taught through dance in relation to nuisic, and 
finally, through dance in relation to music and in 
relation to painting. The devc^lopment of a curricu- 
lum based on the eight content areas can represent 
this progression from dance to music to {)ainting. 
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In order to teach the comparison and interrelat- 
edness of coherence, dynamism, unity, variety, rep- 
etition, contrast, rhythm, emerg(Mice and re- 
cedence, balance (which includes both 
symmetrical and iisymnietrical balance), and devel- 
opment (which includes transitions and flow to cli- 
max), an individual principle of organization may 
be considered. Within a resultant curriculum the 
organizational principle under investigation would 
progress through its application in dance, nnisic, 
and painting respectively. As a result of this 
sequence each organizational principle would form 
a component in the total configuration of the cur- 
riculum. F'ach organizational piinciple exists in 
relation to all others and thus reiuforces the con- 
cept of coherence or organic wtioleness in the arts. 
Both the individual principle and the manner in 
which it is interrelated in the three arts are studied. 



E, I (nn pies of Implenientat ion 

The implementation of the content areas within 
Dance MATERIAL includes the active participation 
of the student as the creator of dance, music, and 
painting. An example of a possible implementation 
tould evolve as follows: The instructor could pre- 
sent and discuss the concept of emergence and 
recedence (figure and ground). Stiuients would 
explore the concept through the medium of dance. 
The choreographer can emphasize the nu)vements 
of one dancer and cause other movement to recede, 
to receive less focus. The choreographer may cre- 
ate a solo or duet, which emerges as a focal point, 
while the movement of the other dancers recedes to 
become background. 

Oiue the students con\prchend the concept of 
(Muergence ami recedence in its manif(\station in 
dance, the loncept can be applied to music. 
Iiulividuals or groups of dancers could be coui- 
[)arcd to individual sounds or groups of note>. The 



composer's manipulation of notes could be com- 
pared to the choreographer's manipulation of 
bodies. Once this connection has been discussed 
and understood, students could investigate the 
concept of figure and ground in painting and relate 
the painter's choice of focal points and relation- 
ships of figure and ground to the similar process 
undergone by the choreographer and composer 

Both similarities and differences occurring in the 
three arts media could be investigated and dis- 
cussed. This interrelated perspective presents the 
arts as independent forms that may be compared. 
Much can be learned by observing how each art 
form is significant in its own regard and how each 
organizational principle manifests itself differently 
in each art. 

Dance MATERIAL is designed as a basis for a 
course of .study in dance as an art form, specifically 
focusing on dance composition. The curricular 
model interrelates the composition process in the 
three art tyoes and fosters the development of crei>- 
tivity collaboration, and aesthetic education. For 
example, the damper benefits from a greater aware- 
ness of rhythm, music, pattern, and linear design. 
Possibilities of movement are expanded aiui 
enhaiu ed. A more eompi ehensive awareness of tlie 
body as a medium of visual, aural, and kinesthetic 
expression r(\sults. The choreographer is able to 
better und(»rstand and utilize music and v^isual 
design in his/luT creations. The teacher is able to 
draw from richer visual, aural, and kinesthetic 
sources in order to present learning f^xperiences 
for students. The individual develops a greater 
understaiuling of art history, including daiu'e. 
nuisic. and painting in other epochs and cuUures. A 
study of the organization of form develops critical 
thinking skills and gives one a point of departure in 
order to view dance in historic, social, and cultural 
contexts. As a medium of expression, the study of 
(lance, nmsic. and painting offers the individual a 
multitude of outlets. 
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Developing Skills in Dance: Considerations 
for Teaching Adult Beginners 

Carol A. Wood and Susan Gillis-Kruman 



Whore do surcessful strategies lor teaching 
(lanee technique originate? The process of develop- 
ing skill in movement requires dei'ision making on 
the part of the teacher Teachers' decisions may be 
based on the opinif)n of the authorities in the field, 
on tradition, or on the insight that comes from 
observation and critical analysis. The purpose of 
this paper is to suggest practical strategies for the 
teaching of dance. The concepts that will be pre- 
sented have been drawn primarily from the body of 
theoretical and resc^arch infornrition from the dis- 
cipline of motor control and learning. 

hi any movement, the learner plans the move- 
ment based upon an action goal. For any movement 
related activities, e.g., biusketball or football, the 
goal of the movement is related to the outcome 
rather than the quality of the movement itself. 
lYom this perspective, dance <is movement is bast^l 
on a different set of criteria for suci'cssful perf^.f^m- 
ance. Not only is the succc^ssful ti ical execution 
of a movement considered but als(> how the move- 
ment is performed in terms of space, time, and 
energy. Dance movement is internally organized. 
The outccniie is tied to tlie individuality of the per- 
former. It is this uniqueness that n^.akcs daiu*e an 
aesthetic (experience. The indi^ idual not only 
shapes tlu^ movement, but makes aesthetic choicc^s 
about Im)W to use movement qualities to ( reate 
dynamic and articulate movement that expresses 
the inner organization and intcMit of the perfornuT. 

Criteria for successful movenuMit performance 
may include: I) clarity of the movcMuent articula- 
tion; :t) nuidityA^a.se of execution; -i) awareness of 
time ov temporal change; 1) ability to dcMiumstrate 
spatial intent; :>) use of body focus/projection, i.e.. 
ihv ability of thc^ dancer to demonstrate^ appiopri- 
Mv intcMisity (focus) with intent: (1) ability to dis- 
play a dynamic range: 7) correct movenuMit 
s(Miu(Mice and ex(M'Ution; and 8) adlu^rcMice to tlu^ 
rhythmic structure of tlu^ music. 



Many characteristics of dance movement (pmlity 
emerge only after many hours of training. 
Therefore, the primary focus of this paper is to 
present instructor strategies that will enhance the 
beginning dancer's ability to articulate the move- 
ment as well ivs its fundamental qualitative compo- 
nents, perform the movement sequence correctly, 
and adhere to the rhythmic structure of the move- 
ment. These teaching strategies are based on the 
skill level/experience of the chuss are desigiuMl to 
be used for teaching in tlu^ studio setting. 

Learning Characteristics of Beginners 

The task of learning a movement is complicated 
by the inability of the beginner to manageably 
reduce the quantity of information needed to per- 
form the movement. Maximum att(Mition demands 
are placed on the inforniation processing system of 
the learner because beginners do not have the 
experience to accurately pinpoint essential infor- 
mation. Characteristics of the beginning dancer 
that increase^ the difficulty of learning movement 
are l)lack of knowledge about what elements of 
tlu^ movement to focus on. 2) longer tinu^ to moni- 
tor perceptual input from the visual system and th(^ 
body, and :}) difficulty in performing simultaneous 
movement (Spaeth-Arnold, 1981). 

During the initial stages of learning a factor that 
must be considered within any teaching setting is 
[\vH beginners have extremely limited capacities 
for att(Miding to information ((JentiU\ Fitts 
Posner. liXw). For example, when teaching a plic. 
many pieces ol information may be generated by 
the instructor. Victors for performing a plie with 
aesthetic quality an^ numerous and might include 
th(^ position of tlie pelvis, alignment of the knees, 
the relationship of tlu^ shoulders and the pcdvis, 
positioning of thc^ ril) cage, activation of abdominal 
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muscles, head position, heels in eontaet or not in 
contact with the floor, coordination of arm an(l 
bendinji kee, and coordination of movement to 
music. 

When structuring teaching for any beginner, the 
instructor must remember that beginners are eiusily 
overwhelmed by the amount of information that 
must be remembered for successful performance. 
Beginning students are not able to adequately 
focus attention on ;he relevant aspects of the move- 
me.U or the critical cues embedded in the teachers' 
movement instructions. In addition, the student's 
ability to pay attention to s(»veral sources of infor- 
mation (e.g., the position of the legs, arms, tempo, 
quality, etc.) is severely limited. A»id the student s 
nuMUory capacity for movement directions pre- 
sented by the instructor is restricted due to short 
term memory limitations (see Miller, 19r)f)). This 
implies that during early learning, instructions and 
movement cues from the teacher to the student 
nuist be brief. To overcome tlu\se problems and aid 
successful studcMit learning, several strategies may 
be implement (mI by the instructor. 

Teacher Implemented Strategies 

The teacher's responsil)ilities during the initial 
stage of learning are numerous. Due to the limitiul 
processing ability of beginners, abundant verbal- 
ization about the movement is not desired and may 
actually delay ihv learning process by confusing 
learner. The teacher should attempt to set up 
t he learning environment in a way that i.s most con- 
ducive to the learner. 

The first tiisk the teacher faces is d(\scribing the 
goal of the action ((ientile, 1972). For example, in 
the plie moviMuent previously described, onv goal 
of the movement is related specifically to bocly 
alignment. Another subgoal of a plie that may not 
be readily obsi^rvable to the learner is the role ol 
plie in preparation and landing for jumps. Once the 
learner hius "gotten the idea" of plie, the learner will 
approximate a response based on the demonstra- 
tion by the instructor and p<Lst movement experi- 
ences. Subsequent attempts at plie allow the 
learner to refine the nvsponse and eventually a plie 
with (M>rrect form is performed. 

The second liisk facing the teacher is structuring 
th(* practice* environment so that consistent mov(»- 
nuMii patterns are <\stablislunl. Although variations 
of mo\(»m(Mit (position or speed) nuiy vary. danc(* is 
a movement form requiring that certain lines of tin* 
body HMuain consist(MU. It is development of 



the consistent movement patterns and the imple- 
mentation of those nuwement patterns into nuwe- 
ment variations that are critical to the dancer's 
success. 

Rehearsal is defined as a repetition of individual 
movements and movement sequ<MU'( s. The organi- 
zation of rehearsal or practice may take numy 
forms. Typical of dance chtsses, rehearsal of nu)ve- 
ments is rulv as in a ballet barre or styliztMl 
warm-up. Dance practice organization should be 
biLsed on achieving the correct form of the nu)ve- 
ment and using those movements in c()i\junction 
with other nu)vements. 

Reh(»arsal should hv struc^tured so that the quali- 
ties of the movement are developed in a way that 
can be repeated in many settings and combina- 
tions. An illustration of this effect is a beginning 
studcMit performing tendu at the barre and at cen- 
ter Although the pattern of the tendu should be 
identical in both situations, moving to center ohcn 
causes the beginner to produce a very different 
tendu pattern. In each case, the teacher must allow 
practice of the nu)vement. Variations of consistent 
patterns that are desirable recjuire the instruction 
to be designed so that the student practices all of 
ihv desired variations ((ientile, 1972: Spaeth- 
Arm)ld, 1981). 

(Marifying the goal of the tiusk through modeling 
and demonstration ami structuring class practice 
does not necessarily mean that the learncM* will 
attend to the specific characteristics of the move- 
ment that are critical. The teacher nu'st also use 
strategies to focus the attention of the k^arner on 
the t;isk (Khanenum. l!)?^})* As a part of the h^arn- 
ing process, a beginning student must be al)le to 
(listinguisli the dilTerenci* between relevant and 
irrelevant information that is critical to skillcil 
pcM'formance. 

Th(» teacluM' s identification of < ritical clcmerUs 
or cues usimI to focus tin* attention of the learncM on 
the ridevant informatioti about the movenuMit 
shouki 'jc used to circumvent common errors of the 
movement. How many cues or critical elements 
should an instructor use? The numlxM* of pierces of 
information is dependent on the skill level of tlie 
student. As \\w skill of the dr.nccr in(T(»as(»s 
the number critical ckMuents may be incr(*as(Ml 
du(* to the individuars in( reasiii;; elficicMu y in stor- 
ing information. For tin* !iovic(\ however, infornui 
tion anu)unts should be limited to one or two v\ws, 
F(»r example, wIumi t(»aching plie. one might \er- 
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hally i'Ui' on the position of the polvis and the rela- 
tionship of the knees to the feet. More information 
might confnse the issue. However, after several 
practice atlempls more informat ion may be ^iven. 
Al the novice level, brevity of information is (Titical 
to the learning. 

For most leaching, instructors usv a model to 
demon.slrale the movement. Modeling is the visual 
demonstration of skill. The elements of the action 
are .seen (iirectly by the learner. The nuxiel (*an be 
the teacher, a video tape, or l student. Studies on 
modeling tend to suggest several implications for 
inslru(*tion. First, learners who receive verbal 
instructions without a visual demonstration require 
longer practice to ac^quire appropriate movement 
quality (Mc^Cullagh, Steihl. & Wei.ss, IfWO.) Second, 
the timeliness of tlie demonstration is important. 
The most effective use of modeling for student 
learning of movement o(*curs when the demonstra- 
tion is prestMited before the movement attempt. 
Increases in eff(H tiveness can be gained by nuxicl- 
ing again during the practice phase of movenuMit 
learning (Landers. H)75). Third, the skill level ol 
the model and the (Correctness of the demonstra- 
tion are (Mitical factors that will influence the 
learner. The l)est po.ssible situ;)' ion is for a skilled 
teacher to be a model. If that i i t an option, using 
a student peer would be the next best situation 
(banders (Si banders, If)?:}; McCullagh. I!m7). 

The t(^a(cher uuist innhTstand that processing 
demands are very high during early learning and 
adding nonessential information denuinds to 
h^arner (*an be harmful. In many studios, visual 
information from mirrors adds to tlu> processing 
load of the beginners. At first, watc^hing the image 
may disrupt the mov(*ment quality and rhythm that 



have been previously developed. This disruption 
occuirs because attention tends to be automatically 
drawn to a highly meaningful source, the individu- 
al's imago. Many l)eginnors will develop a strategy 
that shifts the giue from the mirror to the lloor so 
that concern rat ion can be focused on the move- 
ment. KviMitually the movement has l)een practic ed 
sufficiently to allow the beginner to watch her/his 
image and correct the movement during its 
execution. 

Without n^alizingthe potency of the mirror to the 
beginner, the teacher may be adding umiecessary 
demands to the tiusk. For this reason the instructor 
may waiU to l)egin mirror w^ork with static move- 
ment that is low attention demanding (e.g., a single 
movement such as plie, t^Muiu, or a contraction) 
and progress to dynamic* movements which arc* 
high attention demanding (e.g., acMoss the floor 
movement su<'h as leaps, turns, and triplets.) 

TeachiMs may focus the attention of the learner 
on the appropriate features of he task l)y ap[)lying 
vcTbal labels and imagery techniqncvs. The number 
of cues or stinndi that arc verbalized to a student 
can be rtuiiic (m| by tliese techniques. I mMs are ver- 
bal conunands uscmI by the teacher {^ ue subjects 
on rhythm, body relationships, or movMncnt 
sequcMU'c (Slu^a. 1977: Ho & Sht^a. 1978; Magill <ft 
bcv. 1!)H7). For example, when tc^aching a port de 
bras in ballet class the it!structor. rather than 
counting the* positions oT tlu^ port de bnis, (e.g., 
1st. 2ncl :}rd. etc .) may label the spatial positions 
for the movement (e.g., front, high, side, low. etc ). 
Tlu^ instruc tor. by vcMbali/ing the positions of the 
arms in time with the nuisii\ c an give thc^ counts of 
the moviMnent in synchrony with the body posi- 
ticms, Fsing voice inficM tion to highlight thc^ critic^al 
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beats of the movement is also helpful. For example, 
in teaching a modern danee triplet, the instructor 
might say "DOWN, up, up'' or **ONE, two, Ihree/^ 
aeeenting the downbeat of the music and initiation 
of a weight shift. The goal of teacher labeling is to 
count and voice inflect on the beats while reinforc- 
ing specific dance vocabulary or movement quality. 

hnagery is a technique whereby a picture of a 
related concept that describes an aspect of the 
movement, such as quality, or a representation ol 
some action, shape, anci/or feerng is presented to 
the student, hnages allow individuals to draw from 
previously acquired knowledge so that a linking of 
movement and image concepts can be used (Hall & 
Huckholz, 1983). For example, when teaching a 
plie, certain images may be used to reinforce 
proper alignment. One image might be of a spine 
sliding down a fireman's pole. This image should 
aid the student in understanding the relationship of 
the alignment to th(» (lownward movement of th(^ 
plie. This image gives the quality of the movement 
(.sliding or fluid) and the visual image of an elon- 
gated, vertical spine. Through experience, teachers 
find various images that evoke the best physical 
response from their students. Many images may b(^ 
used to enhance proper quality and shape of 
moviMuent. 

ConsolidadfUf 

The beginner s ability to "chunk" or (Consolidate 
infornuition will increase as practice continues. 
Discrete movements and movemcMit sec^uences will 
b(\joined together to form longer phrases or com- 
binations specific to the dance technique* (Chase & 
Simon. 1973; Starkes. Deakin, Linoiey, & (^risp. 
1987). A beginner in any dancc^ form, typically, has 
difficulty performing arm and leg nu>vements 
siinultan<M)Usly. Minimal articulation of the torso is 
seen durihg I'arly practic(\ As practii'c begins, tlu^ 
learncT becomes more familiar with arm and leg 
coordination and tln^ i oarse shape of the move- 
mem emc^rgcs. Subsequent practice l(*ads \o refine- 
meni in movement articulation and body position- 
ing in conjiuu lion with tlu* coordination of lh(^ ami 
and leg. 

For cxampl(\ many beginning ballet students 
Ikiv(* difficulty (executing tendu in (onjunction wiili 
port d(* bras. I'he port de bras is |>artic ularly (jilfi- 
( ult because ina ' beginners do not have a good 
idea of the path tlu* mo\irig artn, which is mov- 
ing in a different ,>lane from tlie moving leg. Also, if 
tb(* path of th(* arm extiuuls beyond the pcTipheral 
vi(*w of the student th(^ slud(*nt wdl not be abh* lo 
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visually monitor the movement. The instructor may 
also use a verbal cue to encourage students to 
direct focus on the quality of the |)ort d(^ bra^s move- 
ment, e.g., smooth and llowiiig, versus the qualUy 
of the leg movement, e.g., direct and percussive or 
vice versa, depending on tho errors made. 

Fre(U)ark 

The final goal for productive teaching of begin- 
ners is the instructor's role in providing feedback 
about movements. Following initial attempts at a 
now activity the learner nuist use feedback to 
cstal)lish the effectiveness of the movement pat- 
tern (Marteniuk, 197./). During early learning the 
l)eginning dancer will tend to rely heavily on visual 
information to guide and modify the movement 
(Robb, 19(^8). As skill develops, kinesthetic/propri- 
oceptive information plays an increasing role in 
movement correction (Fleishnum & Rich, 19H3). 
The teacher supplements the learner's internal 
inforn^ation sources by providing augmented infor- 
mation about some quality of the movement (e.g., 
"feel the lengthening and lifting of the' torso as 
you . . ), During early learning, the learner may 
not be able to adequately monitor all the internal 
and external sources of information that provide 
information about the nn>vement. The teacher's 
role is twofold. First he/she must guide the learner 
in developing his/her internal error detection pro- 
cess. And two, the teacher must provide informa- 
tion that is not readily available to the learner. 

For example, a beginning student when p<*r- 
forming a grande battement at the barre may tend 
to use visual feedback early in the learning to guide 
the leg to its proper spatial position and ensure that 
it returns to fifth position on movement comple- 
tion. Pearly learners appear to b(^ unaware of the 
})osition of the trunk and peh is during the move- 
ment and the rotation of the standing leg and ek^- 
vatecl l(^g is usually lost. H\ providing verbal feed- 
back. t(sichers can focus attention oo the 
ina(i(M|uacies of the task, (iuidance by the teaeluM' 
that aids the learner in developing a "correct scMisa- 
tion" of a movement might be. for exam|)le. \ (Tbal- 
izing "level hips, rotated thighs, activated abdomi- 
nal muscles, or move as if you're reaching to tin* 
sky or spiraling upward, or contractuig and 
i^xpanding with (*ach breath . . will sorvc to 
i!nprov(^ th(* m()V(Mn(Mn form arid qualit\. 

Tin* primary consi(i(M'at ion lor iho tc(Mlback. 
however, is rehited to the inforn\ation (l(Mnands 
I>laced on tl\c subject . Froviding too muclt udorma- 
lion in the fecMihack n\(^ssag<\ as in ()V(M'V(Mbali/a- 
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tion, nmy raust the beginner to attend to a non- 
eritiial portion of the message. In the statement 
"You negleete(i to align your pelvis eorreetly, you 
had no turn-out, the movement wjus jerky, you faecni 
the wrong way and you should have begun on couiU 
two/' the beginner might only attend to the fact 
that she/lie began on the wrong count and disre- 
gard the remainder of the feedbacK. 

('oinindentallv. information that is highly precise 
may also intertere with learning (Honors, 1J)V I; 
Magill & Wood, 198()). Care should al »o be taken 
that the f(HMthaok messages arc spacoiJ across the 
instruction (l-avery, 1962; Schmidt Young, 
Swinn< n, & Shapiro. 1989). A teacher who provides 
feedback fohowing each movement attempt iiuiy 
cause ine learner to rely too heavily on teacher 



information as opposed to relying on the sti^dent's 
own internal, proprioceptive sense. If this were the 
case and the teacher information was withdrawn, 
perfontuiuce of the movemeiU may be degraded. 

We have attemi;ted to present a variety of teach- 
ing strategies that can be easily implemented into 
studio instruction. Although the focus of this arti- 
cle was teaching adult begimu^rs, many of the same 
strategies may be applied to teaching students of 
varying skill level. To facilitate dance development 
in the studio, the teacher must understand the con- 
straints of the activity l)eing taught and the pioccss 
r.i \ learner. It is the ambition of the teacher to 
help the student "learn how to learn." To aid in the 
proce:^.-», the teacher nuist consciously structure 
the learning enviromneiU to facilitate learning. 
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Student as Teacher, Teacher as Student 



Gail Lee Abrams 



As a cM)Uege dance professor for the past 15 
years, I have often been ^^onfronted with questions 
about the va' idity of dance as a field of study at the 
postsecondary level. College administrators, fac- 
ulty colleagues, students, parents, and even we, a.s 
dancers ourselves, ask about the value of dance in 
education, the practicality of dance as a possible 
career choice, and the irnpact dance can have in 
persona' growth. Alfhough I have become prac- 
ticed at answering these questions to most people's 
satisfaction, they have raised other questions about 
how I might better accomplish my goals as a 
teacher of movement and convey to my students 
just how rich a contribution dance can make to 
their lives. 



The Motivation 

Many people who have not studied dance assume 
that it is a very specific, self-contained discipline 
that may not be particularly applicable within the 
broader context of a college education. What 
makes dance so potentially effective as a compo- 
nent of higher education is its interactive, partici- 
patory, experiential approach, Although possible, it 
is certainly not easy to get through a dance class 
without truly paying attention and actively getting 
involved. Since so many college classes are taught 
in a lecture format, in which students can merely 
sit, take notes, and decline to participate, a dance 
class can serve as a tremendously challenging, 
recuperative, and stinuilatmg t l erience calling on 
the physical and mental (*apc oilities )f th(^ student 
in a totally unfamiliar way. 

In striving to achiove this goal of total involve- 
ment, 1 have been evaluating many of n\y own 
t(*aching methods and hav ' discovered the value of 
incf)rporating ''self-tea(*e:^ techniques into my 
cliusses. A few years ago, I noticed that some of my 
students were treating my (huic(^ technicjui^ course^ 



as simply another academic class; they were lazy 
and seemed to be "sleep-dancing" through classes 
at times. Many of them expected to be spoon-fed 
the material, just a^i they were in more traditional 
classes. The syndrome of "show me the movement, 
and ril repeat it back" was surfacing more and 
more, and interactions between students and 
teacher, and between students tliemselves, were 
often mechanical and impersonal. 

It also seemed that when students did try lo learn 
movement phrases, they did not really see what 
was important in the movement. Their concern wjls 
for the steps, the counts, that is, the quantitative 
rather than the qualitative essence of the move- 
itient. Consequently, their own versions of the 
movement often tended to be mechanical and 
externally motivated rather than felt from and con- 
nected to internal motivation and kinesthetic sen- 
sation. In addition, I wanted to more effectively tap 
the creative potential of all of my students, espe- 
cially those who were not as technically skilled but 
who might have wonderful, creative gifts. I began 
to look for more ways to clarify, and to teach stu- 
dents to clarify, concepts about movement and 
what it communicates. 

It seemed that the best way to solve these prob- 
lems was to involve students more, not only in the 
leaniincj process, but also in the ieachivfj pro- 
cess. This had always been a significant part of my 
composition 'lasses, but I had applied it in my 
technique classes less often and more haphazardly. 
Although I sometimes had students heip each other 
with movement phrases by learning the opposite 
side in pairs or by obsei ving and correcting each 
other, and although we often did improvisation and 
short composition studies, these never seemed 
fully integrated into iny teaching process in away 
that really made a difference. I had always felt that 
as the teacher, I should be responsible for all, or 
most, of t!H^ teaching. Once I began to experinu^nt 
witli different ways of having students teach them- 
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selves and each other. I reahzed that more produc- 
tive work was being accomplished, students were 
learning more, and I was learning more and teach- 
ing better. 

The Methods 

There is nothing magical about the specific tech- 
niques I have been using, except that they work: 
they help students understand more about move- 
ment, their own learning processes, and them- 
selves. Many of the examples I will give are proba- 
bly things that many dance instructors already do 
in their classes. If so, perhaps this will simply pro- 
vide a new perspective on ways in which they can 
be effective; if not, I hope they will prove helpful. 

Perhaps the most common self-teaching tech- 
nique is having students coach each other in pairs, 
aUer having learned a movement phrase in tech- 
nique class. The observer gives feedback about 
vi^hat she has seen and what she believes could be 
worked on, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The coaching process also includes discussion 
about how the mover Jeel^ when doing the move- 
ment, both on a physical and an expressive level. 
'A^en the roles are reversed, both students realize 
that although they are doing the s^me basic move- 
ment phrase, each puts her own imprint on the 
movement and claims it as her own, because she 
has discovered her own personal connection u> 
By watc^.ing each other students improve their 
observational skills; they have to define their own 
concept of the movement in terms of motivation, 
shape, quality timing, initiation, phrasing, etc. 

In developing images for herself and her partner, 
the student becomes accountable for her own 
movement and the choices she makes. She more 
lonsciously recognizes her own tendencies and 
preferences and gains con ^ de nee in her ability to 
ob.serve, evaluate, and help . nother. While working 
as partners, students ^-hallenge each other to justify 
a.ul clarify what they arc doing. 

Another exercise in observation and clarification 
involves showing a movement phrase (usually not a 
counted phrase) and having the students repeat 
what they have seen aftc^r only one viewing. 
Obviously they can't really repeat the phnisc accu- 
rately; the point of the exercise is to find out what 
aspects of the movement have made the greatest 
initial impression. Students contince to work on 
what they remember of the phrase until they have* 
clariluMl and developed it into their own phrase. 
Through this evolutionary process, each version 



becomes something quite different from the origi 
nal; however, there is also a unity because each vi- 
sion has sprung from the same source. Playing with 
the various phrases in duets, trios, etc. can yield 
fascinating results and allows students to work on 
composition, improvisation, and technique 
simultaneously. 

While observing and guiding the studen ./ work- 
ing processes, I discover more about ear ^> mdividu- 
aPs own learning methods. The more I understand 
how and what each student sees and does not see, 
and what each student perceives as being impor- 
tant in learning a phrase, the better equipped I am 
to give constructive feedback to that student. I can 
speak to her using her own language, and I can 
introduce her to new concepts from the starting 
point of things she already understands. 

Another way of approaching this is by having st u- 
dents dialogue with themselves while dancing a 
phrase. I ask each dancer to literally talk to herself 
out loud; she describes what she is doing, how she 
is doing it , what she likes and doesn't like about the 
movement, how she feels when doing it, images 
that occur to her, etc. In this manner, the student 
consciously hooks into what she is doing and 
becomes more fully aware of the physical and men- 
tal connections, I also ask each student to identify 
the moment or moments in the phrase that she 
loves dancing the most, and to perform those with 
the fullest energy and commitment possible. Then 
she is asked to allow that energy and joy to extend 
itself through the movement that occurs before and 
after her favorite m()ment(s), so that eventually the 
entire phrase is infused with the same life she gave 
the isolated moment. This not only results in 
greater eryoyment and fuller performance, it also 
gives her a greater understanding of kinesthetic 
connections and movenu^nt transitions within a 
dance phrase. 

Asking students to choreograph and teach their 
own sequences to the class is an effective "sell- 
teaching*' method. In most classes, some .students 
will jump at the opportunity to lead class, while 
others are terrified at the prospect of such rc^spon- 
sibility Once convinced to try it, they generally find 
it nmch more fun but also more difficult than they 
expected. As they see tlu^ir classmates try to repro- 
duce th(Mr nu) v(unent, the '^teachers" learn where* 
they have been unc^lear in either time structure or 
movement quality, initiation, phrasing, or 
sequence. Their own classmates challenge them to 
bcH'ome more articulate as ih(*y iusk for exactnc^ss in 
the teacher s performant or verbal descri{)tion of 
ih(^ tnovenuMit. By obs(»rv;ng areas in which the* stu- 
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donts have difficulty comirui.icating to each other, 
I learn what concepts I need (o focus on more fully 
within a particular class. 

One of the most glaring problems to surface dur- 
ing this exercise has been in the : ea of rhythmic 
structure. Students are invariably unable to do the 
movement the same way iwii^e because they do not 
understand how to count their own phriuses. I have 
been dismayed to see this occur even in more 
advanced classes. This has alerted me to the need 
for more emphasis on rhythmic analysis and music 
training in my classes, whic^i I accomplish with 
Dalcroze Eurythmics exercises i\s well iLS consulta- 
tion and tean -teaching with my accompanist. 

During technique and improvisation chisses, the 
self-teaching method may also take form through 
the development of a ritual. To promote group 
unity, I often use this in a "disconnected" class, in 
which people do not seem to be relating to each 
other as classmates or as friends. We decide on a 
particular concept around which to design a ritual; 
it nuiy be an idea I suggest, or it may be something 
rvMated to the season, or perhaps a political or 
social issue. The class brainstorms idciis verbally, 
tries to find some organization or structure from 
those ideas, and then breaks into groups. Each 
group develops its own part of the ritual, and at 
least some part of the ritual brings everyone 
together at the beginning, end, or both. Several 
r;4iearsals precede the final performance. 
Discussion about the ritual itself as an effective 
communication of the chosen concept, and about 
the dynami(\s of group process, concludes the 
class. 

In composition class, an excellent assignment in 
which students teach each other involves random 
pairing of classmates who will oai^h c reate a move- 
ment study for the other They frankly discuss tluMr 
own technical and choreographic strengths, prefer- 
ences, and weaknesses and give feedback to their 
parting on the same issues. In creating study tor 
the partner, each choreograpluT attempts to incor- 
porate both people s assets into one dance, in 
order to capitalize on positiv? features and mini- 
mize negative ones. By blending both styles, each is 
moving in an unfamiliar way aiul attempting to give 
up crutch(\s and discover n(^w ways of dancMng. 
Each is also learning to recognize \.'hat is good and 
valuable about her own movement style, which is 
vital since students often experience extrcnu^ inse- 
curity and doubt al)out tlu^r own creative al)iliti(\s. 
While watching the final .stuclies in class, it is amaz- 
ing to see how much each ch(/reograp.\ ^r has 
grown and how successfully each has becMi able to 
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solve the problem. Through this assignment, the 
students usually achieve a new level of objectivity 
that greatly enhances and improves their subse- 
quent work. 

In addition, I require composition students to 
schedule "labs" with eacli other each week (rotat- 
ing partners throughout the semester) in order to 
get and give feedback on a more individual basis 
before showing their work to a larger audience in 
class. This enables students to refine their work 
one .step further before showing, and gives them 
more practice in critiquing each other. (Conse- 
quently, they have more confidence in their ability 
to talk about movement in greater depth, and their 
comments quickly progress past the level of "It was 
really gooi (but I don't know why)." 

Students tie their expe^riences together through 
journal writing, a vital component of the self-teach- 
ing process. By recording experiences, readions, 
observations, and insights about events occurring 
in and out of class, students articulate, verbalize, 
and bring to the conscious level many ideas and 
connections of which they might otherwise be 
uriaware. This written diary provides them with a 
chronological record of their growth and develop- 
ment, which can be a valuable resource not only 
during the semester but later on as well. By reading 
and conmienting on the journal at mid-.semester, I 
can encourage students who are on the right track 
and challenge thi>se who are not to dig deeper or 
consvler other possibilities. 

At the oud of the semester, all students are 
required to re-read their entire journal and write a 
concluding entry, which may be a summation of 
feelings about the (M)urse and their progress, an 
ahered response to something they wrote earlier in 
th semester, or any other thoughts that may 
emerge as a result of re- reacting. This process 
serves as a synthesis of everything that has 
occuired throughout the semester Through read- 
ing ^ae journals, it is clear that students rec^ognize 
n(»t only how much they have progressed in tluMr 
dapve lives, but also how applicable their expiMi- 
enre is to their personal and a< ademic lives. 

The Benefits 

Although man / of the advantages of self-teaching 
are discussiMl al)ove. a lew others should l)e men- 
tioned. Initially, i began to use self-teaching lech- 
nicjues more fre(]uently during a semester in which 
I was teaching over seVv U hours of dance in on(^ day 
(fortunately, not every day!). Fear of burnout and a 
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wvk ii\jury lhal siMuosior lorcod mo to luul ways of 
rondui'ting a full class whilo proto(iin>? myself and 
not cheating n^y stud.nls. Later on, teaching 
through a pregnancy helped me test and refine 
other ways of using students to teach each other. I 
found this to be a tremendous energy-s?iver, and my 
teaching style and enthusiasm were quite 
reiiivenated. 

Having students work with each other also freed 
my eyes so that I could observe more and givi- more 
thorough feedback to individuals in the class. As 
many of us do, 1 suffered from the "super-teacher 
syndrome": I must see everything that is going on 
in the room. I nuist be able to help ev< ryone at 
once, and I nuist know all the an.^ ers. Students 
can, with the right guidance, find the answers for 
themselves, and often there are sevens* iropriate 
solutions to a particular problem. Using students to 
help each other gives rise to many possibilities 
tea(*hers may not see themselves. 

Having students coach each other helped solve 
the problem of what to do with the rest of the class 
when I wjis giving corrections or feedback to one 
particular student. Occupying the rest of the cUiss 
in pairs or groups prevented me from losing the 
attention of the class or stopping its momentum, 
while promoting class unity and mutual support 
relationships at the same time. Kqualization of skill 
level among class menibers also occurred, as each 
recognized her ability to help another regardless of 
her techni(*al ability. 

For example, one student may not be as techni- 
cally advanced ci^> another, hut she nuiy be an excel- 
lent obsciver giv^e articulate feedbai k, or have tre- 



nuMidous creative skills. Thus, students gain 
confidem^e in themselves through awareness of 
their own special abilities, and thoy gain respect for 
ea(*h other's individual contributions. In addition, 
respect for their teacher, and for the process i)f 
teaching, is enhaiued. 

Dance is often assumed to be a nonverbal disci- 
pline that is experien(*ed solely through the body. 
This concept must be dispelled, and use of these 
techniques is one way to do Asking students to 
articulate their body experiences makes light bulbs 
go on for them in a way that is new and revealing. 
Fiy consciously thinking through and verbalizing 
what they feel and see, concepts hit home more 
quickly and become better integrated, and tbe stu- 
dent is nuich more likely to apply her now-found 
knowledge to her dancing and choreography. 

The study of dance can have tremendous impact 
on the college student by helping to fa(ulitat(^ prob- 
lem-finding and problem-solving. It al.so lusters 
recognition of learning processes, working pro- 
cesses, and studying processes, as well as aware- 
ness of how one funetions within a group and 
within interpersonal relationships. These charac- 
(oristies establish dance as a rejuvcnator and 
builder of the individual, who is then bettor able to 
approach the rest of the curriculum with the same 
sense of connection, vision, and creative insight. 

The concept of "student as teacher, teacher ;us 
student" i*an further facilitate significant, inte- 
grated, active learning anu)ng students, while max- 
imizing our energy, efficiency, and (Effectiveness as 
teachers. As teachers, we nuist each remain the 
observer, the seeker — thi* stud(MU. 



Gail Lee Abrams teaches in the Dance Department, 
Scripps College, Claremont, California 9171 1. 



Ballet I Cunicular Design 
in Higher Education 



Carol J. Soleau 



Ballot 1 curricular dosi^ii imist rolaU^ to \\\v ooii- 
\v\\ ill which the coursi^ is taught, hi some institu- 
tions, daiue classes are olTi^red by dance or fiiu^ 
arts departments. Auditions are held to determine 
jilacement. and the Ballet I curriculum is designini 
to span one or ideally two semesters. In other insti- 
tutions, dance chusses are elective ' lioiees within a 
physical education service proj?rani. No auditions 
an* held for placement, and therefore^ the clientele 
will differ significantly in al)ihiy and motivation. 
Within a typical teii-wiH^k ipiarter system, classes 
will nu et twice a week for an hour or k\ss. 

There may be adniinistratixe pressure lor 
accountaliility and the course^ must incor{)orate its 
Justificai on into ihv curriculum. FurtluTinore, 
since many .service^ j)rogranis ari^ supported by a 
fee structure for survival in higher education, an 
entrepr<Mieurial systiMii is iMuerging as standard 
practice. Popularity, not i (mtenl . deti rniines 
wlielh T a cla.ss is taught or not. Thv cours(\s whi(*h 
survive must an (Mijoyal>l(^ i^xptTitMici^ for the 
stU()(Mits. Such factors cri^iti^ ii particular challenge 
for halh^l (Mlucatois. Inuausi^ tlu^ conltMil is tradi- 
tionally taught in a slow repi^tilivi^ nianiuM within a 
formal working iilmos|)her(^ that can hardl\ ht^ 
()cs( ribed as "fun." 

The cin ricular conc(^[>ls ilial follow wvrv di^vi^l- 
optMl to ad(h(\ss th(^ particular situation (Uvscrihed 
aboviv 'fhe>' can al.so be appliivl in class(\s that are 
subj<H*t to U\ss r«vstrictiv(^ < onditioi^ 

The initial challiMigi^ is to detiMinine those con- 
tent areas that mu.st biMaught. realizing that many 
slinhMits will (Uily lake om^ rourse in halh^t. 
Stiid(Mits' (expectations ( an he>'. / s^iiu^ tlu^ goals. 
For insianc(\ it is saf(^ to a.*^ w * .»'ux\ young adults 
taking irdWvi lor the first (i ' t i- not realistically 
pur.uing a cariu^r in \hv field, \ieasons lor taking 
su( h a course would nioK^ like ly include mi|)r()vnig 
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their physical well-b(Mng, including strength, tlexi- 
hility, balance, and coordination; (Mihancing their 
performance lev(el in another sport or physical 
activity; peer r(u*ommendations; or fulfilling a 
childhood fantiusy or fascination with the art form. 

Though student expectations should not dictate 
\hv goals, they do support the premise that ballet 
can be accessible u) a broad population rather than 
to a chosen few. It i.^ unrealistic to expect to pro- 
duce highly skilled technicians, because the per- 
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forinanci* standard takes years of intense traininK 
to achieve. Rather, it seems prudent to introdnc^e 
the technique as part ol a tradition inc luding a rich 
historical background and unique aesthetic proper- 
ties. Teaching a diverse population clarifies the pri- 
mary focus. It is to foster an appreciation of the art 
form and to cultivate th(» joy of dancing. 

The specific technical skills iiitroduc(*d art* deter- 
mined hy ()bs(»rving novices, identifying founda- 
tional ability competenc e, utilizing the traditional 
ballet barre format, ancl recognizing that Ballet 1 
students can experience the plea>iure of dancing. 
To facilitate teaching, attention is given to accom- 
\ lodating diverse learning styles and to grouping 
steps into similar shapes. Complex skills are built 
adhering to the desired timing rather than broken 
down into parts. Limb preference and directional 
preference are discouraged in a effort to symmet- 
rically train the body Skills are taught l)y directing 
attention to the placement of the entire body, not 
by leaching the feet first." 

Though there are other areas that could enhance 
'efficient presentaiion of material, this paper will 
lim»{ itself to those lescrihed above. The applica- 
tion of selected motor learning research findings 
and personal experi» nee have contributed to the 
d(*velopment of these conc(*[)ts. 



Class Structure 

Kach class follows a similar format that lun'omcs 
familiar to the students. The class begins in the 
center with a warm-uj), followed by floorwork, the 
barre, the center, setiutMices across the floor, and a 
center floor closing The warm-i;p, floor, and barre 
take approximat(»ly •<? minutes; the center, acro.ss 
the lloor work, and closing take 2.'i minutes. Kach 
class includ*^^ the .skills that will be introdur ed, the 
skills that I .i/e previously been introduced and 
are practiced, brief ancM'dotes about dance or 
tuc meaning of the vocabulary, and traveling 
se(|U(MU'cs that sati.sfy tlu^ students' need for physi- 
cal e.\(Mlion. 

The s(^parat(^ sec tions of tlu^ cla.ss not only kcc\) 
the students from biH'oming di.scourag(Ml ui oiw 
ar(^a. hut luakc^ the hour feel longc^r than it is. Tlu^ 
students iivv ment.illy and physically activt* du(^ to 
th(^ l)ns.x pace and the number of skills that aiv' 
practiced in each class. These skiils ar(^ ofttMi sin^ 
ply variations of one skill, whici* provid(\s tlu^ stu- 
(l(Mits with the opportunity to build upon their 
vious experi(MU*c. Ideally, this format promotes 
h^arning and (Misun\s a s( iis(^ of ac( ()m|)hshment. 



Observation of Novices 

Sometimes it is difficult to know whert^ to begui 
when confronted with a large ( lass of adult novices. 
Some have had previous experienci* and sonu» have 
never enter(»d a dance studio beforiv Though the 
list could be endless, 1 have identified .seven areas 
that seem to pose frequent problems for the begin- 
ning level student. These are: 

1. An understanding of alignment, placement, 

and initiating mc^venuMit from th(^ center of 

the body 

'J. Coordination of body parts to achieve move- 
ment ef ficiency and enjoymiMU. 
^. The use of bn^ath. 

4. The timing of movement. 

5. Outward rotation of the hip joint that affects 
overall alignment, particularly the pelvis, 
knees, and feet. 

(), The shape of the pointed foot and w(Mght 

bearing foot. 
7. The use of straight and bent knees in both 

weight hearing and nonweight bearing 

cxercis(\s. 

These concepts ar(» inttTrelated and occur 
repeatedly in (»ach class. Several areas need imme 
diate attention, for some .students have a precon- 
ceived picture of the ballet aesthetic. For example, 
they will try to force a turn out of the feet that does 
not reflect the true outward rotation capability of 
the hip Joint. This .stance (listorts the body and is 
d(»triniental to the knees and feet. There is also a 
tendency to minimize the [)lie in order to app(*ar to 
d(»fy gravity Tinw needs to he spent on clarifying 
the adults' capabilities, noting individual differ- 
ences in flexibility ranges and strength capacities, 
and insisting that our current knowledge of tlu* 
body can prevent ii\iuries. 



Utilizing Foundational Abilities 

In order to kvc\) stud' Us from IxMUg ovcm- 
whebned by th- specif) y of ballet technicjue, 
early classes con* vn.t ^Mr .n\ motor capabilitie; that 
they already pos.^\ss, such as walking, skipping, 
and running boti vard and baekward. This sup- 
port^ Richard Mo>(urs( i;)S9) findings that founda- 
tional ahilituvs uMcK-rlie the performance of com- 
plex motor ski'^^ .!e reports that Kdwin Fleishman 
(1978, n>H:J) c«»n.Uict(Ml research that resulted in 
initially idcMitifying 11 luMcc^ptual-motor abilities 
and M physical proHcicMuy abilities. The percep- 
tual-iuotor abihtnvs. which particularly pertain to 
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ballot, include inultilimb coordination and control 
precision. The physical proficiency abilities, which 
can be described as physical fitness abilities, 
include static and dynamic strength and Hexibility. 

Based on F'leishman's research, bah :\. curricula 
could utilize this knowledge to inaxiniize teaching 
efficiency. It would be pointless and unsafe to teach 
grand fouette en tournaiit in the first class, whereas 
a grand jele would be atceptable because il is an 
extension of running, a foundational motor ability 
Saute attitude en avant could be introduced after 
practicing .skipping, arabesque sautee after prac- 
tu'ing bopping. Though the execution may not be 
perfect, students realize tliat many coiuph^x move- 
ments are built upon skills that they havi^ already 
ma.st(M'(Ml. 

The Barre 

The ballet barrc is tb(^ staple for studiMUs of ;ill 
levels. It must be nu)difi(Hi for begimiers to ensure^ 
salVaiuI correct technical practices. The pnMuise is 
to warm up the body slowly and thoroughly l)egin- 
ning with hirge muscle groups and graduating to 
exerci.ses tliat re ^uire move fh^xibility, strength, 
and (i.iickiicss. 

Atypical beginning barre fc rmal includes: plies, 
tendus, degages, rond de jambes, adagio 
secpiences. frappes. and grand battenuMUs. Th(^ 
exercises are introduced lltroughout the quart<M' 
and can be inodified for novices. For example, 
graiul plie can i)e eliminated if safety is a c onC(M n. 
The import. iMt point is to prepar^^ students Tor 
dancing. 

Th(^ barn^ is not a s(^parat(^ entity Once the stu- 
dents bavi^ und(M\standing of pli(\s. tendus. aiul 
degages in combinations, they po.ssess tlu^ fun<la- 
nuMUal skills for many variations of (dc^vations md 
traveling steps. 

Traveling vs. Center Floor Combinations 

( l( arly. ail basic tcM hnical skills cannot IxMaught 
at [ho beginning h^vel and choices have lo be madv*. 
I choose to locus on preparations lor larg(^ trav(d- 
ing mov(unent ( ombinations (grand ali(^gro) rather 
than sustained raoventent comhinalions (adage) or 
(piiek ctMtt(M- floor (d(^vations (petit allt^gro) basi^i 
upon observing tltt^ abililiis of \\\c majority of 
beginners. 

Adage rcMjuires a strong < (Mit(M\ Ib^xibility. 
strcMigth, balanc(\ and con( (Mitration. IVtit alU^gio 
r(M|uires spetMl and arliculat(^ legs and I'vvi. 



Traveling combinations, on the other band, allow 
the students to experience the exhilaration of danc- 
ing in spite of their limited technical backgrounds. 

1 also curtail the practice of turning skills to 
three or four minutes in every lesson to slowly 
develop "spotting" techniques, because there is a 
wide difference in proficiency levels among begin- 
ners in executing this particular skill. Those who 
like to turn practice constantly on their own. Those 
who don't, complain of dizziness and disorientation 
and easily gcM discouraged. Since the course might 
be students' only exposure to ballet, an effort is 
made to minimize frustration caused by introduc- 
ing skills that are enjoyed by oidy a portion of tlu^ 
class. 

Different Learning Styles 

Another area that can expedite^ learning is tlu* 
use of imagery, particularly kinetic imagery. 
Though it has become common practice in teach- 
ing dance, it is clear that images must be meaning- 
ful to the learner In fact, imagery may produce^ 
negative results among some learners, who 
respoiul better lo V(Tbal explanations and visual 
modeling practices. In order to reach th(^ broad(\st 
population, 1 experiment with a variety of 
approaches. Demonstration is the most popular 
method of teaching, This can be accompaiued with 
a straightforward verbal explanation as well as with 
several carefully chosen images. 

For instance, in teaching bat tement tendu 
(|uatriei]u^ (levant, I give tht^ following explanation. 
'Keeping both legs straight, slide the gesture leg 
forward hng with the heid until it hiis to lift off 
lh(^ floor, liegin to arch the foot through the instep 

d hall of tbe foot until the to(\s an^ stretched, ami 
11 ar(^ not weight bearing. To return, slide tlu^ 
loot hack heading with the toes. R(dax the toes and 
the l)all of th(^ foot until the lund is released onto 
tite floor and continue sliding the ^bot back to tlu^ 
original positioit." 

For si)nu\ the foihivving images might help to 
()roduce th(^ desired r(\sult. "Feud yourscdf lifted out 
of the legs from deep insidi^ the pelvic region. A 
g(Mitle forc(^ propcds the leg forward from behind 
tli<^ buttocks snu)Otlily s(Muiing (MUTgy down ami 
forward, encasing tln^ back of tln^ h^g. Hrusii 
through ti e lloor as if it was cov(M(m1 with powdtM*. 
f(^(ding as if tlu^ foot could travel t In < nigh the lloor 
until it is fidly e\t(Mided Draw tlu^ leg l)ack from 
{lcc\) in.-^idt^ llu^ alxlominals. again l)rushiug 
tluougb powdiM* \\\\{\\ the starting position is 
r(\u hed/' Fsc^lVd information is impart( .i 'r\ botli 




explanations, and the different cues may reach a 
larger proportion of t he ( hiss. 

Grouping ' echnical Steps by Shapes 

Another principle that seems to facilitate learn- 
ing among beginners is to group the teaching of 
technical steps into similar shapes of the body as a 
whole. This is based on the theory that beginning 
level students have difficulty in coordinating beiu 
vs. straight leg combinations. For example, the 
placement of sur le cou de pied will be taught in t he 
same class as frappes, jetes dessus and dessous, 
and finally, skipping witli the foot in a reasonable 
proximity (>^' the sur le cou de pied position. Sur le 
cou de pieo and battemcnt retire are practiced 
before pas de chat is introduced, and gli.ssade der- 
ricre is taught in the same class with grand jete a la 
.secoiult\ Tilissadc and pas de chat are never taught 
in the same class. The starting and ending points 
are the same, but the intent and desired shape of 
the legs during the execution are quite different. 1 
combine glissade and jissemble together, which is 
less confusing and easier for beginners to grasj>. 



Alternative Teacliing Metliods 

A common practice among dance teachers is to 
''break down" complex steps or patterns, allowing 
the student to experience a degree of success in 
early stages of practice. My premise is to "build'' 
complex movements, adhering to the timing of the 
ultimate goal. 

For instance, 1 introduce iisseinbles lus foll()w\s. At 
the bar re the tendus are (count 1) plie, (count !) 
tendu, (count 3) plie, (count 4) and straigiit. 
Degages will be taught as plie for 2, brush both legs 
straight for 2, in first and in ;}rd position a la 
seconde. The timing will then bo taught as "and T 
(plie brush close plie). After several other exercises 
to warm up the feet, a^ssemble dessus is practiced 
facing the barre in Urd position, hiimediately fol- 
lowing, assemble dessous is practiced. Later both 
are rehearsed in the center. In the following class, 
Ihv degage combination will be pra(*ticed en <T()ix 
in preparation for assembles en avant and en arri- 
ere, giving the students the kinesthetic feeling for 
t \\v many variations of assembles, bMt these will not 
be further developed at the beginning level. 
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The choice to introduce assemble dessus and 
dessous together is a conscious one. Ballet is sup- 
posed to be syin. metrically practiced, and in many 
cases it is not, l^pically, the left hand is placed on 
the barre first, followed by the right hand. Turns 
tend to be taught to the right first, followed by the 
left. Assemble dossus is taught first, as is jete des- 
sus, and glissade derriere. My premise is to try to 
minimize preferred limb preference and preferred 
directional preference by practicing both equally 
Though fewer steps will be taught at the beginning 
level, ideally, the students will be more n abitually 
balanced in their approach to the art form. 

Finally, I never teach "the feet first." Demon.stra- 
tions include attention to the placement of the 
entire body. Students can immediately observe the 
final expected execution. The initial port de bras 
may be simple, but it nuist be modeled. The con- 
cept of "putting it all together at the end" wastes 
lime. The students must reprocess the information. 
Also, teaching in parts requires altering the timing 
of the breath and the overall timing of coordinating 
the body limbs. 

Cultural Components 

Though much of the (*ourse is devoted to acquir- 
ing technical proficiency, 1 also allow time for 
including the cultural, historical, and aesthetic 
aspects of the art form. All the terms are intro- 
duced in French and the cUiss is provided with writ- 
ten English translations of the terms. The students 
are required to take a vocabulary quiz during the 
sixth week, rather than at the end of the term when 
they will no longer be using the information. 

1 encourage the chiss to attend a live ballet per- 
formance. If this is not possible, films are shown 
outside of cUvss time. Sludenls are provided with 
written guidelines loaid Iheir critical assessment of 
the performance they observed. Pictures of well- 
known ballel artists and choreographers are shared 
with the class, as well iLS short explanations of the 



history of selected ballets. The students particu- 
larly ei\joy Sandra Noll Hammond's (1982) descrip- 
tion of a 19th century ballet barre. They are inter- 
ested in the progression of the art form. The 
tecrhnical skills they learn, combined with their 
brief exposure to ballet's past as well as its present , 
instill in the students a respect for the difficulty of 
the medium, as well as an appreciation of its evolu- 
tion through time. 

Summary 

The curricular design that hius been introduced 
grew out of the necessity to survive within a system 
that values the popularity of a course more than its 
content. The fact that it must be aimed at a diverse 
population, must be taught within a strict time 
limit, and must satisfy the needs of the students, 
mandates that priorities are established. The chal- 
lenge is to maintain the integrity of the course. 
Identifying and utilizing foundational abilities, 
grouping technical steps by shapes, and employing 
alternative teaching methods aid in teaching effi- 
ciency. Structuring the class into many segments, 
as well as utilizing the barre as the means to 
achieve freedom of movement, ensures that a 
aajority of the students will experience a level of 
success. Introducing students to the rich cultural 
history of the art form helps to keep its traditions 
alive. 

The fact that the course must be designed to 
appeal to a broad population has also produced 
positive results. Many students will experience an 
introduction to ballet who may not have taken the 
course because- of its elitist reputation, or its gen- 
der biiused history. Some of these students will be 
motivated to further their studies. They will know 
what to expect and will be physically and mentally 
prepar(»d tc improve their technical movement 
vocabulary. Most impv)rtant, ballet ( urric ulum will 
survive in higher education, for students have 
learned through (wperience lo appreciate its value. 
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Serving a Broad Dance Community 
in Higher Education 



Eleanor Weisman 



The (lev(M()pnuMit of dance curriculum at the uni- 
versity level is most frequently focused on the 
dance niiyor. Dance educators face the challenge of 
training future dance p^^formers, teachers, and 
choreographers. However, there is another aspect 
of dance education to be addressed, the role that 
dance can play in the general education of all col- 
h*ge students. Presides the specialization of the 
dance major a general study of dance would he a 
beneficial component of higher studi(\s just as 
Knglish composition and the sciences arv part of 
every student \s education. 

Many state education departments ancl arts coun- 
cils are developing arts curricula that adclress the 
issue of providing arts education for all stui U^nts in 
the lower grades. The Wisconsin DeparinuMU of 
Public Instruction stales: 

All iKMjple n(H\l lh(^ guided. c(>iiu>ieluMisive 
experience of dance iis a fine art in their lives 
The dance (experience for most people should he 
a joyous one, with emphasis on tht^ process 
rather than on the product professional dancers 
str(\ss. Dance is not just fur the elite who ( an 
afford exp(*nsiv(e .study in privat(* studios. 
Kvcryone shou'd know the joy of moving lr(He|y 
aiul unselfconscioiisly so as to r(n('al a uni(pu» 
personality. . . . 

As \ hv (l(Mnarul lor (Miucational exc(e|l(MU'e 
grows around the couiury. ti^aching the easily 
transnutte(i formsof danc(e will longer Ix^ suf- 
ficient. Kducators will have to (^xpaiul their ovvn 
potential in ord(M to expaiul thai of tluMr stu- 
dents as w(e|l. ( Bryant -Weiler. Mills-Maas. <Sc 
Nuschl. 1<)8S, p. [>) 

We higluT education danci^ educators nuist also 
(»xpand )ur curricular ol)j(M tiv(\s to iruliuh^ (he 
g(MUM'al student population in appropriaU^ dance 
programs. 

As W(* moV(* into tlu^ L^lst ceiUury, we r(M'ogiuz(e 
llie imporlaiu'(e of the physical, mental. enu)ti()nal. 
aiul spiritual aspects of \ \w human individual Tlu^ 



physical fitness craze ha^i been running strong for 
many years now, and many university students take 
time out of their cla^ss schedules to i^xercise at their 
school's physical education (*entor. This is defi- 
nitely a step in the right direction, but an exercise 
regime does not necessarily provicie the sanu^ ben(^- 
fits that a dance experience can — most importantly, 
the joy of self-expression through movement. 

Educational theorist Howard Gardner (198)J) 
writes of seven human intelligences in his book 
Ffanu's of Mind: linguistic, l(>gical/mathematical, 
spatial, musical, bodily-kinesthetic, interpersonal, 
aiul intrapersonal. The specialization that occurs in 
higher education usually focuses on the linguistic 
and the logical/niathematical intelligeiu^es. Many 
college students find themselvi\s under stress and 
iiUense pressure from this concentration on spe~ 
cifie learning styles. Student at the University of 
South Dakota have asked me to pres<MU Yoga and 
stress releas(^ programs be(\iuse they n(»ed recu- 
p(M'ation from their high-paced lifestyles Instead of 
fo( using on oidy two of the intelligences, higher 
education nnist celebrate the wholeness of th(^ 
human being. Daiu'e and nu)vement (Mlucation is an 
(exploration of our kiiu\sthetic intelligence that also 
(h^velops our other six intellig(Mices, and iis such 
could be a louiulation of a liberal arts education, 

Danc(e classes can be (lesign(Mi quite naturally to 
address all int(Mligences and to challeng(e stu- 
d(Mits at all U^vels. A dance session might use verbal 
images for movement motivation ami place them in 
a structured s(Miu(Mi('e (linguistic intellig(enc(0. Th(e 
se(picnc(e could be perfornuMl to different pi(M;(\s of 
music or witli the dancers cr(eati-ig their ovvn 
accompanying sounds (iiuisical int(dlig(Mie(e ). . 
logi( al/mathematical cxp(Ti(Mu\e can l)e (exelor(d 
by Slotting specific rhythnuc couiUs, tlu^i cutting 
th(^ counts in ludf. doul)lmg theiu, (He. Spatial nw- 
soning can he challenged by changing the diree- 

m 
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lions, levels, and farinjjs of ihe sequence as well as 
by creating group format ions, (iroup work also 
develops interp(»rsonal inl(»llig(Mice, while the 
encouragement of each student to commit to the 
movement and to make it his/h(»r own s(df-ex- 
pression (*an foster the intrapersonal. 

Exploration of one's self and one's r(»lationships 
with others becomes increasingly more valuable 
(and often more difficult) as a person matures. 
C^)llege students frequently tell mc they find dance 
classes based on conci^ptual experiences to be 
therapeutic. Certainly most college stu(lenis will 
cognitively griisp basi(* (Concepts ciisily. but physi- 
cally is another matter. As their physical ability 
increases. old(T students can explore more com- 
plex spatial pulls, including off-vertical movement, 
more complex use of movement and languagi* 
through poetry, and movement and music through 
canons, rounds. accuMUilati(?ns, etc. For a college 
student who is a beginning dancer, (^lasses that are 
challenging (U)nceptually its well as physically may 
be much more rewarding than a danc(» (*lass that 
focuses on imitation ami iearnii^g steps, hi ess(»n(u\ 
dance is a way for a stUi ent to better understand 
and express him/herself, to better communicate* 
with others, and to better function in and with the 
enviromnent. 

If dance is defined as the artistic or creative 
aspect of movement, then dance education is a 
method to tea(*h creative thinking through our kin- 
esthetic intelligence. This type of education need 
not stop at lower grad(*s but can continu(» 
throughout higher education. StudcMitsof business 
maiuigement. for (»xample, learn skills of negotia- 
tion and team-buildii\g. Those same skills are used 
nonverbally in group dance* inq)rovisation. Dance/ 
movement training t)ased on group improvis.ition 
can provide instruction in comnumication through 
mirroring, syiuM'onicity. (\ve contact, touch, spatial 
ar'ang(unent and patterns, order of ntoving, and 
individual (^xprt^ssion. as well as hsiding and 
lollowirig 

Thi* devclopmiMU of nonvcM bal comnumication 
skills leads to self-confidcMiciv respecM for th(^ 
uniepieness of llu^ indiv idual, and successful t(»am- 
work or cn.semble. I)anc<* improvisation exercisers 
r(*late to ihc^ skills taught for conflict resolutn)n. We 
all to be ahk* to express ourselvivs, to listeMi 
others, and to ceh^brate our differences and our 
similarili( s. When we* are» able (e) elo se) in the me)Ve^- 
nUMit space^ e)f a elane e sliniie). \ve^ may alse) fine! it 
easier in the* |)e)litie*aL soe ial. and businevss 
envire>nments. 

Hane e* is a way te) I'rejss e ultural bai lieTs. \\v e an 



learn about people with very different backgrounds 
by sp*»»»uing a dance class session exple)ring an 
Irish jig or an African welcome dance. We use these 
e)bjectives as reiise)ns why (lance education is so 
valuable in grades K-12; they are e^ven me)re aeut(»ly 
true for older students who will soon be our policy 
makers. 

If we loe)k at primary culture^s with tribal sex'iety 
organizatie)!!, we see that dance was e)ften a ce)m- 
nnnuil activity. Members of all ages would p(M-fe)rm 
in ritual and festive dane^es. We learn fre)m thes(» 
se)(*ieties that dance is not necessarily only a per- 
forming art, but has value as a participating art. In 
History of the Daucv in Art und Educdt ion , 
dance scholars Richard Kraus. Sarah Chapman- 
Hilsendager. and Brenoa I)ixe)n (1991) state. 
"Among lineage-based cultur(\s. then, one e)f the 
great purpe)ses e)f danee has been to establish 
se)cial unity anel pre)vide a means eif ceillective 
strength and purpeise" (p. U)). Frf>m the Lake)ta 
waeMpi (pe)wwow) to the European folk dance* gath- 
ering, daiuv events pre)vide safe envire)nments for 
ce)mmunity interaction. Physical, social, and v\'c\\ 
spiritual needs can be met through conmumity 
ihwwv. 

Me)re recently, in the first half e)f this criuury in 
Kure)p(\ Kude)lf Laban devele)ped what he called 
"dance fe)r the layman/' He e'he)ree)graphed large 
gre>up pieces and coined the term "mejvement 
choir" te) describe them. The dancers were lay peo- 
ple with little e)r n^ elance training. Vera Maleti(* 
( H)87) writes of Laban's ideas in IJod i^-Spdcc- 

Lahan e'one-eived e)f inovenient e'hoirs as a 
MUMliuni provieling an experiene*** of teigcth- 
(M'ness. as e'e)inmuniiy through dane*e^: 
"riioiisanels e)f [)e'e)ple e an now experiene e 
tile heMiefil e)f the rhythm and flejw of elane e. 
not only as spt'e tate)rs but alse) an ae-tixe 
playeMs in theje)y e)rnu)\ing." Heme^ve^. lu' 
eMnpha.sizt*el that besieies the' share^i e^xpeM i- 
one o e)f the\)oyrul nioveMiient. the' e rue'ial 
(ask of the' movement e'hoirs was to main- 
tain a seMise of humanity in a dignifie*d fonti. 
He* saw e'horal tnovenieMit ne)t as one ol tin* 
many ways te> ae lue^ve* boely-nund evlue alion 
hut as theM)nly possible way — fe)r arjults antl 
(•hil(ire»n alike*, (p. 1 l-ir>) 

11 e)ur eMhu ation systeMU is te) aelehe\ss the' (Mlue ation 
e)f tin* '\vhe)le^ p(Mse)n," then e ertainly elancevme)ve- 
nuMU nnisl be part e)f the* le^arning pre)e*ess. 

WheMi our higluM eelue*atie)n stueleMit l)e)ely stuelies 
elane c* with this parlie ipate)i y aspect . tluMc will alse) 
be^ a gre^iteM neH^l ie)r mow tee'hnie ally traineMl per- 
fornuMsanel tt^ae he^s. Again eiue)ting from Malelie-; 
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Dance curriculum at the higher education level mus^. be broad enough to 
serve the community as well as the individual student. Performance of 
Soleau's **Black Widow, ' 1991, Oregon State University photo. 



Lahan also roalizod that lay participation in 
th(»se inovotuent choirs led to greati i appn^ ia- 
tion ot'theatro daiutN so his promotion of tlu* 
clanc(^ form (Miahlcd him to solve several fXMla- 
^^o^ieal problems at 'one hlow ' (p. 11-15) 

We increase our audieiue for dani^^ perfornianct^ 
\vli(*n we (^xpose nonskilh^d niov(Ts to partiei|)ation 
in (huue through their own exp(Mi(Mue of it. Our 
dane(* enrrienluin at the highiM education h^vtd 
must 1)1^ l>road enouglt to servi^ t he conununity and 
tlu^ niHMls of the individual who is not a trainiMi 
daiu er. hui ratluM a well-roondiHl individual. 

One Approach to Community Education 

\> .he only danct* faculty person in tlu^ Theatrt* 
1 >(*partn\(Mil of the TniviMsity of South Dakota. I 
loiuided the I'Sl) Moving (^). with conitttunity s(M - 
vice in mind. 1 ((^ac h lar;4<\ hcgmnin^dtA el class(\s 



to students with little or no |)r(»vious dance hack- 
grMund and n^alizc that involving as many studiMUs 
as |)ossibl(^ in posit ivi» dance experiences is my 
^'ud. I introduce technique through the body thera- 
pies, si)ecifically Bartenieff P^mdamiMttals of 
Movement"" and Hody-Mind (\Mit(Ting"'\ while I'on- 
ceotraling on improvisational skills. As I am also a 
c(^rtifi(ul niovemonl analyst. 1 use Laban movement 
analysis to create a full range of movement (^xpiu i- 
enc(\s, and I borrow Laban's idea of mov(»ment 
choirs to structure large grouf) improvisational 
pitM (»S. 

riu* I Si) Moving Co. came into existence in the 
s[)ring of M)JK). Its purpose is lo provide a format 
for dancing together. MtMubershif) is o|)en to tlu^ 
(Uiliri* uni\('rsity conununity — studeiUs, faculty, 
and slafl. Movers niHul not have dance ex[)erience 
nor be cmuoI1(*<1 in dance cliisses. We provide a ser- 
vice* to the I niviTsity by perforuiing at various 
functions, l or exampU\ IS of irs (including threi* 
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faiuUy members) performed on Earth Day HMK), 
The philosophy of the company is rellcMled in our 
work. We vahio teamwork and the worth of the indi- 
vidual within the ^roup. At our first concert per- 
formances, audiences were surprised by the indi- 
vidualism and freedom in the movement and by the 
larfje number of perform(»rs. The responses soon 
became "that looks like fun; I'd like to do it, too/' 
l>aiu e chi^ss enrollments and the number of partici- 
pants in the TSD Moving Co. continue to j^row 
(fnun Mf) stude.its in fall I98f) to over (iO in spring 
199 1 ). It is obvi(>us that there is an interest in and a 
need for this type .4' dance activity In fact, students 
frequently give up free time on Saturdays and 
Sun<lays to meet to danc(^ together and rehearse. 

B<\sides developing a dance curriculum for the 
talented and sehu t group of skilled dancers and 



dance teachers, we must also create a dance curric- 
ulum that is an enabling experience for all stu- 
dents. This could be a participatory Dance 
Appreciation course similar to Music or Art 
Appreciat ion courses already offered at many uni- 
versities. Naima Prevots offers a Dance and Society 
c(/urse at the Anierican University in Washington, 
I).(\ I suggest that similar courses with a basis in 
danc(» its a parliciiHiting art be developed. 

Perhaps we danc e educators will rally to promote 
bodily/kinesthetic intelligence (H)urses as part of 
the core requirements for all students. Dance is an 
adivity that touches many aspects of being human, 
not just the physical. Ry creating a holistic dance 
curriculum for a broad population of higher educa- 
tion students, we will better educate^ citiziMis for the 
gl(»bal environnuMU of the 21st century. 
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The Integration of Process and Craft 
in the Teaching of Modem Choreography: 
A Historical Overview 

Carol M. Press 



"Tlu^ only way to lunsIiM* choi oo^raphy is by i ho- 
roo^raphinji * (Nadol. I!)7H. p. HI). This is obvi- 
ously llu^ case, but what (•hoi(M)^raphy is (k^ptMuls 
upon how oni^ undiMslaiuls it. Aiiilitionally. one's 
uiuh^rstaniiinj* of ehoriMj^raphy aflVcts oiu^ s 
approach to teac hing, lor teachiuji luothods ri^prt^- 
s(Mit arkuowliHl^iHl. and unacknowiedjiod. philoso- 
phies and theories about the praetiei^ of ehoreo^ra- 
|)hy and tlu^ creative process in ^tMieral. Therefore. 
\vh(Mi establishing curricuhuu for courses on mod- 
ern (Composition or choreography om* nuist a^aii^ 
face the pliilosophical quivstion: what ari^ the con- 
st it utioiud elcnuMits. the 'stuff" of moderii chori^- 
o^raphy? TUv answtM.s a ti^achcM* has to this (iU(\s- 
tion should ^ive tlu^ basis li»r course (lt\si^ns and 
assignments, reflect inji a philosophical and at^s- 
thetic understanding of choreojiraphy. 

Such a task should not be taken lijihtiv Modern 
dance was foundi^l upon ideas of integrity for the 
indiviilual subjective response, jiivinji validity to 
the subjective, wluMi much of our world has 
become oviTwlu^hned with objectivity. I view tlu^ 
act of choriH)^raphiriji iuoiUmu danc(* as a creative 
activity that gives "ordcMiHl external (^xprt\ssion to 
iiit(Miial imajiiM'v. feelings, and ideas that are 
uuiiiui* in some way for that individual* (Sarason. 
HHH). p. I ). Psychologist S(\vmonr Sarason ( M)H()) 
as.serts that "artistic activity is . . . observabU^ in all 
young childriMi in all culturi^s on this earth * (p. 
now(*\'(M*. he expri^sses conciMU for tin* lack of 
artistic acti\'ity in nu>st AnuMican adult livens: "Tlu^ 
satisfaction that counts from making sonuMhing. 
and bei!ig made and fornuHl by it. is nnssing m tlu* 
liv(*s oi most p(M>pl(* ' (p. ix). 

( relative acti ity can hv nurturiMl, lostiMid, 
dev(*lope(l, and c^volvi^d in tlu* young adults who 
tak(^ our ch(^;(M)grapliy ( lasses, i^xpiM ienc(\s that 
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are lacking in the teaching of many other disci- 
pliiu^s. which ofttui ri^volve around largi^ hnturi^ 
halls and purtdy factual objective information. 
Dance contains tlu^ proptuisity for much moriv 
huleed. literaturt^ professor HogiM' Shattuck stativs: 
".\ collegia of arts ami sciences that establishes a 
(k^partmcMit of dam *^ in its midst will hv doing more 
to (^xtend tlu^ nu^aning of education than can hv 
ilowr thrtHigh any other single iimovation' 
(Shattuck in Smith. UHH). pp. 2()7-:i()8). To philo- 
sophically conciMii ourselv(\s with the cri^ativi^ 
aspiH'ts of modern dam e when ti^aching. chor(H)g- 
raphy teacluM's can extiMul a spin ial ami important 
opportunity to ourselvi^s. our students, the univer- 
sity ami colk^ge. ami society as a wlu)h\ 

HoweV(M\ historically, not all modern danci^ art- 
ists/teachers have philosophically agreed upon 
what the 'stuff*' of modern choreography is, IndeiHl 
for many years choreographer.s/teacluMs seiMued to 
be divided between two camps of thought — those 
who spoke about craft, the objective principles and 
ruhvs of composition and thos(^ who spoki^ about 
proc(\ss. th(* subjective^ nu)tivation and crc^ative 
modtvs of working. 1 divine objective as that which 
is motivatinl by i^xtiMoal forci^s. and subjectixe as 
that which is inotivatinl by internal forces ulti- 
mati^ly conjuu't(Ml to om^'s unicjue cri^ative iiulividu- 
ality. iivv'M choreography possessi^s both realms; 
the inti^gration of tlu^se realms in the choreography 
classroom is also (essential, Hui I contcMulthat craft 
us(m1 most b(Mu*l'icially in the classroom and in art 
nnrst transciMul objcu'tivity; it nnrst hv svvn as an 
outgrowth of the subjectiviv Only then can a chon^- 
ographer truly maintain artistic integrity ami 
beccum^ what Paul Taylor d(\scribes as "an arbitiM' 
b(*tW(HMi form and expression * (Taylor in Tobias, 
liisr), p. o l). The following is a brief histtuical 
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Two lichooU of thought have 
answered the question, 
what Is the ''stufT' of 
modern choreography? 
Some spoke about craft, 
while others spoke about 
process. Photon lefl and 
right (b^lou ) qf Providence 
College Dance Co. by Alan 
Bean. 



oviM view of those issues in the tearhiii^ ol modern 
ehore()>?rapliy. 

The diehotom^zed division that had developt^l 
between these two realms, eralt and process, the 
objective and the subject iv(\ can clearly be seen in 
Martha Colenian s IfMf) interview of Louis Horst. 
Ilorst proclaims that form is primary in tlance and 
d(Mnu\s form as "the application of traditionally 
accepted rules" (p. 1 28). Strongly influenced by his 
musical backj?round. Horst applies musical forms 
such as AHA th(Muatic devtMopment and theme and 
variation to dance composition. Uv taught studiMits 
(hat form developed from objective and external 
"devices of manip\ilation" (p. 128) of movement. 
Horst considers the subject ivi^ content o! thedanci^ 
.secondary. bul(MMl. he says. "If an artist has com- 
maiui of form, h(^ need not bi^ concerntMl so greatly 
with conOMit" (p. 128). Horst \s approach is • on- 
cerned vith an objective^ understanding of chorc- 
•^^iapl\y through "traditionally accepliMl rules. ' 
Additionally, if one comprehiMuls and follows these 
rules, content is not very important. It is not clt^ar 
what exactly Horst means by conliMil. but since he 
scparati^s it so sptM ifically from thc^ object i\ c rules, 
we can inf(M' that CiuUent is conci^rncd with tht^ 
more s\ibj(M'tivc ri^alitii^s ol ctu>r(M)graphy as (^xj)(^- 
rieniHMl through movcMUcMU. 

[bust, as wc all ar(\ is partly a product ol his his- 
torical linu\ Part ol his iMuphasis upon structur(^ 
resulli^d from his com iMo with modern danci^ as a 
m^w art b)rm. filled with the poti^Uial for si^lf-in- 
dulgiMice. Horsl felt that (Muoting on stagi^ was not 
ait. .\rt had to transform subj(M'tiv(^ experience into 
an entity, a danc(\ that could exist beyond tlx^ ( ho- 
r(M)grapl\er, \\\ other words, to go on stage and 
enu)le nuiy b(» one form of s(Mf-(^\pi cession, but to 
make* tluit vvriM art on(^ nuist have fornuMl that si^ll- 
(^xpnvssion. Ibust ( IH^ I) says: "Vour nuUerial must 



be sublimated to form ami stylization or syiuboliza- 
tion iiUo a work of art. Until that takes place, it is 
only self-expressionism" (p. 2). 

Hut to set^ Horst s A iew soaMy as a historical {Aw- 
iu)meiH)n is too limited. Jean F]rdman, also coij- 
cerned with self-indulgenee, dealt witn the issue 
differently from Horst. In 1952 Erduiaii. also inter- 
viewed by (^)leman. arg »es that dance must evolve 
fnun a "seed idea" (p. She says the ehoreogra 
phci inust "turn for inspiration ... to the greater 
outer and iiuuT world of life, ideius, feelings, and 
(experience. The critical task is to bring this world 
to focus in moments of realization and then project 
t he realizat ions into comiuunicative forms** 
(Krdimm. HM8. |>. 10). Both working dming the 
sanu^ historical period, Krdman appears to be seek- 
ing a great(ev integration b<Mw(HMi idea and form 
than Horst. 

Coleman's intervi(ew of Alwin Nikolais sug- 
g(ests anoth(M' individual attempt to iiitegi'ate pro- 
c(\ss and craft. Nikolais is iu)t comfortable with the 
separation of cont(M\t and foi'm. He states that the 
h\v[\. which inchi(i(es the subJ(H'tiv( content, is pri- 
mary, and develops "from the impress of the uni- 
\(Mse upon the artist and his peiceptioii of it' (p. 
1 IS). Thv subser\i(M\t structur(e or form "nnisl 
ser\e to manif(est tlu^ idea' ip. MS). Nikolais iU\vs 
not a(l\()cat(e the us(e of pr(escrib(Mi imisical forms, 
but inst(ea(i beli(n(\s tlMt "dance sluudd strive^ b)r its 
own forms" (p. I U)). To do this lu^ enc(»urag(es the 
use o( unprovisation. Nikolais im[)li(\s that tluMe is 
a dynanuc int(Maction Ixiween (ontent and form 
with ('oiiti'Ut fonniiui the form. Thus iUv usv of the 
b)rm is no longer* objcu tiv(\ but subjective, part of 
the continuun^ b(etW(HMi uiv, . content, and b)rn\. 

In sharp contrast to Nikolais. K\'a Hesca's (*ssay 
publisluMi in Dane r * ii) March and May of 

n)52 cl(Mrly isolat(»s forn^ fr(uu i<l(\i and cont(MU — 



tor Dosca form need not havo suhjorlive sigiiifi- 
caiu'o. In seotioii one of llie ossay. Dosca iissorts 
her most basic rulo for chorcographinj?: all daiu'os 
havo a honinninj?, middle, and oiul. She su>j>jests an 
ABA or ABV schema. Dc^sea {lU^y2, March) su>i- 
Uests thai one choose movements that end in ifuf 
such as "rum)in>?, Iioppinj?. skipping?, jumping?, slid- 
injt, leaping?, turn'nj?" (p. She says that if a stu- 
dent chov)ses t ree ///r/ words and works out 
smooth transitions l)etwe(M) the actions he/she will 
make a dance. There is no import aiu'e placed upon 
subjective I'ontent. until the very end of her essay, 
where she sug>?ests stereotypical moods, sucli as 
jiay or sohMUn, or cluiracter studies. She offers tlu^ 
example of character study done on Paul Bunyan. 
I)(^sc4^. advises oiu^ "mi^ht use striding, chopping 
(of wood) and pulling (of trees), all done in v very 
exaggerated maimer, as would l)e fitting for i man 
of his exaggerated size" (p. -iO). Desca's approach 
suggests a nonthreatening formula that emphasizes 
the objective a id ignores sul)jective meani:ig. 

Contimiing in this objcu tivc^ vein, hut on an emi- 
nently more sopliisticated level, is Doris 
Humphrey's book. Tfu' Art i\f Mttkinq Dances, 
published in 195}). The book is a ch^ar testimony to 
craft, outlining four basic elcMuents of choreogru- 
|)hy iLS ''design, dynamics, rhythm, and motivation" 
(p, lb). Her approach places motivation last. The 
following are Humphrey's directions for isolating 
th(^ < raft conc(i)t of space designs: 

To ieali/.e these ideas, the stiidcMlt is asked to 
bring in :>Mttv v liesigns for the singlt^ body That 
is. he is to prepare several synunetricals and 
itsymmotricals. both in oppositions and succes- 



sions which do not move in space or time 
(except for the simplest transitions from one to 
the v)thei ) and are not motivatcMl, but are merely 
exercisers for the manipulation of line, in oi-dt^r 
to become familiar with the ideas of their orga- 
nization, (p. T)})) 

There are several philosophical implications in 
Humphrey's statement: craft can bc^ (^xpericnccHl 
objectively and is best, initially, taught objectively; 
IhcTc is, consequently, a right and a wn^ng way to 
(^xplore an element of craft; and by .studying objec- 
tive choreographic craft, .students will, on their 
own. grasp the connections l\»tween craft and the 
making of mc^aningful art. 

The teaching and writings of Robert Ellis DuiUi 
during the early 19()()s. immediately following the 
publication of Humphrey's book, exemplify the 
revoh against such craft-oriented approaches to 
choreography. His students comprised the new 
avant-garde and wc^e called the Judson Dance 
rheatr(\ "hi general, the students who attend(Ml 
(l\mn's classc^sl were dissatisfied with composi- 
tion coursers; these, they felt, were too structured 
for gemiiiu^ iimovative exploration' (Mcl)onagh. 
n)7(), p. 77). Dunn specifically did not want to rep- 
licate the mistakes h(^ felt other chore(^^raphy 
ttvichers made: "1 had scvn both Doris IHumphrey) 
and Louis (Horst) give recipes for things, which 1 
thought wen^ very stuhifying'^ (Dunn in McDonagh. 
1970. p. 79). histead he tried to implement teach- 
ing methods that encouraged individual and uni(pie 
choreographic development in his students. 

Dunn specifically promoted class dis( ussions 
while not evaluating or judging the students' 
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works. Howovor, students previously trained to 
exp<*et objeetive evaluations based upon external 
rijiht.. and wrong's can find the lack of such judg- 
ment frijihtenin^. A teacher choosing this path 
nuist be aware of the emotional demands plac(Ml 
U|)on the students as well as the teacher, as Duim 
hims(»lf discovered: 

There was a great deal of anxiiMy and some* hos- 
tiliij toward me. whic h I had to get uscmI to. 
l)e( ause th(*y had expeelcMl an evahialion and I 
saw how thoroughly people v/oro trying to fill 
the recipe. And there was simply no recipt* to fill 
for me. (Dunn in McHonagh, n>7(). p. 8:^) 

During this same time the books of Alma 
Hawkins, Modern Ihiucc iu Hicfhcr FAiucatioii 
and Crc(ttin() Throuffh Dance, originally pub- 
lished in 1951 and IfXvl, respectively. ceiUeriMl 
upon prv)ce.s.s and the exploration of t(*aching 
methods that promote creativity in tin classroom. 
Sp(H'ifically, Hawkins is concerned with the estab- 
lishment of a constructive* (Miu(*ati(Mu\l environ- 
mkmU, Her books are filled with encouragement to 
teachers to provide a safe, structured, yet permi.s- 
sive atnu)sphere in cla.s.s, to accept students' indi- 
vidual iM'eative growth, to respecM and encourage a 
supportive pcnM' group, to help clarify idiortM)- 
graphic primnples when they beconu* relc^vant, and 
to assist stud(MUs in drawing thcMr own aesthetic 
g(Mieralizations. 

These latter two |>oints dcMUonst.ate Hawkins' 
attempts to integrate process and craft in a nuvm- 
ingful way into her (^lasses. She advocates the intro- 
duction of choreographic principles when they 
IxM'ome relerant to the student , and help students. 
thetnsel res, to draw a(\sthetic gencMalizations. 
Surely, Hawkins (19() n nuist hav(^ been aware of 
the effects of dichotomizing craft and process and 
of th(* necessity for integration wluMi she* wrote; "As 
a craftsman the dancer may construct a secjueuce 
of movements. l)ul as an artist he (M'eates an 
organic cMitity" (p. 5). Most (^specially. Hawkins, in 
sharp contrast to Humphr(\v's appn ach. bt*liev(Ml 
that "from the v(M\v bi»ginning tlu* student should 
(*xperi(MU*i* dant^c* as a creativt* art" ( l\)H2, p. 1 If)). 
Additionally. Hawkins clearly states thai tin* svW 
plays a vital roh* in tin* creative i)roc(vss: 

The creativi* pioccvss starts with th(* si*lf. and tlu* 
self r(*inains the* ( ontrolling ag(»nt throughout 
the pro('(»ss. which ends with tlu* expression ot 
the sell, . . . ('ri*ativ(» (^xprt^ssion through dan( r 
may also l)ring al)out a new r(»spons(^ to sell. As 
the student works to creaie or mold something 
that is his own. he must clarily his lc(»lings and 
sort out ai\d organize his id(»as. Through Uiis 
proc(*ss h(* gains a lu w* awareiu^ss ol scl and a 
t"c(>hng of integration. (PhS i, pp. (it. M:? m) 



Still during the 198()s the dichotomy between 
(Taft and process and their relation to teac^hing can 
be seen. In Melis.sa Nmui's li)82 article, "A Method 
to the Madness," she attempts to deal with students 
in her modern choreography classes who have 
strong bat^kgrounds in ballet and jazz. Nunr* 
devises dances that are literally equivalent to doing 
choreography by nund)ers or its she puts it, ".stan- 
dard (Compositional fornuUae' (p. 1;}). 

For instance, to chMuonst rate* the concept of 
shap(\ she suggests that the students from ballet 
pi(*k eight familiar shapes, four of which nmst be 
on a high level, four on a middle level, (levise eight 
count transitions, hold the* first and last shape for 
eight ('(Mints and all other shapes for four The sanu^ 
type of recipe is sugg(\sted for jazz and nu)dern 
dance students. But there is no inauguration of 
dance as a uniiiuely cr(*ativ(* activity, 

Nmui has found a way to deal with her own ten- 
sion as t(^acher, a situation many can empathize 
with, but her way of so doing has robbed \u'i stu- 
dents of the opportunity for creative endeavor. 
Additionally. Nunn, acknowKMlging the strong inllu- 
ence of Horst upon her, takes the proposition "that 
th(^ principles of g'xxl composition r(Muain tlu^ 
same, that it is only th(* style of their application 
which ehang(\s" (p. 14). BvU over time, as individu- 
als' subjective and creavive endeavors engage prin- 
ciples of composition, these principles do chaogcv 
For example, with the continually su^^lained and 
r(*petitive spinning in some of i..aura I)ean\s work, 
it is (i(Mil)tful that Dean W(mi1(1 agree with Doris 
Humphrey's assertion that "nu)notony is fatal; look 
for contra.sts" p. 15!)). Crcatiritif is con- 

s((nttlij fonHin<f and ivfonniiuj fomr 

Even in the late HMiOs Judith Dunn ( 19(57) 
expre.s.s(^d concern that t(*achers were taking what 
Horst and Humphrey had taught and transforming 
"th(\se (concepts into absolute dogmas which blind 
tluMu" (p. 50). Without a philosophical awareness 
of this pitfall Dunn proclainus that 'a dogmati( 
tc^acher can praise a .student choreographer for 
M)iMng able to handh* large groups* or lor 'mast(My 
of AHA form' without (»ven r(sdizing that these 
da ices, compos(Hl by 'tlu^ rules.' may also be* crea- 
te cly insipid" (p. 50). 

Avoiding such a pitfall. Alic(* Trexler's H)81 arti- 
cl(\ "Making and Dancing Improvisational (James, " 
attcMupts to design situations wIumc her students 
can (^xp(Ti(MH (» play as an important asp(M't olCrea- 
tivity. By approachiug chonM^graphy not as fornm- 
hu* but as a cr(*ativ(^ activity, she cho()S(\s what is lor 
h(M" (aiul for maiiy— s(m^ the work of |)sychoanalyst 
D Winnicott [ H)S*J1 for an (*xainpl(*) a basis v\v- 





ment of creative work — play. From this philosophi- 
cal base Trexler forms her cassignnients to help ini- 
tiate her students into the experience of creative 
play. She sees the teacher's role as desij^ning a 
place for his/lier students lo start their own subjec- 
tive processes, instead of handing out formuhie. 
From this vantage point a future choreographer 
has the basic tool of play to begin his/lier own jour- 
ney to discover and explore form. 

The 1980s have continued to bring a greater 
exploration of the elation between craft and pro- 
cess. Insightful examples are the books by Lynne 
Aiuie Blom and L. Tarin Chaplin, The Intimate Act 
of Choreoffvaphi) (11)82) and The Moment of 
Movement (1988). For these teachers the avenue 
to understanding choreography is the tool of 
improvisation. Through this process students are 
provided the opportunity to discover the relevance 
of choreographic coivvpts t)y direct manipulation 
of the medium — movement, hiiplied in Blom and 
(Miaplin's methods is the notion that students gain 
access to the understanding of dance-making ;\s an 
inner-directed activity by experiencing concepts 
thiough improvisation. And (Taft is not taught as 
olyective truths, but as elements of choreography 
to be explored. 

Penelope Hanstein ( I98()) in her doctoral disser- 
tation. On the Nature of the An Mitking in 
Danee: An Artistic Pro( (\ss Skills Model Jor the 
T(^achin<j oj Choreotjraphfi. suggests a complete 
philosophical rethinking. Her concern is not with 
objective craft, but with objective skills that allow 
individuals to subjectively engage in process. Such 
skills as "thinking, perceiving, and forming' (p. 
150) are applied to basic activities involved in cho- 
reographing .such as idea finding, problem finding, 
idea shaping/f(/rming, idea transforming, and solu- 
tion finding. In Hanstein's work, process, with its 
ultimate connection to craft. l)ecomes explicit 
within the choreography classroom. 

My own research (Press. I!)9()) centers on a psy- 
choanalytic understanding of the choreographic 
process from the perspective of the self and 
healthy narcissism. Mor(^ specifically. 1 have sought 
a th(H>retical model for creativity from the works of 
Heinz Kohut (1971. 1977. 1978. 1981, l!)87).con- 
sid(M(>d tlu> fatluM' of psyclioanalytically informcMl 
s(^lf-p.syclu)log>'. Kohut's writings concern narcis- 
sism, one's relation to sc^lf. in p. ethology and health. 
Kohut argu(^s. in contrast to P'rmd. that narcissism 
is not sonu^thing to overcome. ^Mit sonu^thing that 
goes through tcunpering lr;insforrnations. whu Ik in 
health, continually form our idc^ils (h ive our ami)i- 
tions. and allow us to partake^ ni iK^aningful lulHI 
ling activities. 
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Kohut cites five examples of mature healthy 
tran.sfornuUions of narcissism: creativity, empathy, 
the ability to accept one's eventual death, humor, 
and wisdom. Kohut believes that creative engage- 
nuMU nnist eome from a healthy aspect of the self. 
Additionally, he firmly states that there exist inher- 
ent psyc*- )logical .stresses in the creative pri)cess. 
that these are not pi-.thological in nature, and that 
there art* significaiu avenues available for artists to 
cope with th'^se psychologic. 1 risks 

1 have u I a Kohutian model for creativity to 
examine \ \\v writings of several modern choreogra- 
phers lo illuminat * the role and needs of the self 
and tlu* attendent r^sks to the se»f that are involved 
i!\ lUc choreographic process. Such a theoretical 
und(*rstanding of pro( ess provides the Inisis for an 
(Mlucational i iu i^i^Mnienl chat respc^cts, and is 
altuiud to resporui to, subjective creativity. A 
vocabulary for classroom discussion of process, 
iuul not Just craft, is supplied. 

Applying those insights to understaiuling the 
psychodynanucs of the choreography chissroom. 1 
have examincMllhe educational milieu, the roles of 
the pe(*r group and teacher, the use of dialogue and 
nnprovisation. the* place of the teaching of chorer)- 
graphic form, and the importance of phase- 
ai)propriate teacher respons \s. In conclusion I 
assert tliat the n^alional aspects of the choreogra- 
phy class — th(* student s relation to self, to the 
t(\u her, to the petT group, and to the emerging art 
work: and tlu* teach(*r's relation to self, to the indi- 
vidual student, tlu* group, and the chor(M)graphic 
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process — signifirantly promote or limit an evolu- 
tion of the t reative process. 

Additionally, these insights have led me to a 
greater appreciation of eraft. Craft now has its 
niche, its home, in a subjective, meaningful relatioti 
to process. Significantly, such work is complemen- 
tary to the work of individuals Uke Bh)m, Chaplin, 
and Hanstein, who are also searching for better 
ways to integrate process and craft. 

To approach the question of the integration of 
process and craft, or lack of it, in the teaching of 
choreography, one must first betome aware that 
his/lier teaching methods do represent a philoso- 



phy concerning this issue. Teaching methods do 
imply answers to such questions a.s: What is craft? 
What is creativity? What can be taught about them? 
And the implied answers to these questions express 
philosophical beliefs about the individual's invi Ive- 
ment in creative work. Perhaps most importantly, a 
philosophical examination of one's teaching meth- 
ods opens the door for teaching it.self to become a 
more enriching and vital creative process for the 
tea(*her. Without such personal creative involve- 
ment in teaching, the teai'hing of a creative form 
loses its dynamic potential and succumbs to rote 
and recipe. 
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Observation and Criticism 
in the Choreography Class 



Moving beyond "I donl know if it s art, but I know what I l'k(\" 



Larry Lavender 



III tho "Evaluations" section of lu^r book Dunrr 
(\)mi)osition — A Pnii tinil (iiiidr Jar Tcachrrs 
{1!)7(>, pp. })2-!)8). Jacquolino M. Smith lists over 
)")() questions oiu^ nii^ht ask about a daiUT. Thes(» 
questions have lo do with the dance as a whole, the 
niovenuMUs, the enu>tional content, the action, 
effort, space, sta^in^. nuisic, perfonuaiue. etc. 
They are all ^ood (luestions. Hut inuuediately fol- 
lowing? this list Smith tells us: 

Inextricably bound with inlelhH'tual rellection 
an any level are the feelings of pleasure lluU an 
ac^sthetic work uf art evokes in m onlooker 
Eaeti person experiences this pleasure in vary- 
in>» ways and in different degrees, hut—'in Judg- 
ing art— it is the fundamental criterion. Above 
alK tlierefore, the most impurtanl question to 
ask the viewer and the ccmipuser in relation to 
his own work, is whether or nut the work was 
pleasing. />/>/ y/o// likr //? If the an.swer is yes. 
there is, perhaps, no need for further evaUu.tion, 
except thai it can become a u.^eful learnir.g pro- 
cess to understaiul why it wiLs appreciat(^a. If the 
answer is no. thiMi probably rea.sons for its "fail- 
i\rv . be foimd by asking some of the (pu s- 
ti(Mis. .p. f>H) 

Smith is con^H t that asking her qmvstions can be 
*^ u.^eiui i.arning process and can lead to tlu^ dis- 
covery of wh> and how a danc(^ smHV(Hls or fails, 
b\it I think sh ^ is mistaken on several vi^ry impor- 
tant (U)unts. ^'irst, pleasun^ is not the fundamental 
criterion in J ulging art. nor is "Did you like it?*' the 
most impo.lant question to ask viewers or con\pos- 
ers. Finally, whether the answer to that question is 
yes or no, tluTe is need for further impiiry in on\v\ 
to justify one's answer 

Smith appears not to recognize that in addition 
to the practice of prodm ing small dances, or 
"studies/* there are two other distim^t practices in 
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wliich choreography students nmst gain profi- 
ciency. The first is ()l)sm (ttiou: opiMi-mimled, pre- 
reflective looking at danci\s and daiUMUg. This 
practice must be taken seriously in order for 
Smith's questions to be of any use when reflecting 
upon a dam e, '^'he si^cond practice is critii isnr. 
artitMilating am' justifying judgments of the works 
presented to ami observed by the chiss. The pri- 
mary educational inq^uative for tea( hing observa- 
ti(ui and critii ism to choreograpliy students is that 
in a cUiss of, say, ten students, each must act as an 
observer/critic nine times for every one time his or 
her ow^n work is presented. 

However, choreography teachers ordinarily 
devote great aimmnts of class time to exploring 
movement and produiMug studies, leaving little 
time for the speiific development of observation 
ami critical skills. Undoubtedly there are many rea- 
sons for this. Many teai^hers may not realize^ how 
good observation and critii'ism inform creativity 
TeacluTs may assunu^ that the.se skills are second- 
ary or develop sidTiiMcntly l)y themselves as stu- 
dents pro(hu e and discuss studies. Or there may be 
wide acceptance of the "Did you like it?" principle 
of evaluation. (H)upled with uncertainly about how 
students might learn to be good observer/criMcs. 
Non(^ of these reasons justifies failing to mov(^ stu- 
dents l)eyond noting the kiiul ami degree of plea- 
sure they feel and stating whether or not they "like" 
a particular work. 

Choreography stmlents can learn to be good 
observers thrmigh the discipline of mentally set- 
ting aside artistic prejudices and personal ieelings 
in ord(T to fully svc/cxpi^ricna' and drscrifH^ the 
dance presented This means that both practical 
and cont eptual knowledge, as well as what Bertram 



Jcssup (|}l(iO» p. 51) tonus "iVU-approciatioii/' aiv 
not pormittr(i to condition obsorvalion. 

Students ran develop skills in tho practice of crit- 
icism by first hoin^ taught to listen to and choose 
can^fuiiy tile words and statements of ordinary dis- 
course about danc(^ aiui tlu^ otIuT arts. Through 
disciplined observation aiui careful use of ordinary 
language students can learn to provide good rea- 
sons for tiu^ aesthetic judgnuMits they make al)()Ut 
tiuMr own cnnuive work and that of others. Surely 
this will enrich the studtMits' creative efforts— 
wiiich is the prinuiry objective of the ( hor(^)graphy 
class — and cniuuice their oveiall fitiu^ss as danct^ 
professionals. 

1 have been referring to tlie use of oi'dinary lan- 
guage. Let me demonstrate how ordinary language^ 
coiulitions both observation aiu^ criticism. 

buagine a choreography class. A student sh(^»vs a 
dance and awaits conuuents. The teacher asks tlu^ 
group. 'AVhat did you sei^ in the dance?" or Stuith's 
(juestion, Did you like it'^" The two (juestions diffiM' 
greatly in t(M*ms of tlu^ i onti^xt they set for discus- 
sion. The first (juestion calls for language d(\scrib- 
ing tiu^ daiu e and implies tlu^ uvvti for sliarp obser- 
vation, 'i'he second ipiestion asks (udy for an 
(^xpiamUion or account of what the students think 
or feel. If teaciiers ha*Mtually open discussion with 
tile second (pn^stion. the students' observation 
skills become dulled and narrowi^i by tlu^ blinders 
of likes and (iislik(\s. 

1 submit, contrary to Smith, that a precise and 
cogent aiiswiM* to tlie first question is of coiisidtMa- 
bly greater educational value than (du/ possible 
answer to xl.o second. 

Suppose one of the students. Tom. says. '1 liked 
it. it Was very good. It made me feiM happy." 
Responses like this are typical even when tlu^ 
teacher has aski^i, 'What did you see?" Many teach- 
ers iiiighl not recognize that their cpiestion has not 
been answered or will t hoose to ignore^ it. Tom 
might be invilcMi to elaborate on his responstv He 
does so by giving a more detailed account of 
feelings lie gained from the piece. 

What has Tom accomplished.^ He has .stated an 
ae.stlieiic judgnieiu (that :hv \nvvo is a good one) 
and given an explanation — or psychological 
report — of his h ijypy feelings or (Muotions. If tliis 
proves ac<\ptable to the teacher, other students 
nuiyjoin in witii psyciiological reports of their feid- 
ings. According to Smith this is satisfactory when 
the students* comments amount to praise. I argue 
tiiat it is wholly unsatisfactory to '(^valuat(^" tlu^ 
dance by offering psychological i (Sports. lessup 
( HMU)) speaks to this point: 



Inadequate respon^c may also l)e (U^scrilx^d as 
failure to respond to tho work as ohjvct and to 
use it ratl.rr as a nigger to set off nienioric^s. 
leelin^s. and sentiments which are related to the 
object only hy i)sychol(>>?ical privacies or (^cc(mi- 
tricities of the individual beholder In that case 
th(^ taste isdir(H t(M: not upon the object l)Ut 
upon the recalled and outside incid(Mits and 
interests of the IxMiolder s life. (p. 

Now suppose^ Tom says. "Oh. I liatiui that dance! 
It Wtis dull. I was totally bored." Again he offers no 
information about the dance, but he makes a judg- 
ment that it was dull and ivports his borcMloni as 
proof of this claim. Herc^ is where Smith, to hvr 
cr(Mlit, would begin asking Tom questions (i\u)Ht 
(he (Uuirr. Apparently Smith would r(M'ognize that 
furtlKM' iiupiiry is needeil Ixu ause Tom's boredom 
is a "psychological privacy or eccentricity." But if 
an account of Tom's boredom calls forth Smith s 
qu(\stions. so slumld an account of his pleasur(\ In 
both iiistanc(\s Tom's claims mv about lumst^lf, not 
the dance. 

Any passi^rby can watch a dance and answiu* the 
(juestion. "Did you like it?" The question nearly 
always elicits passionate responses. If the teacluT 
is s(m1uc(^I l)y this and forgets to bring the discus- 
sion back to the dance, it is unfortunate for Tom if 
h(^ intends his educational experiences to enable 
him to articulate responses that are more sophisti- 
cated and relevant than those of any [)a.ss(Tby. It is 
also unfortunate for the clioivograplier. who recog- 
nizes that his or her dance is being praised or den- 
igratiHl on the striMigth of Tom's claims of happi- 
ness or boriMloni. The choreographer needs to 
learn which spin ific aspects of the dance have 
brought forth a particular judgment from oiu^ 
obsiM'ver/critic. Tom needs to learn how to trans 
h)rm his self-rellexive r(^s{)onses into critical .state- 
ments that may b(^ valuable to his colleagues. 
NeitluM* of tlu^se ne(uls can b(^ satisfied until Tom 
learns to provide* good reasons to justify his 
judgnuMits. 

Let ni(^ off(M- assurancivs to ( lioreography O^ach- 
vvs who may r(^'oil at the id(^a of their classes drift- 
ing away from sp(^cifirs of choreographs and 
Ix^coming bogged down in languag(^ analysis. No 
such drifting is ninessary or inimimMit. To deter- 
mim* if a rc^ason is a justification for a judg- 

ment is not a matter of coiivolutiMl jargon or 
lengthy and < onfusing talk. l\\visons ar(^ good wIumi 
thc\v specify s(Mii(Mhing m particular about the 
(laiue that can hv V(M*ified (Ml her by seiung tlu^ 
dance again, oi uj)on r(M*lection. As David F]cker 
(MM)?) vvrit(\s. "Thus, justification is t(Mnunally 
!ionlinguistic: and lh(^ cruc ial criterion of tlu^ su( - 
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coss of written and oral critic^isiu is apparoiUly its 
rolVrtMitial adoqiiacy. its al)ili!y to luako in some 
way luoro adoqiiato ono's fXMCi^ption of what is 
thoro" (p. 7), 

This moans that rathor than drifting away IYomi 
important choroojiraphic issues, ihef/oor/ rrnsans 
(fppnxich anchors the diseussic n firmly in the 
immediate vicinity of these issues as they pertain to 
the dance under consnieration. Thus hinjjua^(^ 
analysis alone does not tell us a reason is ^ood, but 
it does tell us rifiht off the hat if what we are liear- 
inji from Tom is a reason or a report of feelinjis. 

Suppose Tom says. "I didn't like it. I thoujile it 
was dull. The movement was too slow and faced the 
hack too much. I felt bored/' Here we have a judg- 
ment with reasons and a psycholojiical report. The 
cla.ss must check the n^Vrential adtupiacy of Tom's 
reitsons to determine if they are jiood ones. What is 
important to the class is not that Tom is bored but 
that he judges the dance to be dull because of its 
speed and the performer's facinji. 

Now the K^acher can maximize the educational 
value of the di.scu.ssion by invitinji class membeis 
to consider their own observations of the dance in 
order to support or dispute Tom's judjiment. This is 
what Alan Tormey (lf)7f)). in the tradition of 
Immamiel Kant, describes as testing critical claims 
to see if they can be rorrobarntvii throu^^h direct 
inspection of, or rc^llection upon, the art work in 
(jucstion. While aesthetic Judgments arc not open 
to raujinmitirr (true/false) tests, they are none- 
theless testable on the basis of their acceptance 
amonji independent judders. Happily, the impossi- 
bility of objectively verifying critical claims need 
not force us to embrace Smith's "Did you like it?" as 
the primary (pieslion of criticism. There is fertile 
ground belwiHMi scientific verification and unbri- 
dled relativism. 

Perhaps a student disagrees with Tom and 
describes aspects of the dance in order to claim 
that it is successful. Others may corroborate Tom's 
rlaim tluu the dance fails, and the teacher can ask 
tluMU (and Tom) to suggest how the dance could be 
improved. All the students are certain to benefit 
from this kind of discu.ssion. 

We can see that Judgments ju.stified by good rea- 
sons g(MUM*ate discussion valuable to the chor(H)g- 
rapluM. Psychological reports provide no claims 
inviting debate. If sonuM)ne says "I like it " and 
another says "1 don't like it." the two claims are 
(H]ually true and there is no disagreement. The dif- 
ficulty with psychological reports is that we cannot 
know whether or to what degree^ tlu\v derive from 
the danci^ or from fac tors in tlic personality of the 



observer. While it may be interesting to conduct 
p.sychological iiupiiry into the (\Huses of feelings, 
the choreography teacher is not a psychologist, 
and criticism recpiires good reasons that refer 
directly lo the work in question. Psychological 
reports have critical value only when the teacher is 
willing to help the student di.scover and articulate 
the reasons for the Judgment implied by his or her 
riMUarks, 

Some educ ators will disagree, claiming that psy- 
chological reports should be allowed and encour- 
aged cus vehicles through which students may dis- 
cover valuable information about themselves. This 
argument liolds that discouraging explanations and 
accounts of feelings is tantamount to cutting stu- 
dents off from vital aspects of their personal inner 
reality. Such protests are well-intentioned but 
mistaken. 

When a student's dance is about to be presented, 
the r(\st of the dass assembles in order to practice 
observation and criticism. After the dance is 
shown, gently steering critical di.scussions away 
from explanations of feeling-states and toward the 
reasons for the Judgments implied by su( h explana- 
tions is not detrimental. What is detrimental is to 
allow students to practice observation geared 
toward feeling-level respon.ses as if such responses 
are the basis of criticism. Directing discussion 
toward the Justificat >ry level of Judgments is pre- 
cisely how the proper relationship between obser- 
vation, criticism, and feeling-level responses is dis- 
covered. Of course feelings are important. l)ut 
accounts of feelings must not become a substitute 
for criticism. Similarly, in discussing the practice of 
creating dances, the value of the choreographer's 
feelings and inner inclinations can best be ascer- 
tained by trying to di.scover their inlluence upon 
creative choices and decisions. 

However, many teachers are \\kc\y to defend psy- 
chological reports as a sufficient critical response. 
Let me brielly sketch out two habits of mind that 
may account for this. First, although most artists 
and critics have discarded the Oreek tluu^ry of art 
as mimesis or representation in favor of a theory of 
art as subjective expression, art (especially danc(\ 
becau.se the human body is its instrument) remains 
burdened by a central prol)lem inherited from the 
mimetic theory. This problem is the assumption 
that the work of art. by definition, ,say/.s or uianis 
something in |)articular. Consequently, discu.ssions 
of art tend t( begin with the psyc hological ques- 
tion. 'What is saying.^" or "What does it mean?" 
The only way lorn thinks he can answer with 
authority. apf)arently. is with an account of what the 



work says or moans to him. Thus solf-rcflexivo 
interpretations, wh(»n delivered ius exphmations of 
feeling-responses, subjugate observation and 
deseription in discourse about art. 

Further muddying the waters is the more general 
problem of ambiguity in spoeeh. Arnold Isenberg 
( 1949) notes that in ev(M'yday conversation the dis- 
tinction is seldom mad(^ between i'.rphiininf/ ai. i 
justij)fiu(t our critical responses to art (or to any- 
thing). The chit^f reason for this is that "some* state- 
ments about the object will nin-essarily figure both 
in the explanation and the critical defense of any 



readion to it" (p. «()()). Isenberg urges that a care- 
ful distinction b(» nuule in critical language between 
the purpose of criticism aiul that of psychology. 
Th(^ first step for teachers in making this distinc- 
tion is to continually remind students that observa- 
tions governed by feeling-responses produce 
descriptions and judgments that are inaclequate if 
they focus upon tlu^ critic's feelings instead of the 
work of art. 

The second habit of mind that I believe accounts 
for the se(Mning importance and finality of feeling- 
responses to art is the hedonistic criterion or phi- 
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losophy of art such a.s fouiid in Goorge SaiUayana\s 
77/f' Semr of Brant u (18<)()). Santayana makos a 
strong rdsv for the ploitsurc priiu iplo ius a theory of 
art. The mix of this tlioory is that ihv good and 
boautiful (in nature and art) give pleasure while the 
had and ugly bring forth displeasure. Since we per- 
ceive through our senses, what better haroniet'T 
can there be forjudging the value of art but the 
plejisure/pain response? We have seei^. that Smith 
embraces this view in principle. An example of this 
vi(^w put into critical practice is a piissage (writt(Mi 
nearly 100 years after The Srusr of Beaut ij) from a 
recent Netr York Times article by Amui Kissclgoff 
Discussing the rise to fame of choreogra- 
pher Mark Morris. Kisselgoff writ(\s: 

At his worst, his stop lor-iu)te bias v an drivc^ au 
audience int(^ ghi/od-eye aj^ony Hut his 
best— and he is ^ettinj4 better — he r-M luakc t!u^ 
public overlook the chorooj^raphy's formal 
und(T|)innin^s and swcn^p th(^ entire housc^ int<» a 
j{h)rious ^roundswc^ll of happiness, (p. 11) 

(\)mments like these justify the judgmems— 
"worst" and "better" — with accounts of the alleged 
hiding stat(\s of tlu^ au(lien(M\ Choreographers fol- 
lowing this lead often Inul themselv(\s sacrificing 
ambiguity, my.stery, risk, and innovation in a d(\s- 
p(M'ate effort to makc^ their audicMue "feel good." 

But feeling good is an objective and a value 
whos(^ arena is more that of (MitertainnuMit than 
art — unless we consider these arenas as absolutely 
id(uUicab If this is the cas(\ Suzi (lablik's lament 
that "art's value tends to be defincMl. not by its spir- 
itual. int(^ll(H'tual. or cnuotional contcMit. but by its 
(M-onomic worth" ( H)S 1. p. is a sad statcunent of 
fact, and all artistic activity and all art criticism is 
properly subsumed by hcul >nism. 

1 believe educators nuist avoid acceding to hedo- 
nistic habits of mind that reduce art to a fetish or 
conunodity of pleasuie — however natural and ordi- 
nary it may havc^ beconu^ to think of art this way. 
Hedonism takes us no furtlu^r than th(^ leeling-rc^- 
sponsc^ level. th(^ V(M\v point at which W(^ nuist t(\^U'h 
students to })<*(]'( u the practice of criticism. 
Moreover, unhvss (Hlucators strenuously avoid bas- 
ing Judgments about art upon <uni singh^ theory or 
set of valu(\s. they risk entrapping studcMits in shrill 
and fruitless attiMupts to defend the objective truth 
or falseness of critical claims. 

If w(^ r(M*ogniZ(^ that choreography students 
should practice^ disciplined observation hwiing to 
s(Mious critical discourse^ about dance and tlu^ 
otIuM' arts. th(^ next st(^p is to teach them how. 
David Kcker (H)80, pp. 14-10) articulates a proc(^- 
dure grounded in Husserlian phenomenology for 
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conducting aesthetic inquiry in the cla.ssrooni or 
studio setting. 

Ecker's procedure is as follows: Kveryone 
obserVsVs the ;)erformance attentively, ignoring all 
(^xtraneous stimuli. This is TIMK 1. During TIMK 1 
obscM'vers arc^ c^xpcMded to s(M asidc^ feeding- 
r(\sponses, theories, ami all terms and presupposi- 
tions of value which precondition and prejudice 
observation. This setting itside — which is the di.sci- 
pliiK^ of th(^ practice of observation — pren'cnts 
observers from memally interrupting the flow of 
the dance and fragmentizing its inherent totality. 

TIMK 1^. is a four or five mimitc^ period of rcllcM - 
tion during which the obstrvcMs jot down what ha.*- 
been observed during TIMK 1. I'his dovetails nicely 
with the prac^tice of keeping a da.ss journal that 
many teachers iusk of thcMr students. Teacheis will 
find that TIMK Li notes Ixvonu^ more descriptiv(dy 
rich and less scdf-retlexivc^ iis studcMits h^arn disci- 
plined obs(Mvation. During TIMK ob.servat ions 
are shared and the rang(^ of diflerenccvs of perc(M>' 
tion and of judgnuMit of llu^ danc(^ is discovered. 
.ludgnuMits ar(^ articulatcMl and justifi(Hl during 
TIMK discussion. By rooting TIMK 3 discussion 
in TIMK 2 obstM vat ions, which th(Mns(dves arc^ 
io(>t(Ml in th(^ riMK 1 exp(M'i(Mur, the discu.ssion 
stands a good chance of nMuaining focused on nde- 
vant poims coiuerning tlu^ dam (\ Of cours(\ th(^ 
t(Mch(M' must occasionally sWvx discussion to 
a.ssure ndevaiu'y. 

Kcker's procedure cai^ Ix^ introduced and 
(Muployed without disrupting thc^ mamuM' in which 
(Choreography class(\s ordinarily view and evaluate^ 
works. TeacluMs wvvd not altcM' thcMr methods of 
pnvsenting improvisations or crc^ativc^ assigmncMits. 
and no unw(^lconu\jargon or (^xtensivc^ training in 
ph(MU)menology is r(M]uired. 

David Kck(T and KugcMie Kaeliu s "laddcM " of aes- 
thetic impiiry ( IDTLi. p. 2(u) facilitatcvs TIMK '\ dis- 
cussion by scluMuatizing tlu^ of discourse^ on 
which reh^vant comnuMUs occur (s(h^ I'lgurc^ 1). 
Kck(M' and Kaolin place tlu^ obJ(M t/(^v(MU— in oin* 
cas(^ a danc(^ study— at lln^ foundation of their 
hidder: 
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AcionJinjjIy. it is upon rolloction ol tlu^ TIME 1 
(»\p(M iciur of \\\v o\\\Ci'\/vyi'\\\ that oIhctvcm/ 
critic Ix^^ins to lonnulati^ a(\st luMic .iud^iucMits. 
Kval',iativ(* remarks rctVrrin^ dircM tly to the danco 
study an* on tlu* niii^ iA rt ificisnt. For (*Xiunpl(\ an 
observer ini^ht say, "Tlie ending of tlie danee is 
nuieh too abrupt." Anothei observi^r luight n^ply. "1 
tlunk tliat to cliararteri/.e tlu* <Muling as too iU)rupt 
is a niistaki* heeausiv . . KiMuarks ofthis kiiul that 
dispuu* ((u* support) eritiial elaiius an^ tcMuuMl 
ni('tii-( rit i( isppi , Disi ussions of crisit ive 
approachivs or priiu iphvs of vahn* tliat may account 
lor the various critical and nu^ta-critical statiMuiMits 
tall on the (A (hctn if. For example. ' The most 
successlul daMc< .s coiunuinicat sonu^thing vimv 
clearly to the auchi iu (\" In rivspousi* to this imc 
lui^jht say. "i'he notion that a dance must lonuuu- 
nicate' sonuthing is unUMUit)l(* IxMausiv . . 
l\(Muarks such as thcvse that assess soiui* asjxM t ol 
(uu* or niore th(M)ries ari* tiM nu^l ///f 7f/-///r'f>/ v 7/V/// 
rcMuarks. TIumc* is no run-on (lu^ laddiM loi psycho- 
lo^ii al n*ports. 

Although the rungs ol tlu* laddiM* mv distiuct. all 
tcNU'luM's can att(*st that studiMit discussions iwc 
likc^ly to he Huid. and indixidual statiMucnts con- 
taining id(\is correspouding to nu)re than one lung 



arc* likely to emergt\ 01 course, it would Uv absurd 
to interrupt a discussion to note th<' position on the 
laddcM' occupicMi by (*a h siatiMuent. liut introiiuc- 
ing siudents to the ladder ( an h<*lp theiu to discov<M' 
how tlu* \arioiis kin<is of stat<*:uents oiu* makes 
about art ditler from one another, aiui how each 
kind of stateiuent (»perates in <i discussion oi a par- 
ticular work of art. As studiMits Ixm'oiui* familiar 
with th(* levels of aest luetic impiiry. their critical 
statcMUiMits should biM'oiui* luore acuti* aiul their 
discussion as a whoh* luon* focusc^i. If a partic*ul r 
statenuMit is aiubiguous oi conlusiug. pausing to 
not(* which rung tlu* stateiuiMit ostiMisibly occupies 
can be usi^lul. 

h is not particulaily dilfii ult to devise cl^'iicogra- 
phy assigiuuents. There an* books full of tlu'iu. Nor 
is it difficult to bast* ju<ignu*nts of a dance upon 
personal le(*lings. Mut chon*ography stu<i(*nts arc* 
(Mititled to mon* than nu*n* (*xposure to tlu* rudi- 
nu'Uts of dance ciaft and the fe(*liug-r(*sponses of 
th(*n t(*acb(M\s and p(*(*rs. Slud(*nts <l(*ser\e training 
in (hscipliiu'd obs(*rvation aiui critical <liscours(* in 
onliM' to deV(*lop as chonu>giaph(*is aiul as articu- 
late* spok(*sp(*rsons Irr thi* danci*, 'Ihe choreogra- 
pliy class, witli its st(*ady supply of stU(i(Mit"Cr(*ated 
dahc(*s. is tlu* id(*al an*na in whi( h to c(*nt(M su(*h 
liaining. 
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Tenure and Promotion of Dance Faculty 



Jessica Wood 



Tho !(Mmn* dobalo rd^vs ou within acadtMuic cir- 
clos. There arc valid concerns as to why tenure 
should be abolished or why teniu'e should remain. 
Proponents of the abolition of tenure have offered 
numerous alternatives, some of which are interest- 
ing and f redible. Those in favor of retaining tenure 
ardeiUly defend its import as a safeguard to aca- 
demic freedom, job security, and institutional sta- 
bility and as a means of ensuring quality faculty. 

However interesting this debate may be and 
despite oiie's personal views, most faculty find 
themselves in a position whereby the earning of 
tenure is critical to their career in academe. If ten- 
ure is denied, the "up and out" clause forces the 
nonrenewal of that faculty n\ember's contract. A 
jimior faculty member who does not understand the 
concept of tenure or pronu)tion is ill-equipped to 
luake a viable application for a change in status 
(Hanstein, 1990). In view of the significance of ten- 
ure, a closer look at the institution of tenure is 
warranted. 

Academic tenure is "an arrangement under 
which faculty appointments in an institution of 
higher education are continued until retirement for 
age or physical disability, subject to d'smissai for 
ade(iuale cause or unavoidable ternMuation on 
account of financial exigency or change of institu- 
tional program" (Keast& Macy. 197:J, p. 2r)()). Any 
tenured faculty member is guaranteed, by the priv- 
ilege of tenure, the right to the legal action of due 
process in a dismissal for cause. Due process and 
temue protect the acadcMuic freedom of the faculty. 

The award of tenure is a decision about the 
future (pialily, content, and direct i(Mi of the educa- 
tional program in tandem with the prevailing eco- 
nomic and budgetary considerations (Keast ^ 
Macy, lf)7'i). The decision to grant tenure is based 
not only on the ex( elleiu e and promise* of tlu* can- 
didatt* but also on other institutional concerns. 
(Iranting of Icmuuc Iuls serious financial implic a- 
ti(»ns. It can ccunmit institutional rcsourc(^s for sal- 



ary aiul benefits that I'ould exceed $600, 000 over a 
;K)-year period (Seldin, 1980). A denial of tenure 
could occur not because of reservations concern- 
ing the candidate, but rather on the basis of the 
needs of the academic program or fiscal priorities 
(Kirschling, 1978). Theoretically, separation from 
an institution as a result of denial of tenure carries 
no professional stigma (Keiist & Macy, 1973). 

The tenure review process characteristically 
involves a pyramid of reviewing committees. The 
process begins in the academic departnuMU with 
peer and depailmental (^hair review and evaluation 
of the candidate. If the department finds the candi- 
date worthy of teiuue (or promotion), the candi- 
date's docmnent is forwarded to the dean of the 
appropriate college for review and evaluation. The 
procedure continues on to a campus-wide tenure 
review committee, the president, and finally the 
board of trustees for official approval. At each step, 
the decision to grant or deny tenure is made and a 
negative decision at any level will termiiuUe the 
process and result in a denial of tenure. By far the 
most crucial decision is that of the campus-wide 
tenure review committee. Because of the long-term 
commitment of institutional resources, tenure deci- 
sions are subject to a more strenuous, thorough, 
and critical review than are other personnel 
decisions. 

It is at this level of evaluation that the applica- 
tions of dance faculty are often subject to mismi- 
derstanding b used on ignorance of the discipline, 
devaluation of evidence of merit, and consequen- 
tially the denial of tenure. This disturbing fact 
points to the imperative need for dance faculty to 
be(M)m(^ wivolved in institutional governance 
through nuwbership on varied campus-wide com- 
mittees. It is only as a fully participating affiliate of 
such institutional nuM hanisms that the dance fac- 
ulty can begin to make instrunuMUal changes that 
will facilitate their success in gaining tenure and/or 
promotion. 
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(iiMiorally, the tomire or promotion docisioii is 
biused on three area*s of endeavor: teaehing, schol- 
arship, and servile. The granting of tenure is con- 
tingent upon proof of ex(*ellenee in all three areiis 
and evidence of intent to lontinue working at a 
high level of quality. The burden of proof of e\(H^l- 
lence is the responsibility of the (candidate he 
weight or value of each loinponent may vary 
depending upon the mission of the institution, the 
mission of the academic department, and the role 
of the candidate within the department. Specific 
criteria for tenure and/or promotion are best deter- 
mined by the faculty of each academic departm(Mit 
by clearly defining the institutional criteria as tlu^y 
relate to the standards of each discipline. 

"While dance as a field of study has become an 
accepted part of academics, considerations for 
retention, promotion and temire of dance faculty 
have not t aken into account t he nat ure of the disci- 
pliiu^" (Beal. Rosenberg, & Sandback. 1986. p. 15). 
To do this "the general categories of teaching, 
srholarship and service should he more narrowly 
defined by the dance faculty "t the academic com- 
ponent level" (Hanstein. lf)!)(). p. ;}). 

At most universities and colleges, scholarshii) 
has emerged as the leading criterion for awarding 
tenure and promotion (Beal. Rosenberg, & 
Saiulback. I!)8()). Scholarship is nu)st widely con- 
sidered to be manifested by r(\search and publica- 
tions. This iiUerpretation of scholarship is too lim- 
iting in scope for any itistitution in wiiich art 
nud<ing is an integral part of any of its disciplines. 
The creation and performance of dance is central 
to the di.scipline and therefore, it must be consid- 
ered ; vital part of the evaluation of dance faculty 
for temire and/or promotion. The Association for 
Theater in Higher Education in their "(lUidelines 
for Evaluating Teacher/ Artists for Promotion and 
Temire" states that "all faculty who luive public per- 
formance responsibilities should be evaluat(Hl. at 
least in part, on th(Mr level of achievenuMU in these 
responsibilities* (19S7. p. 3!)). 

To actively lobby for the inclusion of creative 
endeavors in the definition of scholarship, the 
dance faculty must btcoine involved in campus- 
wide committees that deal with such issues. As n 
conunittee member. th(^ dance r(^pre.s(Mitativ(^ will 
be in place to initiate change and to educate the 
other faculty about the field of dance. Most faculty 
from other areas will have little prior knowledge or 
experience of dance. This is a difficult. delicat(\ 
and possibly politically explosive assignn\cnt. 
Therefore, it might best be undertaken by a dane(^ 
faculty member with tenure. 



It is possible that art making has been omitted 
from scholarship because of the difficuity in evaiu- 
ating the work. The other scholarship components 
of research and publi(*ation have establislu^d meth- 
ods of diK'umentation that are relatively noncon- 
ti Oversial and are generally ac(*epted. The docu- 
mentation and evaluation of creative endeavors 
and the articulation of the basis for evaluation is 
the responsibility of the ilance faculty and the 
dance chair (ATHE. 1987). 

Documefitifuj Cf ratirr Efule(tr()}\s 

Documentation of artistic accomplishments 
should include a viueotape of the performance. 
Incorporation of the entire body of work in tho 
video portion is beyond the scope of the tenure/ 
promotion committee's responsibility to review 
su(*h massive information. IVo or three works rep- 
resentative of the body of dances are suggested. 
Committiu^ members will be familiar with the 
amount of time, energy, and effort it takes to wTite 
an article or book, but they will have little or no 
information about the choreographic process. If 
the conunittee views only the performance, the 
product might appear effortless (Beal. Rosenberg. 
ik Sandback, 198(5). 

To guard against this perception, the documen- 
tary video might also include segments of the cho- 
reographer in the process of creating the move- 
ment vocabulary for the dance and relu^arsals at 
the beginning, mid-point, and near the end of the 
rehearsal period. Needless to say. the video must be 
of high quality. Depending on the length of the 
work, a dance might be equated with an article or a 
book. 

Articles vary in value as evidence of scholarship. 
An article published in a juried Journal is weighted 
more than one published in a noi\juried Journal. 
This distinction can be translated to creatixc 
endeavors to differentiate between on-campus per 
formances and off-campus performances, contri- 
butions to on-campus performances hav(^ nuMit: 
however, contributions to off-campus perfcuiu- 
ames will undoubtedly be considered .stronger (evi- 
dence of acc(unplishnuMit in creative endeavors. 
Works that dvc piMformed by invitation or in a 
Juried com ert will ho held in higher regard. 

To augment the W(Mght of (Ui-campus peTform- 
am es, an outside adjudicator can be invi!(Mi to 
revi(ew and evaluate tlu^ artistic merit of a spiM ifie 
work or works. The dance department should 
assend)le a list of dancc^ knowh^lgeable p(M)pl(» in 
the geographic ar(\i from which the cht)reographer 
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would chooso an ailjudiratoi. If hiid^otary ronsid- 
oration permits, an a(yudi('at()r, possibly with pro- 
iVssional crrdtMitials from outside the ^oo^raphic 
area, wouhl he l)rouKht to eainpus to review and 
evahiate the ehoreo^irapher s work. A standardized 
form for evahiation is su^^ested. Any narrative the 
a(liudieator might wish to add to the evahiation 
shouhl he attaelied to the form. The same evahia- 
tive form shouhl he completed hy the dance (U^part- 
ment chair and selected dance faculty. 

A list of organizations that offer opportunities to 
have choreography acijudicated and selected foi 
performance within the geographic arcNi of tln^ 
institution ai\d nation-wide should ho compiled hy 
the dance faculty. Suhmitting choreographies to 
these organizations on an aiuuial or hiaiuuial basis 
is recommended. Choreographies accepted for 
performance sponsored by these organizations 
should be equated with a juried article. Any chore- 
ography should l)e ( onsidereil juried when anothei* 
institution, dance company, or reputable organiza- 
tion accepts the work for piM fornumce. 

The promotion/tenure documentation should 
include a video tape, evaluation by the acijudii ator. 
chairperson, and peers, and a written statement 
WvM the chor(M)grapher pri^pares including infor- 
mation that will 

1 ) Provide^ adecpiatr inforituition about tlu^ 
work: title, innnber of dancers. Icn^^th ol tlu^ 
woik, music. 

:l) Indicate under what circumstances the work 
was chori^o^raphed or performed: Was it an 
invited performance, an aitjudicated p(M • 
formanee. or an off-campus concert pro- 
duced t)y yourself or a gnnip of f(^llow artists 
with orwithcnit external funding. 

:\) I'roviile a statement of y(nn artistic inteii- 
tion. purpose, or vision. 

t) If a self-evaluation is appropriate, disc uss 
briefly how a particular work resulted in sig- 
nificant growth for you as an artist, (lis( iiss 
audience reaction, . . . 

5) Inchide review ol criticis . . . 

(Han.st(Mn, IfMH). pp. 

Eww when a provision is in place to include ( re- 
ative (Muleavors as a part of scholarship, i)ubhca- 
lions often must bi^ included in tlu^ scholarship 
portfolio if (lance faculty ar(^ to be successful in the 
promotion/tenure process (Heal. Ros(Mibcrg. 
Sandback. inKf)). The need for publications is 
u\o\v critical for the dance faculty who hold PhD 
degrees than h)r those who hold MFA degrees. 

The* teaching coniponcuit involved in the t(Mmr(v/ 
promotion review process needs to be c learly dcHiu- 
c^at(Ml in regards to the .structure of the discipline. 
For example, Ihe tc^aching methodology of a tech- 
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nitpic^ chuss is different from the teaching nn^thod- 
ology of a choreography or academic class. Most 
universities and colleges us(^ staiulardiziMl student 
c^valuat ions that may not be applicabhM)r appropri- 
ate^ for use in determining the t(\iching cpialifica- 
tion of dance faculty. The dance faculty and dance 
chair are encouraged to creat(\ or adapt, a student 
evaluation instrument that will nu^asure the ability 
of the instructor for each category of class taught 
in the departimutt, 

EralHuthui Tcuchhui Pojonuanci' 

The two basic purposi\s of faculty teaching evalu- 
ations are to improve faculty performance^ (a form- 
at i\e function) and to assist in making e(pntal)le 
and effective ai cuHMuic personnc^l decisions (a sum- 
mative functi'vn) (Miller, 1^87). Any evaluation 
instrument should "seek information which can bc^ 
utilized in a formative and summative manner" 
(Seldin, H)8()). Within the instrument, cpiestions to 
elicit information for both functions should 
included. 

Peer evaluation of teacher competency by class- 
room visitation is part of the comprehensive review 
of any faculty for promot ion/tenure. This method of 
evaiuation is most effective when it "involves 
friendliness and interest as well as critical aitd 
in.structional purpose" (Seldin, 1!)8(), p, ()8). The 
observer is best prepared when supplied in 
advance of the visitation with a course outline and 
an omline of the material for that day. A pre-ohser- 
vation di.scussion allows the faculty mendxT who is 
being cv'aluatcd ample opportunity to prepare the 
visiting faculty member to view the class. A post- 
observati Ml discussion would facilitate the opf)or- 
tunily to si sv the insights of the visiting faculty 
with the facidty member who is being ob.scMved. A 
standard peer evaluation instrunnuU will ensure* 
that all fae-ulty are its,sc\sscMl on the .same' e riteria. hi 
aelelition te) these evaluations e)f ti^ae hing. it is help- 
bd te) ineduele in the pre)Uie)tion/tenure* eloeument 
c<»urse* syllabi that eontain a ce)urse e)Utline. objen- 
lives, nie^tluxls of stueleuit assessment, anel ee^urse 
assignments (llanstein. P)9()). 

The servie e e'ouipe)neMit is divieleMi into servie e* to 
the institmie^n anel serviee to the pre^lession. 
MeMiibership on ele^part mental and inst itut ie)nal 
eommittee^s e)r the faeidty senate anel varied 
reH rihtment ac tivities are* all aspeM ts of in.stitutie)nal 
seM'vice. l.eadeuship re)les in pre)t(*ssi<uial e^rganiza- 
lions. partie ipation ow the be)arel e)f a elance e'om- 
pany, proehielie^n organization. e)r arts coune il par- 
lie ipation are a\ eMiues for s(M vie e* to the pre)fession. 
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In jionoral, Iho s<Mvioo rompoiuMU c^l' liio proiuo- 
Uon/tonure triad is similar to the service roiupo- 
lUMit in other disriplinos. Therefore, it needs littk^ 
translation to those outside the field. 

The American Association of University 
IVofessors suj?>^ests that a pretenure faculty lueiu- 
l)er should come up for tenure after a probationary 
period of not more than svvvn years of full tinu» 
employment at tin* university or college. The 
pretenure years aro most constructively regarded 
hy the institution and faculty member its years of 
development of the teacher/artist/scholar and not 
merely an extended period of screening (Smith & 
associates, 1973). In some instances, credit for 
years of service at a previous institution (or a prt^vi- 
ous award of tenure) may shorten the pretenure 
period, E^ach faculty nuMuber on pretenure status 
"must be informed of the standards and procedures 
employed in making decisions about reappoint- 
ment or tenure" (Hledso, 1988, p. 9). 

An amuial or (^nd of semester review of the yS'ork 
and progress of a probationary faculty should be 
conducted by the dance departnuMit chair. The 
annual review process is initiated by the chair, who 
evaluates in writing the faculty member in terms of 
teav'hing effectiveness, scholarly/creative endeav- 
ors, persomil growth, and institutional and profes- 
sional service. This evaluation is then given to ihv 
evaluated faculty member to read and to assess. A 
confereme is then set to discuss the specifics of 
the critique. Afterwards, the faculty member may 
respond, in writing, to any aspect of the content of 
the evaluation. Bt)th statenuMUs beconu^ part of the 
personiuM file ((J(M)rgia State I'niversity Faculty 
Handbook. 1989) This system guarantees the 
awareness and involvcMuent of the faculty nuMulxM' 
in his or her progress toward promotion/tcMune 
long before the svwn year deadline*. 

If. during the annual revic^w. an area of weakn(\ss 
or concvTU is pointed out. a f(>ur-st(»p guide* to 
strengtluMi or correct the weakness is then sug- 
gested. First. th(* probable cause* must hv d(*ter- 
mincnl and d(\scril)(Hl: S(H*ond. possibh* solutions 
are pr(\scnte(i; third. implenuMitation of the sug- 
g(\sted solutions are d(*termined and rattnl for pos- 
sible success: and fourth, the rt^sults are d(*scrib(*(^ 
at a lat(*r date. Because (*ach of tin* four steps is 
writt(Mi. the procedure d(*als with concrete* matt(*rs 
specifically and constructively. It is then tin* faculty 
nuMuber's responsibility to impl(Mn(*nl tlu* improvi*- 
lUiMU plan (Karman, l!)()f)). 

A stat(*ment of the pretenure fac ulty's role in tlu* 
depart nuMU and the exp(*ctations of his or lu*r roU* 
will clarify tlie status of (*ach ar(*a of evaluation in 



the amuial review (Hanstein, 1990). A written "job 
description ' summarizes the role, responsibiUties, 
and the priority of each area of ttssessment. The 
process of delineation of role, amuial review, and 
four-step improvement plan are all "mile markers" 
on the road to promotion/tenure. Do not allow 
them to be passed over. Insist on each one. 

The same criteria are generally utilized for pro- 
motion and temire. "Pronu)tion criteria focus more 
on tin* nuM'it of the instructor's professional and 
scholarly contributions and promise, the criteria 
for tenure focus more on the long-term worth of 
the instructor to the university" (Miller, 1987, 
p. 92). Promotion through the ranks of instructor, 
assistant professor, associate piofessor, and pro- 
fessor varies at each university. It is contingeiu 
upon not oidy the above-mentioned criteria but 
also years of service in the rank and academic 
credentials. 

W())ne)i FacuUy Face Negative Fac(())>> 

Thv fact that the nuyority of dance faculty are 
women can be and prol)ably is a negative factor in 
tin* application foi^ promotion/tenure. Although 
women have increased in immber <is undergradu- 
at(*s and PhDs since 1 })() !. "women renuiin dispro- 
portionately underrepreseiUed in the temire ranks 
of acad(*me. In l!)88-89. only 49% of female faculty 
lu*ld t(*nur(*. compared to 71% of male faculty'' 
(VamU*ll & Fishb(*in, 1989). More women are being 
hired, but at lower ranks, and they are promoted at 
a slow(*r rate than tlu*ir male comuerparts. Wlu*n 
hired, wonu*n are further handicapped in their pro- 
gress toward promotion/tenure in that their teach- 
ing loads are heavier than their mak* comuerparts. 
In addition, their course load is generally com- 
prised of lower level courses. The teaching of grad- 
uat(* stud(*nts and research arc* more highly valued 
activiti(*s in consid(*ration for advancemeiu or ten- 
ure*. In coiyunction with lower rank ami a l(*ss d(*sir- 
al)l(* and (*\c(*ssiv(* tc^aching load, tin* scholarship a 
femah* fa( ully produces is oftc^n dow ngrad(*d. 
"Nunu*rous studi(*s have shown that articles attrib- 
uted to women are given lower 'gn*des' than ideiUi 
cal articl(*s attribut(*d to men" (\andell i^ Fishb(*in. 
1989). 

For women dance faculty, this |)os(*s a double 
biml. First, tlu* scholarship in the form of creative* 
i*nd(*avors is still considered l(*ss important than 
traditional scholarship of a vvritt<*n nature*. S(*cond, 
tlu* g(*nder of tlu* candidate aff(*cts n(*gativ(*ly tlic 
t*valuation of lu*r work. ('ons(*quently, dance* work 
of a f(*ininist nature or choreographic nuU(*rial on 
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IVmalo thoinos would probably bo a poor choice to 
(locunuMU as ovidiMice of scholarship. This sad fact 
serves to illuivuiiate the nuiKnitiule of the woi k left 
to do to facilitate the understaiidiug and reap- 
praisal of the discipline of dance and the status of 
women in the university. 

Women's professional service is often judf^ed dif- 
ferently from that of men\s aiul it may even ^o 
unrecognized. Service to any woman's organiza- 
tion, whether on- or off-t»ampus, is subject to deval- 
uation through the claim that su(*h involvement is 
political activity. Conversely, men's involvement in 
groups such as the Jaycees is likely to be consid- 
ered valuable service (Vandell & F'ishbein. lf)8f)). 

Not only do women faculty have to fai*e prejudice 
in every area of evaluation for promotion/temire, 
they will also he negatively affected by the "tenure 
(Tunch." The "tenure crunch" refers to the large 
luimber of faculty tenured in the 1950s and l!)6()s, 
which resulted in many departmeiUs and institu- 
tions being top-heavy with teiuired faculty — mostly 
lueu. Therefore, the number of tenure appoint - 
menis is reduced by the enlarged number of tei\- 
ured faculty. Some departments may be so over- 
teimred that no possibility of granting temne to 
anotlier fai*ulty member exists. 

The American Association of University Women 
recommends these strategies for women fa(*ulty: 

Develop a ((»n-year career plan iruliKling 
res(»arcli and networking . . . an excellent 
r(»soar( h portfolio must be supplemented by lac- 
ulty alli(»s for the tenure - 'view process. 



.loin women's groups sucli as AAUW that pro- 
vide expertise and support from outside aca- 
deme. Collect data ahout the gender dislrihut ion 
of tonure-traek and nontenure-track slots on 
your local campus and write letters to or sched- 
ule a meeting with administration offieials to 
voice your cotu'erns and explore solutions. 
(Vandell and Fishbein, I?)89). 

As wonuMi, the majority of daiu'e faculty l)egin 
tlu^ tenure/promotion process from a disadvj 
taged position. The lack of knowledge about the 
discipliiu^ of dance on the part of faculty from other 
fields and the resistance to the inclusion of creative 
endeavors as scholarship (*ombine to place the 
appli(*ation of dance faculty in pern. I)aiu*e iis a dis- 
cipline must specify standards and methodologies 
to meiusure e\(*ellcme in creative endeavors that 
reflect the same rigor of judgment applied in other 
disciplines. 

Kvaluation of faculty is an ongoing process and 
does not end with teimrc or promotion to tlu^ rank 
of professor. The time and effort put into learning 
about the promotion/tenure system can only 
cnhaiu'c the applicaiU's ability to prepare a cogeiu. 
cohesive, vial)le document to send to the conunit- 
tee. The research and creativity involved in [)Utting 
forth a strong resolution that artistic endeavors be 
considered part of scholarship and the education of 
faculty outside of dance form a mission that will 
impact on all appli(*aiions of dance faculty iu)W antl 
in the future. 
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Management Competencies for 
Dance Administrators in Higher Education 



Erlyne E Whiteman 



The (liscipliiio of daiu o in higher odui at ion has 
uiulerMone many clianj^rs in Ihv past det ado and it 
has hvvw (hfficull to nwvl all tho challtMigrs ium os- 
sary to ai-iomniodato thosr changrs. The drvrlop- 
nuMit of numa^onuMU coniprtrncirs for (lancr 
administrators in higher education may holp to 
moot some of tho domands for tlu futuro. Lloyd K. 
Mt'Cloary (197^i), a specialist in the field of man- 
afiement competencies in educational administra- 
tion, stated that "No ^roup can claim professional 
standing without explicit statements about what 
constitut(\s competency in that field and the means 
by which it can be obtained and assessed." 

The development of management competencies 
for administrators in the fields of physical educa- 
tion ami leisure studi(\s has most reccMitly been 
addressed by various thes(vs and dissertations and 
by a muuber of books and journals. Sport manage- 
ment, in particular has been defined as numagc^- 
ment that relates to "sport, exercise, dance, and 
play" (NASSM. 1987). 

In order to assess managenuMit competencies for 
dance administrators, the Delphi technicjue was uti- 
lized to create a consensus of vic^ws about bot h gen- 
eral administrative areas of responsibilities and 
specific compet(Micies r(Mat(Ml to these general 
areas. Five dance pioneers (Alma Hawkins, 
Klizabeth Hayes. Araminta Little. Aileene Lockhart, 
and Hetty Toman) were involved in a {)ilot study to 
determine tlu^ tcMi major administrative areas, 
using the thesis by Ronald Paris ( 1!)79) as a model. 
Forty-five dance adnunistrators across the country 
participated in the Dt^lphi study, which is a thrci^- 
rouiul (piestionnaire developed by Olaf HcMmer and 
Norman Dalkey in 1^51 to d(M(Tmine solicitation of 
expert opinions through the use of a controlled 
feedback system (Helmer, lOCiH) Fifty con^peten- 
cies were developed from the first quesiionnaire. 
Thirty-five of the original group of experts 
completed all tl^n^e rounds of (juestionnaires and 



( ame to a coiusensus of views on 1^5 of the ')() 
competencies. 

/ 

Management Competency Development 

Prior to the ll)r)()s, the history of management 
thought in physical education and its related fields 
pertained more to primiples of administration than 
to management competeiu ies. As early as 11)54, 
R. A. Snyder and Hai ry A. Si'ott "detailed a coinpc - 
tency-biised approach to professional pn^paration * 
in physical education and allied fields, but accord- 
ing to Earle F. Zeiglor and (1. S. Bowie (lf)8:}), the 
concept was ahead of its time and did not make an 
impact (p. M). 

It was not until 1975 that the duties and r(\sp()ii- 
sibilities of physical echication. recreation, and 
hc^alth administrators werc^ expresscul in terms of 
competencies. John Foley (15)75) analyzed a num- 
ber of compettMu ies for these administrators at the 
elementary and secondary levels. Twenty-one criti- 
cal duties were identified that could be related to 
administrators in higher eclucation in subsequent 
research. 

A comprehensive research study on management 
comp(Mency was (leveloped for physical education 
and sport by Ronald Paris in 1979. With Zeigler a.s 
his chairman, he analyzed competencies viewed by 
sehnted (Mlucational administrators in physical 
(Mlucation and sport. As a result of the final analy- 
sis, six major areiis of giMUMal administration wen* 
identifitMl with five to t(Mi specific comp(^tencies 
(lelin(^ate(l undcT eac h. This modcM was utilized in 
the research for dance administrators in higher 
(Mlucation. In n)HM. ZcMgler and Bowie |)ublishe(l 
t he first nuijor t(^xt book on Mi\ni\i]V))nn\\ 
i\)))i\)i'\c)\v\t Dei ('lopnwni /// Sport (lud Phfisi( <il 
E(lu( at utilizing information from Paris ( 197!)) 
and otlicr research from business administration 
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and ihv newly developing field of sport nianai*e- 
ment. In addition, the first issue of the Jourmd of 
Sports Mon(U}<nnent addressed the eonrept of 
management eompeteney for sport in four of its 
articles, overviewed by Janet Parks and (Jordan 
Olafson (1987). 

Development of Dance Administration 

Historically, the foundations for danee adminis- 
tration began as early as WVliS when Margaret 
ITDoubler created the first dance major within the 
department of women's physical education at the 
University of Wisconsin. The new major led the way 
for other pioneers in the H):iOs and HMOs. Much of 
the literature of this fornuuive period focused on 
the place of dance in education, giving support to 
the need for educating students at all levels in the 
discipline of dance. 

It wa.s not until the 196()s that the issue of daiu'c 
administration as a field of inquiry came to I he 
attention of the National Section on Dance of 
AAHPER. The Section created a plat form for dance 
as a discipline in higher education, separate from 
physical education, in which they saw a need for 
the development of leadership standards for the 
training of dance educators. As the Section devel- 
oped into a Division by 1970. the need for the 
development of professional lompeteni'ies for 
vlance educators was identified and later refined by 
1!)74 in AAHPF:R\s Profcssionol Prcporotiini in 
I)nn((\ PhtfsintI Eduidfion, Safvtif E({H((tt ioti, 
(Uid School HroKh lulfnatio^r The report was 
specifically designed to identify the unique charac- 
teristics of dance as a disc ipline and to suggest 
guidelines and competencies for th(^ training of 
dance students in the* areas of teaching and 
lead(Mship. 

Flowever. it was not until the mid-l})70s that the 
literature specifically addressed the nvvd for train- 
ing in the tasks, responsibiliti(\s. and practices of 
dame administrators. A number of articl(\s 
appeared in Dom e Mofiiuinc from 11)7:1- lf^H:i on 
administrative issues for both professional compa- 
nies and (Mlucators at the college and university 
In inw such articl(\ Ruth Solomon ( 198:}) dis- 
cussed the role of tlu^ university dancc^ administra- 
tor as one who had 'grown up with and through Ihe 
program'* (p. ()7). but had no experience^ or train- 
ing s|)ecific to the nc^w nAv. 

While many dancc^ administrators in higher 
cation and dance company directors in the prof(\s- 
sional world tended to h^irn th(^ administrative^ roh^ 



on the Job, recent literature reported in JOPERD 
suggested that the process might be expedited by 
some professional training. Susan Lee (1984) dis- 
covered a trend away from "the cottage industry 
approach to dance management" (p. 75) toward 
training in law, art management, and business man- 
agement that was specific to the discipline of 
dance. She forecasted that dance administration 
would become an expanding market in the future. 
Based on these concerns, Alma Hawkins, one of the 
pioneers in dance education, founded CODA 
(Council of Dance Administrators) and in 1985 
developed some standards for helping "young 
administrators understand the role of chairperson 
and accompanying problems and how to deal with 
them"(Fichter, 1985, p, IS A ( onference was held 
in June 1985 to outline the various responsibilities, 
specifically delineating tasks, responsibilities, and 
practices unique to dance administrators, the* 
results of which were published in the report, 
DoHcc Adwhiistrodon, Themes oud Directions. 

Arti(Mes in JOPERD by Harbara p:benstein 
(l!)86), Louanne Norwood and Terry Worthy 
(1980), and in Spotliffht for Donee by Mary Ella 
Montague (1987) all indicated a trend toward the 
addition of administration and management 
courses within graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams in the United States. Ebenstein specifically 
expressed a need for doctoral degrees to fulfill the 
need for training for dc^partment chairpersons in 
dance in higher education. 

Analysis of Management Competencies 

In ordcM to identify some of the general and sp(*- 
cific managenuMU competem ies needled by danc(^ 
administrators, a nuxlified Delphi tcM'hnique was 
u!iliz(*d to gain some consensus among danc(^ 
administrators in various settings in higher educa- 
tion across the tinited States. Five dance pioneers 
[)articipated in a pilot study to dcMermine ten gen- 
(*ral areas of administrative responsibility (Tabl(> 
1 ). Fifty danc(* dc^^iirtment chairpersons across the 
TnitcMl States wcue asked to participate in a pilot 
study of threc^ rounds of (juestions to dcMcMiniiu^ 
spec ific tasks and skills for each of the ten gcMUMal 
administrative^ arenas. Forty-five agrecnl to partici- 
pate, while only :}r) actually completed all thr(M> 
rounds. Thirty-four institutions of higher learning 
W(^re r(^pr(\s(Mited in Z-i slatrs across th(* couiUry. 
l)(^partm(Mital housing varit om physical educa- 
tion, to tlu^atre or Inu^ arts, lo tnd(M)(Mu1ent depart- 
ments of (ianc(\ Tvventy-on(^ of th(^ administrators 
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Ti^i? 1 - Dimen sions of General Adminis trative ^neas of Responsibility 

Dimension (D) 



strator 



Artist (D1) 
Communicator (D2) 
Educator (D3) 
Facilitator (D4) 
Motivator (D5) 
Planner (D6) 

Resource Developer (D7) 
Public Relations (D8) 
Scholar (D9) 
Visionary Leader (D10) 



Description of Dance 
Has had experience as . Aiicer-choreographer in educational setting 
Conveys information effectively about dance as an art & discipline 
Has had teaching experience 

Is an ombudsman, collaborator, counselor, negotiator, intermediary 
Is an encourager, supporter, initiator 
Organizes and initiates 

Helps to develop human, physical, & financial resources 

Has expertise in dealing with various types of publics for ihe enrichment of the program 
Encourages & initiates research 

Is a role model in dreaming the feasible & impossible dreams for the future of dance 
education 



had either a PhD or FAD and all beloiif^od to a num- 
ber of professional dance-related organizat ions. 
Responses by this panel of experts were combined 
and categorized into 50 competency items, 20 of 
which wvre caUnilated ius falling within a 75 to 100 
percent consensus. The medians, interquartile 
.scores, and deviations are shown for these compe- 
tencies in Table 2, Conclusions were drawn in light 
of tlie con.sensus reached that (competency training 
is e.s.sential for dance administrators and that fur- 
ther research is lunuied in order to accomplish this 
ta.sk. 



Recommendations for further research ar(^ sug- 
gested in light of the findings of the study and 
include; additional Delphi investigations that might 
reveal some information as to why a greater con- 
.sensus did not occur on more competencies; inves- 
tigations that might also reveal differences in views 
about competencies between dance admini.strators 
in various settings, comparing dance programs 
within physical education to independent depart- 
ments, or to fine oi' theatre arts departments; and 
investigations into programs at the graduate level 
that presently offer degree programs in dance 
admini.st ration. 
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Table 2. Analysis of Management Competencies for Dance Admln[str^^^^ 

Competency (DM0) 



Hires quality teachers & performers* (D1) 
Is adept at verbal, written & visual skills* (D2) 
Communicates/interprets polices & decisions (D2) 
Is current as a pedagogue (D3) 
Makes things happen {D4) 
Resolves conflict with human relations skills (D4) 
Facilitates meetings with group management skills (D4) 
Advises/counsels with listening skills (D4) 
Encourages risk, growth, & change (D4) 

Sets the tone for work habits, expectations, & artistic standards* (D5) 
Recognizes contributions in teaching, scholarship, & choreography* (I 
Encourages cohesiveness (D5) 

Leads department in budget making & grant funding (D6) 
Leads department in development of schedules, curriculum, & 

productions* (D6) 
Leads department in planning new facilitiea & equipment (D6) 
Leads department in policy-making decisions (D6) 
Leads department in long & short-range plans (D6) 
Works with higher administration on budgetary support (D7) 
Recruits qualified faculty, staff, & students (D7) 
Encourages development of teaching & artistic talent in faculty & 

students* (D7) 

Helps to shape individual & public opinion about dance* (D8) 
Stays current with educational philosophy & theory (D9) 
Develops a mission statement for department (D10) 
Keeps informed of societal trends (D10) 
Empowers faculty & programs (D10) 

Note: 50 competencies were initially developed in Round 1 , from which the above 25 were analyzed and agreed upon in 
Rounds 2 and 3, where for all entries: N = 35, the median = 5 (highly essential), 01-03 = 75% of scores, d = # people out- 
side the consensus, * = competencies unique to dance, and D = general administrative dimensions from Table 1 
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Benign Ne^ect: Issues in Mentoring 



Kelley Pierce-Byrd 



Tho worlds of business and loadorship have 
coined a phrase, "benign neghM'l." aiul geiuTally 
apply it to noninl(>rferen( e with llu* careers of their 
professionals — doing no harm but also doing no 
good. It seems odd. then, that thes(* worlds, having 
long reeogniz(Hl the importance of mentoring the 
inexperienced, should excuse their neglect of these 
individuals with the use of the t(M'm "benign" when, 
in fact, this type of neglect appears nnich more 
malignant in nature. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the 
concept of mentoring, highlighting its importance 
in the careers of young professionals, particularly 
those in higher education and specifically those 
untenured faculty nuMubcrs in university/college 
departments of dance. Further, the concept of neg- 
lecting mentoring will be explored through a malig- 
nancy model that demonstrates a connection 
between the health of the dance discipline in high(T 
education and the career iiealth of those artistic 
[)rofessi()nals which comprise its faculties. 

Mentoring has its fornml beginnings in (irec^k 
mythology, dating back to th(* time Odysseus was 
preparing to depart on his fanu)us journey, the 
Odyssey. He entrusted his son Telemachus to his 
friend M(Mitor. who had agreed to raise and (Mlucate 
the boy. taking the rol(» of "trusted counselor and 
guide/* A fascinating twist to this tale, often omit- 
ted by nuxlern writers, is that McMUor was reported 
to be th(* goddess AtluMia in disguis(\ nuiking that 
first mentor a po\v(M*ful woman. 

Mentoring is. in its largest context . a relationship 
betW(HMi a more experieni ed professional and a 
novice. Shirl(\v C hatiT. president of Texas Woman's 
Tniversity. describes mentoring as a "nuitually Ixmi- 
eficial proc(\ss ... a personally interacti\e pro- 
cess," a process that "does not end" formally but 
extends across \'\\\v and throughout carecMs. 
Although no single definition has been agreed 
upon, the a( t of mentoring suggests the process as 
the teaching ol "a young person valuable l(\ssons 
along th(^ way" and the participants as "willing to 



enter into a oiu^-on-oiu» relationship ov(T tim<^ as 
friend, advisor. t(»acher. coach, list emu , and 
resource person" (Stephan. 1!)89). 



Mentoring Defined 

Psychologist Daniel Levins(;n devised an excel- 
lent model describing the roles and functions of a 
mentor (Levinson. 1987). In ihv Levinson mod(^l. 
the lueiuor acts as a teacher in order to enhaiu'e 
the protege's skills and intellectual development. 
As a sponsor, the mentor inlluences the protege's 
ability to enter into the discipline and make 
advancements. When in the role of host and guide, 
the ineiUor is the protege's coiuact with the inner 
social circles of the discipliiu\ introdu( ing and 
tutoring the protege in the values, (ustoms. 
resources, and por.soiu^lities of that group. The 
mentor is the protege's exemplar, the role model 
whom the protege emulates as well as the coun- 
selor to whom the protege may turn in times of 
stress. The anchoi* of this model is found in the 
mentor's role as '^promoter of the dream." a term 
that brings images of shared goals aiui coiuieds/ 
coorclinates the mentor's fimctions. 

Linda Philips-.lones further divi(les nuMitoring 
into primary and secondary roles (Philips-. Iom\s. 
lf)8Ly). As the primary supporter, the mentor entius 
willingly into a relationship that is both personal 
and emotional. Th(* mentor luis the power to make 
things happen for the protc^ge. helping the prot(*ges 
advance their career significantly, and provides 
"tlu^ blessing." a crucial elenuMit. The secondary 
supporter is ty[)ically a peer who offers suppcut 
and encouragenuMU \v\ is, to an (^xteiU. limited 
because of his/her own "Junior status." It is tin* role 
of the primary mentor that then appears to be th(» 
most significant, exerting the* greatest innu(MU(^ on 
the protege. 

In general, the role of the nuMUor promotes pro- 
fessiomil de\elopment through sharing of 
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Receptive 

Believes in protege's 
success potential 

Believes in role 

Demonstrates ability to 
promote growth in 
others 

Self confidence based on 
competence 

Secure 

Willing to share 



Similar 
Affiliation 
Needs 



Equal Caring 




THE MENTORING 
RELATIONSHIP 



Promoter of 
"The Dream' 



Teacher 



Receptive to assistance 

Willing to be subordinate 

Believes in own 
success potential 

Self confidence 
Ambition 

Visibility/promise of 
high performance 



Sp(^nsor 



Host /Guide 



Exemplar 



Counselor 



Figure 1. "Stepping Stones' : A Model of Mentoring 
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knowledge. The protege's career is advanced vs the 
monior provides exposure and visibility at t he work 
place as well iis the social setting. The protege's 
professional competence is confirmed through the 
mentor's efforts and the mentor becomes the hon- 
est friend who not oidj will career plan with the 
protege, but will provide truthful evaluation of pro- 
gress and contributions. 

Because of the special nature of nuMUoring, the 
roles of mentor and protege are only for certain 
individuals. Proteges must be receptive to assist- 
aiu'e and hold the belief that the mentor can help. 
They nnist be willing to take the subordinate role, 
not to infer subservience, for a great deal of self- 
confidence is necessary to assume this role. But 
also they nuist be accepting of guidance, feedback, 
and critical review of performance, trusting the 
mentor to lead the way. F'urther, they must be ready 
for a mentoring relationship on a personal basis. 
Proteges must believe they can be successful, con- 
fideiU in their abilities, and driven by an ambition 
to .succeed. Although having the desire and ability 
to accept the power arid risk resulting from this 
relationship is essential, these attributes are moot 
if readiness and promise of high performance 'dvr 
not made visible to a potential mentor. 

MeiUorship, as well, retpiires a very special indi- 
vidual. Receptivity or desire for the process is 
esseiUial. It has been d(MiU)nstraled that nuuUor 
relationships that develop on their own initiative 
prove to be the longest lasting, most beneficial, and 
most satisfying (Stephan. lf)8f)). Mentors believe 
the protege can succeed and therefore^ make a wise 
investmeiu in taking this protege under their wing. 
They generally believ ' leaders are responsible for 
the development of talent and skills in the inexperi- 
enced and have demonstrated an ability to promote 
growth in others, relating part ic\ilarly well to those 
with less (experience. The personality profile of a 
mentor includes a self-confidence leased on compc^- 
tenc(\ a scvurily with self and position (Zey, 1^81). 
a willingness to share (Stephan. 1{)8J0. and a Joy in 
the talents of others. Paul Torrance, educator, 
describes the mentor as idealistic, nonviolent in 
philosophy. relax(Mi. pati(MU. thorough, vital, and 
witty (Torrance. 1!)8 1). 

Tho ingnulients that bhMul the nuMitor and tlu^ 
protege together Ix^gin with nmtual rcspiu't and lik- 
ing. The mentor and prolc^ge denu)nstrate to each 
otIuH shared values and a similar need for affilia- 
tion. F'urthernu)r(\ tlu^ rt^lationship is ((MiUMUed in 
an equal (h^pth of caring, both participants invest- 
ing the same* amounts in the uuMitoring process 
(see r^igure 1 ). 



The benefits of mentoring are iu)t reserved for 
the protege but rather further the theme of "rela- 
tionship," in that both parties may gain from the 
mentoring experience. Through their interactions, 
both gain insights, knowledge, and satisfaction 
from the relationship. Promotion of an individual 
follows a two-way street and while the mentor pro- 
motes the protege, the protege responds with pro- 
motion of the mentor (Philip-Jones, 1982). Ego 
gratification for both parties is available, the pro- 
tege iis they make CiJ ^er gains and the mentor as 
the gains are made possible through them. 
Significantly, the power and influence of both pro- 
tt^ge and luentor are increased as a direct resiilt of 
the nuMUoring process (Kram, 1985), 

The Malignancy Model 

How then is a lack of iiuMiloring lualignaiU? To 
better explain this phenomenon, it is helpful to 
look at a modified systems model (se(* Figure 2) 
frequently used in the medical profession. The 
premise of this template takes iiuo ac(M)unt that 
nndtiple factors affect the general state of health. A 
single neglected component coitipromises tlu^ 
whole organism. In a malignant condition a unit 
becoiues dysfunctional due to the disease process, 
aiul due to the iiUorrelatedness of all the systems, 
the disease affects all other units. When the condi- 
tion is neglected, the disease seeds itself to addi- 
tional and seemingly unrelated units, compromis- 
ing the entire organism. The eiui result is a 
sickness of the whole organism multiplied in swift- 
ness and morbidity by the mimber of units invaded. 

It stands to reason that if the iiu^xperienced 
danc(^ faculty nuMuber is d(»ficieiU in any oiu^ unit, it 
affects tlu^ whole pcM'formance of this iiulividual, 
Poes it not also stand to reason, if tlu^ malignancy 
t(Mnplat(* is followed, that tlu^ deficienci(\s may seed 
and cause the demis(^ of this individual at a fast(M 
and nu)r(^ d(\ully pac(^? 

It thert^ore beconies quiiv clear (hat to ignore^ a 
young faculty m(Mub(M 's deficienc ies ai\(l im^xperi- 
(Mice (benign m*gl(M't), to deny hin\/her nuMitoring, 
is to plac(^ him/h(M in danger of failure. Tlu^ pot(Mi- 
tial loss(vs an* niiilt i-fold. Not only doesiiu^ individ- 
ual los(^ hi,s/her p()situ)n in hij^iU'r (Miucation hut 
higher (»(lu<ation los(\s an artisl whos(^ pot<Mitial 
was n(*V(^r r(^aliz(^l. The students los(\ the art form 
los(\s. th(^ daticc (h^part iiUMit loses, and no om* 
wins. 

It fiU'tluM b(^con\(^s ch^ar that any on(^ d(^fici(MU 
ar(^a aflects tlu* v\hol(^ *\V(^ll-b(Mng ' of thai fa( \iliy 
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inoiubor. This is where inentoriiijj becomes erueial, 
Just iXs a person seeks a physician for a eheek-up 
of all their systems, so it is equally desirable 
(indeed, imperative) that the un! enured faculty 
member seek those with more experience*, more* 
practiced insight, anci more personal distance foi* a 
''check-up/' 



Pterceived Expectations Survey 

In a small survey conducted during the fall 
scMuester 1 ^M) 1 within the Texas Woman's 
University IVo^rams in Dance, six fat uity and five 
graduate students with university lc\(^l leaching 
experience were quesli(.»!UMl as to their perceived 
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cxpiM'tations of untomiiod (juiuor) faculty nuMu- 
bors. Responses wcmc received from 10 of the 1 1 
surveyed. 

Tlie survey inst ruiueiu Wius dividtnl into four sec- 
tions. The initial section (levelopcMl a profile of the 
respondent, involving information regarding the 
number of years served ius a junior and senior fac- 
ulty member and any previous experience in a men- 
toring relationship. 

The second section posed questions conccMiung 
the respondent's knowledge ol a university work 
situation priop- to becoming a faculty member jux- 
taposed against what each respondent felt was m^c- 
essary to know before beginning a faculty career. 
This si^ction pri^sented separate (piestions rang- 
ing from publication concerns to committee mem- 
bership, political functioning?, and personal inter- 
actions. The final (juestion was slructurc^i so as to 
allows any additional responses not present in the 
survey. Questions were rcvsponded to with a check 
mark beside eai'h applicable area. 

The third section explored c^ach r(\spondenl s 
expectations of the junior faculty member, posing 
various questions regarding areas for growth, 
scholarship, leaching performance, and service to 
th(^ department and the university. A total of IS 
(lU(\stions w(T(^ i!u lu(i<Mi with a final (question allow- 



ing for independiMit re.sponsivs. Responses fell into 
seven general categories: 

1. (Jrowth in teaching skills/curriculum iinio- 
vation. 

2, Pul)lication in professional journals/presenta- 
tions of pap(Ms, 

'i. Oeative (dance) w^orks/presentation of crea- 
tive works, 

1. (Jrowth in committee .skilLs/interaction with 
other departmcMUs. 

'i. Membership/service in professional organi- 
zations. 

Student recruitincMU/advising. 
7. AtlcMulance at social/political functions, 

Categories 1 through 4 were deemcMl as those 
areas needing the most guidanc(\ If these catego- 
ries are placed in a systems model, it becomes clear 
how^ complex the position of a dance faculty mem- 
ber is (,see P''igure 1). 

The final section required written responses, 
answering questions that called for an opinion. 'V\\r 
respondcMits were asked to consider which expecta- 
tions of a junioi" faculty member were most critical 
and therefore^ might re(juire "the most guidanci\" 
P<TC(*ptions of the role of a mentor were asked for 
and th(^ appi^il of a formal mentoring system was 




Figure 3. Expectations/System Model 
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appraised. An a final question, the concept of men- 
toring as a feminist issue was posed with thought 
toward exploring tliis in future investigations of 
mentoring. 



Survey Results 

The Texas Woman's University dance depart- 
ment appears to have a deiu' sense of mentoring 
needs and f Mictions most important to the growth 
of the untenured faculty member. In general, they 
see the role of mentor for a dance faculty meml)er 
as: 

• Facilitator 

• (^olleague 

• Provider of professional advice (career) 

• Involving the junior faculty member in the 
imier circles (social and political) 

• Comnmnicator of the "myths" and "symbols'' 
of the institution 

• Technical advisor (curriculum, grant writing, 
teaching, research, and publication) 

• Hole model 

• Perspective monitor (personal and profos- 
si(uial) 

• (\)nfidante/frien(i 

These areas match professional literature in con- 
1 , with the added dimension that all of these 



functions must be doubly applied — both in the aca- 
demic and in the artistic worlds in whic h the dance 
faculty member must function. In light of the com- 
prehensive roles perceived of the mentor, it seems 
that within dance in higher education the need for a 
guide is imperative. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to pre- 
scribe the implementation aspects of mentoring: 
however, the TWU survey proved itself overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the process. Again consistent with 
l)rofessional literature was the thought that men- 
toring Wius best implemented on an informal basis, 
allowing mentoring relationships to develop along 
"sincere and sensitive" lines. 

Although academic competition between faculty 
members (tenured or not) is traditionally regarded 
as strong, the belief that the system of a depart- 
ment is healthy and productive only when all the 
components are likewise healthy and productive 
may assist in reconciling this phenomenon. It is 
perhaps noteworthy, and most certainly atopic due 
further consideration, that although women were 
not p(;;'ceived as traditional mentors in (he TWII 
survey the nature of mentoring embraces feminist 
thought and practice. In the male dominated world 
of higher education, where role models and men- 
tors are largely not available to women, the fact that 
dance facult ies are largely female provides an excel- 
lent resource for future study and consideration. 
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PURPOSES OF THE 
AMERICAN ALLIANCE FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, RECREATION AND DANCE 

The American Alliance is an educational organization, structured for the purposes of 
supporting, encouraging, and providing assistance to member groups and their personnel 
lliroughout the nation as they seek to initiate, develop, and conduct programs in health, 
leisure, and movement-related activities for the enrichment of human life. 

Alliance objectives include: 

1 , IVofessional growth and development — to support, encourage and provide guidance in 
the development and conduct of programs in health, leisure, and movement-related activities 
which are based on the needs, interests, ;uui inherent capacities of the individual in today 's 
society. 

2, Communication — to facilitate public and professional understanding and appreciation 
of hccilth, leisure, and movement-related activities, jmd to disseminate the findings to the 
profession and other interested and concerned publics. 

3, Standards and guidelines — to further the continuous development and evaluation of 
standards within the profession for personnel and programs in health, leisure, luui 
movement-related activities, 

4, Public affairs — to coordinate and administxT a plaimed program of professional, public 
and governmental relations that will improve education in areas of health, leisure, and 
movement- related activities. 

5, To conduct sue h other activities as sliall be approved by the Board of Governors and the 
Alliance Assembly, provided that the Alliance shall not engage in any activity which would be 
inconsLstent with the status of an educational and charitable organization as defined in 
S(H'tion 501 (c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or any successor provision thereto, 
and none of the said purposes shiill at any time be deemed or construed to l^e purposes other 
thiui the public Ix^nefit puiposes and objectives consistent with such educational <uid 
cliaritiible status. 
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